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INTRODUCTION 





1. Consistency, HIERARCHY, INCLUSIVISM 


In the opening pages of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle asks: what is the 
good for a human being? And he then gives a sketch of an answer—a 
sketch that becomes increasingly detailed, as he proceeds within and be- 
yond Book I. We are told, at an early point (1.4), that the human good 
consists in eudaimonia (conventionally translated "happiness"),! and al- 
though Aristotle reports that this answer is widely accepted, it does not 
take him very far, as he realizes (1095a16-22). For different people have 
different conceptions of what happiness is. And so, in order to determine 
what the human good consists in, we must decide which of the many 
competing conceptions of happiness is correct: does it consist in pleasure, 
or wealth, or honor, or health, or virtue, or in some combination of these 
and other goods? My aim in this book is to understand the answer Aris- 
totle gives to this question.” 


\ This rendering has is drawbacks: “Happiness” is sometimes used simply as the name 
(of feeling, and И is often thought that if one feels happy. then one is happy. By cont 
for Aristotle, eulsimonia is the name of the highest good м which one can aim, and a person 
is eudaimon by having that good: accordingly, if one's conception of that highest good is 
mistaken, one can think oneself daimon even though one а not. Nonetheless, we do some- 
mes ask "What is happiness?” in a way that makes the question similar to Aristotle's ques- 
tion "What is eudaimonia?” We are not asking for a description or analysis of a feeling, but 
эге raising a question about what kind of life would be good to live. Aristotle points out 
(L4 1095219-20), that eudaimonia is often equated with living well (ен zn) and doing well 
(eu prater). Note, however, that although he thinks other animals besides human beings 
can live well (De An. IIL 12 434622-5, De Рам. An. 1.10 65643-8, EE 1.7 1217429), only 
human beings and gods can be called endsimon (NE 1.9 1099632-3, X.8 11785248). His 
meaning at NE 1.4 1095219-20 must be that human beings who live well or do well are called 
cendsimon. For the sake of variety, I shall sometimes use “well-being.” “living well,” "э good 
life” or "fourishing" instead of "happiness" despite the important differences among 
them. “Flourishing” is defended as a translation, and “happiness” criticized, in Cooper. 
RHGA, pp. 89-90 n. 1. See too Ackrill, “Aristotle on Budaimonia,” p. 24. discus this issue 
more fully in "Two Conceptions of Happiness.” (See the Bibliography for full information 
ов works cited.) 

* My aim is simply to understand Aristotle's conception of happiness in the NE. His 
treatment of this topic in the Eudemian Ethics, and in other works, deserves a separate study, 
and 1 shall make use of these additional sources only to the extent that they shed light on 
particular passages in the NE. My opinion is that Aristotle does not change his mind about 
how we should lead our lives; his practical works differ m emphasis and verbal formulation, 
but he does not move from one conception of happiness to another. will do lite to defend 
this interpretation here, but for further discusion, see 5.9. 1 hold the orthodox view that 
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Опе difficulty in interpreting his conception of happiness stems from 
the fact that he returns to this topic near the end of the NE, and gives an 
account whose relation to earlier material is unclear. He says in X.7-8 that. 
happiness—or, as he sometimes puts it, perfect (teleia)® happiness—con- 
sists in an intellectual activity called “contemplation” (thedria).* Accord- 
ing to one way of interpreting these chapters, they say that happiness 
consists in just this one activity. But if that is the correct way of reading 
X.7-8, then there seems, at least on the surface, to be a conflict with what 
Aristotle had claimed earlier, in Book I. For that book is generally taken 
to hold that happiness consists in a number of different goods: one of 
them may be contemplation, but there are others besides.* Of course, if 
Aristotle says in one place that happiness consists in contemplation alone, 
and says elsewhere that it consists in other goods as well, then he has 
contradicted himself.” One of my main concerns will be to argue that the 


the NE и шет than the EE, but nothing in my argument depends on this. Fora challenge 
to this orthodoxy, see Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics. 

э See ХЛ 1177417, 1177624, X.8 117867. The term ксі and its cognates can also be 
translated "complete" or “final.” Which term best conveys Aristotle's meaning is sometimes. 
an important interpretive issue. In particular, what he means by ена happiness in X.7-8 is 
one of the issues that make the interpretation of these chapters difficult. 1 take up this prob- 
Jem in Chapter 1; see 1.9, 1.10, 1.13, and 1.16. (References to sections of this study will be 
abbreviated thus: 1.9 = Chapter 1, Section 9. References to Aristotle's works will mix 
roman and arabic numerals: X.7 = Book X, chapter 7.) 

* The conventional rendering of theérie—"contemplation”—can be seriously misleading, 
as can the alternative study "— suggested by Irwin's translation. | will say more about 
‘what hei is, and why these translations are inexact, in 1.19. 

› See, for example, Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness, pp. 375-6. She takes ХЛ 
1177b1-4 to be saying that only contemplation has intrinsic value Since Aristotle holds that 
goods not desired for themselves cannot be identified with happiness (1.5 10965-0), 
1177Ь1-4 seems to commit him to the view that only one good—contemplation—<can be 
correctly equated with happiness. A similar reading can be found in Cooper, RHGA, pp. 
155-180: he takes Aristotle to be saying (X.7 1178424) that human beings are to be identi- 
fied solely with their theoretical reason, and that all goods besides contemplation are there- 
fore “alien” (p. 163). This interpretation is revised in his "Contemplation and Happiness: A 
Reconsideration.” 

* To my knowledge. the fullest defense of this interpretation is found in Ackrill, “Aris- 
ote on Eudsimonia.” A competing interpretation, found in Hardie, "The Final Good in. 
Aristotle's Ethic,” holds that Aristotle wavers in Book 1, sometimes identifying happiness 
with one good, sometimes with many. 

7 Doubts about the consistency of X.7-8 with preceding material, or affirmations of its 
inconsistency, are quite common. See, for example, Ackril, “Aristotle on Eudaimonia"; 
‘Adkins, "Their versus Praxis in the Nicomachean Ethics and the Republic”; Allan, The Phi- 
lesophy of Aristotle, p. 139; Cooper, RHGA. pp. 156-164; Hardie, "The Final Good in Ar- 
нобе Ethics”; aeger, Arii, pp. 439-440; Moline, “Contemplation and the Human 
Good"; Monan, Moral Knowledge and Is Methodology in Aristotle, p. 114; Nagel, “Aristotle 
‘on Eudaimoni” p. 7; Nussbaum, The Fragility ef Goodness, pp. 373-7; Ross, Aristotle, pp. 
233-4; White, “Goodness and Human Aims in Aristotle's Ethics” pp. 242-3, and Wilkes, 
“The Good Man and the Good for Man in Aristotle's Ethics.” pp. M1, 351-2. Recent at- 
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NE does not contain this internal conflict. I shall try to show that the 
treatment of happiness in Books 1 and X forms an integrated unit, neither 
part of which can be fully understood in isolation from the other. 

On my reading, Aristotle holds that there are two good ways of an- 
swering the question “What is happiness?" According to the best of these 
two answers, happiness consists in just one good: this is the virtuous ex- 
excise of the theoretical part of reason, that is, the activity called theória. 
Every other good (including the ethical virtues) is desirable for the sake 
of this one activity. According to the second-best answer, happiness con- 
sists in virtuous practical activity: it is the exercise of such virtues as mag- 
nanimity, courage, justice, temperance, practical wisdom, and so on. 
Just as every good in the best life is desirable for the sake of contempla- 
tion, so every good in the second-best life is desirable for the sake of 
activity in accordance with the practical virtues. Aristotle presents, in 
other words, two models of how опе should lead one's life: one should 
be either a philosopher (that is, someone who devotes himself above all 
to exercising the virtues of theoretical reason) or a statesman? (that is, 
someone who devotes himself above all to the fullest exercise of moral 
virtue). If one chooses the first option and circumstances are favorable, 
then one attains perfect happiness; if one chooses the second, one will at 
best be happy in a secondary way. Unphilosophical and apolitical careers 
cannot be held up as models of how to live one's life, but are acceptable 
to the degree that they approximate these two paradigms. 

‘An important ingredient of this interpretation is that every good of 
human life is to be located somewhere within a hierarchy that has a single 
end at its pinnacle. The lowest row of this hierarchy contains ends (such 
as wealth) that are not good in themselves, but are desirable only on con- 
dition that they lead to further goods. Above this row, Aristotle places 





tempts to defend the consistency of X.7-8 with preceding material can be found in Cooper, 
“Contemplation and Happiness: А Reconsideration”; Devereux, “Aristotle on the Essence 
of Happiness”; Eriksen, Bios Theories, pp. 135-6, 148, 151-3; Gauthier and Jolif, L'ÉWi- 
que à Nicomague, vol. 2, pp. 891-6, Keyt, "Intelectualism in Aristote"; Rorty, "The Place 
‘of Contemplation in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethic”; Urmson, Aristotle's Ethics, pp. 14-15 
(but contrast pp. 123-5); and Whiting, “Human Nature and Intellecualism in Aristotle." 

* Here Г use “practical” as Aristotle sometimes does (X.7 1177b3, 6), to draw a contrast 
with theoretical activity or virtue. The practical virtues include all of those (such as temper- 
ance, justice, and courage) that Aristotle calls “ethical” and some of those (such as practical 
wisdom) that he calls “intellectual.” For this contrast, see 1.13 11032410. 1 will use the 
"moral virtue" interchangeably with “practical virtue,” and “moral activity” interchange 
ably with "activity in accordance with practical virtue.” 1 will sometimes use "excellent 
and "excellence" instead of “virtuous” and "virtue." 

* 1 will use the terms “statesman” and "politician" as translations of Aristotle's term po- 
ибен, The Greek term can refer broadly to anyone who plays a leading part in civic affairs, 
or more restritively to those who exercise outstanding ability in this sphere. Obviously, 
someone leading the second-best life falls into the latter category. 
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goods (such as honor) that are desirable in themselves, though they аге 
not to be identified with happiness. Still higher are those intrinsically de- 
sirable ends (virtuous activities) that are properly identified with happi- 
ness. Each good on a lower row is choiceworthy for the sake of some 
good on a higher row. From the fact that one good is desirable for the 
sake of a second, Aristotle infers that the second is more desirable than 
the first (1.1 1094a14-16), and as a result the single good at the top of the 
scale will be the best good within its hierarchy (1.2 1094a18-22). 
The political life can be represented in the following way: 


B: ethical activity. 
M. N: other goods that are desirable in themselves 
X, Y, Z: goods that are conditionally desirable 


And the philosophical life can be represented by adding another good, A, 
representing contemplation, above B, at the top of the hierarchy: 


A 
B 
M N 
X dz 


Notice that, according to this interpretation, the philosophical life is the. 
life of a good person, that is, someone who has and exercises the ethical 
virtues." Although one must decide whether to become a theoretician or 
a political leader, there are certain paramount goods one will need which- 
ever alternative one adopts, and these are the virtues of justice, courage, 
practical wisdom, and so on. Since these are the most important ends that 
the two lives have in common, they receive most of Aristotle's attention. 
The NE is a political work, and therefore it focuses primarily on the qual- 
ities that every citizen should have. For all che importance of theoretical 
activity—every other good should be desired for its sake—it is in a sense 
an optional ideal: one can live well without being a philosopher. 
Nonetheless, it should not be thought that Aristotle's defense of the 
philosophical life in X.7-8 is a mere addendum, which readers may ig- 
nore without impairing their understanding of what precedes it. On the 
contrary, if we misread this late segment of the NE, and fail to sce how it 


"9 Contrast Cooper, RHGA, pp. 163-5: the person leading the best life has an attitude 
incompatible with moral virtue. 
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coheres with the account of happiness given in Book I, then we will dis- 
tort much that falls between the opening and closing portions of Aris- 
totle's work. In particular, we will fail to see why Aristotle thinks that 
the ethical virtues are so valuable. As I will try to show, his defense of the 
philosophical life is of a piece with his defense of the practical virtues: he 
intellectualizes such excellences as courage, generosity, and justice, and 
regards them as approximations of the theoretical virtues. For the ulti- 
mate aim of human life, and the proper function of human beings, is to 
use reason well, and this goal can be reached in either of two ways: ideally, 
by leading a philosophical life and making contemplation one’s highest 
aim; but if that option cannot be taken, then we do best by fully devel- 
oping the practical virtues and exercising them on a grand scale, in the 
political arena. If one fails to see the common core that unites these two 
lives—the idea that happiness, our ultimate aim, consists solely in excel- 
lent reasoning activity—then one will have missed a central feature of 
Aristotle's conception of the good. 

To defend my interpretation against alternatives, I will have to con- 
front a passage in which he seems to be saying that happiness consists not 
simply in contemplation or ethically virtuous activity, but in a much 
broader group of intrinsic goods—so broad, in fact, as to include all the 
intrinsic goods there are. The passage in question reads as follows: 


The self-sufficient we posit as that which when taken by itself makes life 
choiceworthy and in need of nothing. Such we think happiness to be. Further- 
more, it is the most choiceworthy of all, without being counted in addition— 
being counted in addition, it is obviously more choiceworthy [when taken] 
with the least of goods. For what is added on is an increase of goods, and of 
goods the greater is always more choiceworthy. (1.7 1097b14-20)" 


‘These obscure lines are widely taken to mean that human happiness needs 
nothing because it already contains as components all of the intrinsic 
goods there are, or all that can be fit into a single life." It is the most 


ч Translations are my own. But Ihave consulted those of Ross, Ostwald, and Irwin, and 
frequently conform to the choice of terms made by one or more of them. 1 use Byvaters 
Greek text. 

по See, for example, Burnet, The Ethics of Arise ad loc; Gauthier and Jolif, L'Éihique à 
Nicomague, ad loc; Ackrill, "Aristotle on Быштоны pp. 21-2. They take Aristotle to be 
saying that happiness consists in all intrinsic goods; 1 add such phrases as “all that can be fit 
imo a single Ме” or “all compossibe intrinsic goods” to cover the possibility dut some 
intrinsic goods might have to be omitted from happiness because по Ме can contain them 
all, But do not think that this refinement on their interpretation и necessarily an improve- 
ment. The important question is whether Aristotle thinks that happiness consists not only 
in virtuous activities, bur also in such intrinsic goods as honor, pleasure, and friends, If he 
does have this expansive conception of happiness, then it does not matter, for my purposes, 
whether he thinks И consist in all intrinsic goods or only in all compøssible intrinsic goods. 
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choiceworthy good in a special way: it is not most desirable in the way in 
which some noncomposite good like contemplation is more desirable 
when it is compared, one by one, with every other noncomposite good 
(justice, friendship, honor, and so on). Rather, happiness is the most 
choiceworthy good because of its all-inclusive structure: all compossible 
intrinsic goods are included within it, so that there is no way to make it 
more desirable by adding something else to it. 

1 will argue that this interpretation (sometimes called “inchusivism")"> 
is fundamentally misguided, and is based on misreading of the above 
passage and several others. ^ My thesis is not simply that inclusivism runs 
into trouble because of what Aristotle says about contemplation in Book 
X. Rather, I claim that it also gives a poor account of Book I. For the 
fundamental thesis of Book I, as I understand it, is that happiness consists 
in а long stretch of perfect virtuous activity of the rational soul.’ That 
one good can be analyzed into several subdivisions, since Aristotle distin- 
guishes several kinds of perfect virtues of the rational soul. But happiness 
is not a composite of all compossible intrinsic goods: for example, it does 
not include physical pleasures, or honor, or friends. Though inclusivism 
is widely accepted, I shall argue that it impedes our understanding of both 
Book I and Book X, and prevents us from grasping the central role of 
virtuous activity in Aristotle's theory. He thinks that, in order to lead our 
lives well, we need more than a list of intrinsic goods: we must determine 
which of them is most worthwhile, and how much each should be риг- 
sued. His way of imposing this kind of order on the diversity of human 


пу The term "inclusive end” and the contrasting term "dominant end” were introduced 
into discussions of Aristotle by Hardie, “The Final Good in Aristotle's Ets.” Of course, 
these phrases can be used in different and conficting ways. Note, for example, that there is 
э sense in which my interpretation takes Aristote to have an inchusive-end conception of 
happiness: if inclusivism is the view that, according to Aristotle, happiness consists in two 
ог more goods (thus Ackrill, “Aristotle on Eadaimonia,” р. 17), then in a way I am potting 
forward a version of inclusivism. For on my view happiness does not consist only in con- 
templation: there is also a secondary form of bappiness, which consists in moral activity. 
However, ifinclsivism is the view that happiness consists in all intrinsic goods (or all com- 
possible intrinsic goods), then 1 do not take Aristotle to be an inclusivist. Note too that 
there is an important difference between (a) "Human happiness consists in all the intrinsic 
goods" and (0) "A happy life for a human being contains all the intrinsic goods." 1 reject 
(a), but accept something close to (b). See 5.13. A happy life for a human being contains 
friends, physical pleasures, honors, health, and so on. These subordinate goods promote 
‘human happiness, but on my interpretation they are not what happiness consists in. 

“The interpretation of 1.7 1097514-20 that is now widely accepted has been challenged 
by Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics, pp. 204-205. СС his paper “Happiness,” p. 51. He is 
backed by Clark, Aristotle's Man, pp. 153-5. But 1 believe that their alternative reading is 
Jess well supported than the current orthodoxy. See $2. 

5 See 1.9 110024, 1.10 1101214-15, 1.13 110235-6. OF course, it is not at all clear what 
Aristotle means by activity of the soul in accordance with perfect virtue. For what is "per- 
fect" (lea) virtue? (An alternative translation would be "complete virtue") | take up this 
issue in 416-17. 
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goals is to arrange our ends in a hierarchy, and to place virtuous activity 
(whether practical or theoretical) at the top. Happiness is the end for the 
sake of which all others are desired; it consists solely in virtuous activity, 
and is not a composite of all intrinsic goods. 

Since happiness consists in virtuous activity alone, no increase or de- 
crease in the degree to which we possess other kinds of goods by itself 
constitutes an increase or decrease in happiness. And since perfec happi- 
ness consists in contemplation alone, there is no upper bound on the value 
of this activity. There is no such thing as a life that has more philosophical 
activity than is desirable; the more such activity one engages in, the better 
off one is. Furthermore, I take Aristotle to be saying that moral activity 
has this kind of priority over goods that are subordinate to it: when we 
compare two nonphilosophical lives and see that one has a higher degree 
of ethical activity than the other, then we can immediately infer that the 
more ethical life is happier. Even if the less moral life has a larger number 
of other goods (for example, more physical pleasures), that fact should 
not affect our comparison. For happiness does not consist in any of these 
lower goods: just as perfect happiness consists in contemplation alone, so 
the secondary form of happiness consists in ethical activity alone. 





2. Есозм 


Another important feature of my interpretation is that I do not take Ar- 
istotle to be an egoist." That is, 1 do not take him to be assuming, 


* As we shall see in Chapter 1, however, a proviso must be added, because Aristotle 
believes that if there is too lie contemplative activity in a life, then that activity docs not 
make the hfe happy. If a person engages in only a slight amount of philosophical activity, 
and then adds only a slight bit more, that addition does not advance him from a happy life 
to an even happier life. Increases in theoretical activity increase happiness only when the 
initial amount is above a certain threshold. When two lives are above that threshold, then 
whichever has more philosophical activity is the happier life. Lives that differ in length 
present a different problem: Suppose A and B lead philosophical lives for thirty years, and 
during this time A engages in a bit less philosophical activity than B; then В dies, and A 
changes careers, so that for twenty more years he leads a Ме filled with excellent practical 
activity but devoid of philosophical thought. B's Ме is slightly better than A's for thirty 
years, but Aristotle can say that A's whole life is better than B's whole life. Just as a tiny 
amount of contemplation is not enough to make a Ме happy, so a tiny difference in the 
amount of contemplation contained by two unequal periods may not be enough to make 
the shorter period happier. See too Chapter 5, note 23. 

Some form of egoism- either as э doctrine about how one should act or as a theory 
about how human beings necessarily act—is commonly ascribed to Aristode, either as his 
main tendency or a Вы consistent conviction. Sce, for example, Allan, The Philosophy of 
Aristotle, р. 140; Field, Moral Theory, рр. 110-111: Hardie, “The Final Good in Aristotle's 
Ethics," pp. 317-320; Irwin, Plato's Moral Theory, p. 25; Prichard, "The Meaning of Aga- 
thon in the Ethic of Aristotle,” p. 40 Ross, Aristotle, p. 230; Sidgwick, The Methodi of Ethics, 
рр. 91-2. A dissenting voice сап be found in Annas, "Plato and Aristotle on Friendship and 
Altruism,” pp. 539-544. However, the term “egoism is not used by all of hose who ascribe 
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implicitly or explicitly, that each human being must or should do what- 
ever promotes the greatest amount of good for himself. On my reading, 
he believes that although the best one can do for oneself is to lead a phil- 
osophical life, there may be circumstances in which one should lead a 
political Ме instead. Consider the following example: The king of a small 
Greek city sends his son to Athens in order to study political theory with 
Aristotle. The son shall some day inherit his father's position, and his 
training in Athens is undertaken in the expectation that he will rule more 
wisely after attending Aristotle's political lectures, and after studying the 
constitutions of other cities. When the son hears Aristotle's defense of the 
contemplative ideal, he decides that the life for which he has been 
groomed is not as desirable as the one he would have were he to stay in 
Athens and discuss philosophy for the rest of his days. If he returns to his 
city, he will have so much political work to do that no time will be left to 
undertake the study of theoretical subjects. But he thinks that he owes it 
to his father and his native city to lead the political life for which he has 
been prepared since early childhood. He would be better off were he to 
become a philosopher, but others with whom he has special ties would 
be worse off. And so he returns to his city, and leads a good—but not the 
best—life. 

In saying that Aristotle is not an egoist, I am claiming that nothing in 
his writings requires him to disapprove of the son's decision. When he 
argues, in NE X.7-8, that the philosopher's life is better than the states- 
man's, he is addressing those who are free to choose either kind of life. 
They are not constrained by special circumstances, and so they quite 
properly will choose the life that is best for them. Each asks, “How will 
Те happiest?” and Aristotle tries to show why each will be happiest by 
leading the philosophical life. But this allows him to say that in certain 
circumstances one should act for the sake of someone else's happiness, 
even if this means that in doing so one has less happiness for oneself. Не 
gives no formula for determining what one should do when such conflicts 
‘occur, that is, when the act that optimizes one's own well-being would 
prevent others from fully achieving their good. In fact, he denies that 
there can be such a formula. 

Consider another example: An old man is ill, and his son, a philoso- 
pher, is trying to decide what to do about it. If the son devotes himself to 
restoring his father's health, he knows that he will have to give up a ce 
tain amount of philosophical activity, and this loss cannot be recovered; 











to Aristotle а form of that doctrine, and more importantly, there may be no one moral oF 
psychological doctrine chat all ascribe to him. There are a number of different views that 
can be called egoistic, and so it is possible that my denial that Aristotle is an egoist is con- 
sistent with some of what these authors say. The kind of egoism that chim cannot be found 
in his works will be more fully described in 21 
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he does not think that if he gives up some time for theorizing now, he 
will as a result eventually have more time for this activity. Furthermore, 
his father is not a philosopher, and never will be; contemplation is not 
опе of his activities. And so, if thc son gives up some amount of theoret- 
ical activity, he cannot justify his choice by saying that although he will 
have less, others will have more, and the total amount of contemplation 
going on in the world will increase. 

On my interpretation, Aristotle is not committed to saying that the son. 
must refuse to help his father. Although he thinks that perfect happiness 
consists entirely in contemplation, he is not claiming that this is a good 
that one must maximize. How then should the son make his decision? 
Again, Aristotle would say that there is no formula. Presumably, he 
would agree that such factors as these should be taken into consideration: 
How serious is the father's illness? How much good can the son do? How 
much does the father want the son's care? How much time would it re- 
quire? Are there others who would be willing and better able to help? Has 
he been a good father and is he a good man? Is the amount of care that 
would be needed beyond what is normally expected of children? If these 
questions are answered in a certain way, then Aristotle would say that the 
son must help his father, despite the fact that as a result his life is less 
desirable than it would otherwise have been. In this case, it is not just the 
father who has suffered a misfortune; the son suffers a loss too, since he 
must give up the best activity, to some extent. Of course this is not a 
major sacrifice, since he still leads a philosophical life; although he is not 
as happy as he might have been, he is still leading the best kind of life, In 
fact, on my interpretation, the son could still live well even if he entirely 
gave up philosophy, for a secondary form of happiness is available to 
those who do not exercise the theoretical virtues. 





3. AN Overview 


1 shall proceed in the following way. 

In Chapter 1, I argue that X.7-8 contains a striking thesis about the 
value of contemplation: the more such activity a life contains, the better 
a life it is, This is not the weak claim that it would always be desirable to 
increase theoretical activity provided that this brings no loss in other 
goods. Rather, Aristotle's thesis is that it would always be desirable to 
change the mixture of goods in one's life so that contemplation increases, 
even if the level of other goods decreases. The best way to improve a life 
is to add a greater amount of philosophical activity to it. In this sense, 
there is no limit to the value of theoretical activity; more is always better 
than less, 

But, as I try to show in Chapter 2, this striking thesis does not commit 
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Aristotle to the view that, whatever one’s circumstances, one should 
maximize the amount of time one spends contemplating. For he nowhere 
assumes or claims that human beings should be devoted to their own 
maximal good. He believes that what is best for one person can sometimes 
conflict with what is best for another, and he does not think that in these 
circumstances each should always give priority to his own optimal well- 
being. Some just accommodation must be reached, in order to resolve 
such conflicts, and this requires attention to the proper relationship be- 
tween the conflicting parties. My treatment of these issues shall draw on 
several doctrines put forward in Aristotle's political writings: the rotation 
of rule among equals, the justification of slavery, and the occasional need 
for ostracism. I will also draw heavily on his discussion of friendship, in 
Books УШ and IX of the NE; for although Aristotle endorses self-love in 
these books, we should not take him to mean that one's own happiness is 
to be maximized, come what may for others. My principal claim in this 
chapter is that egoism—the view that each act should maximize one's 
own good—is too great a simplification of proper human relationships to 
fit Aristotle's thought. 

In Chapter 3, I argue that when Aristotle defends the philosophical 
ideal, in X.7-8, he does not abandon the psychological or normative as- 
sumptions he has been making throughout the NE. He continues to be- 
lieve that many different types of human ends (besides contemplation) are 
desirable in themselves, and he assumes that the philosopher will need 
them all, to some degree, in order to lead a life that is regularly devoted 
to theoretical activity over a long period of time. He takes it for granted 
that all human beings need friends in order to live well, and that philos- 
ophers will be best equipped to achieve their ultimate end over the course 
of a lifetime if they carry out their activities with others who have both 
the practical and the theoretical virtues. So contemplation is not an alter- 
native to the other goods (ethical virtue, friendship, pleasure) that are 
taken so seriously throughout the NE; rather, it is a way of organizing 
those subordinate ends into a coherent system: the best amount of lower 
goods to have, from one's own point of view, is the amount that most 
fully contributes to one’s ultimate end. Of every other good besides con- 
templation, there can be too much or too little for one’s own good. By 
aiming at this ultimate end, we have a target which helps us determine 
how much is too much, and how littl too little. Similarly, if we do not 
lead a philosophical life, but a political life instead, then ethical activity 
provides us with a guideline for answering quantitative questions about 
subordinate goods: the best amount of honor, the right number of 
friends, the appropriate amount of time spent on relaxation, is deter- 
mined by looking to the effects differing quantities will have on ethical 
activity. 
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In Chapter 4, I turn to Aristotle's main discussion of happiness, in 
Book I, and argue that he equates it with just one type of good: virtuous 
activity. One of the principal topics we will examine is his conception of 
the “for-the-sake-of” relation: what is it for one thing to be desired or 
desirable for the sake of another? My claim is that there is only one such 
relation recognized in Aristotle's text, and that it involves both normative 
and causal elements: when B (for example, a bridle) is for the sake of A 
(for example, riding horses), then B causally promotes A, and A provides 
a standard that regulates the production of B. In Book I, Aristotle is look- 
ing for an end for the sake of which every other end is pursued—and this 
“for the sake of” is to be understood in normative-causal terms. Happi- 
ness is the good that is causally promoted by every other end, and that pro- 
vides a standard for the regulation of every other end. According to an 
alternative interpretation, which I shall reject, there is a second for-the- 
sake-of relation in Book I: B is for the sake of A when A is a whole of 
which B is a part. Inclusivism requires such a relationship, for it takes 
every good (including ethically virtuous activity and contemplation) to 
be desirable for the sake of the all-inclusive composite that Aristotle alleg- 
edly identifies with happiness. 1 shal try to show that the for-the-sake-of 
relation never takes this form in Aristotle 

Once this issue has been settled, we will be able to understand the dis- 
tinction he makes between perfect and most perfect virtues: just as he 
thinks that such ends as wealth, honor, pleasure, and virtue can be ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy, some of these ends being for the sake of others, so 
he thinks that the virtues themselves can be arranged hierarchically. Some 
virtues of the rational soul are not perfect, because they are desirable only 
оп condition that they lead to other virtues; others are perfect but not 
most perfect because, although they are choiceworthy in themselves, 
they are also desirable for the sake of some further virtue. And in X.7-8, 
we learn that the most perfect virtue is the one that enables us to engage 
in our highest activity, contemplation. 

Chapter 5 then turns to the passage that has misled so many into think- 
ing that Aristotle has an inclusivist conception of happiness: these are the 
lines, cited above in Section 1, in which he holds that happiness is self- 
sufficient (it “makes life choiceworthy and in need of nothing") and that 
it is “most choiceworthy of all, without being counted in addition” 
(1097b14-20). Partly because this passage contains the premise “of goods 
the greater is always more choiceworthy,” many readers have inferred 
that happiness is inclusive of as many goods as a life can contain. 1 shall 
try to show how this inference can be blocked, and how the passage can 
be made consistent with Aristotle's frequent claim that happiness is to be 
identified with virtuous activity and with no other type of good. One of 
the advantages of my reading is that it allows us to see how his observa- 
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tion in 1.7 that happiness is self-sufficient is compatible with the thesis of 
X.7 that contemplation is the most self-sufficient good (1177а27-8). That 
thesis is nonsense if the self-sufficiency of a good consists in its containing 
all others. Once we reject this way of interpreting self-sufficiency, we can 
see how a single noncomposite good, like contemplation, can be most 
self-sufficient. 

Finally, in Chapter 6, 1 curn to the “function argument” of 1.7, and 
show how it helps prepare the way for Aristotle's defense of both the 
political and the philosophical lives. I will try to explain why Aristotle 
thinks that one kind of good life is devoted to the ultimate end of exercis- 
ing, as fully as possible, such virtues as justice, generosity, temperance, 
and practical wisdom. To have these virtues, one must structure one's 
ends so that everything else in one’s life is done for the sake of reasoni 
well, and for no further end. And so the political life resembles the life of 
the philosopher: each is devoted ultimately to excellence in reasoning 
and in each case subordinate goods (pleasure, honor, and so on) are pur- 
sued with moderation, since too few or too many would undermine one's 
highest end. 

When we read Aristotle in this way, we see that his famous doctrine of 
the mean is connected with his conception of happiness, and is therefore 
more controversial and substantive than has been realized. His thesis is far 
more interesting than the claim that we must do neither more nor less 
than we should; as he himself says, the doctrine of the mean is too gen- 
eral, unless it is tied to a definite target which helps us fix the boundary 
between extremes (МЕ 1138b18-34). That target is constituted by the 
intellectual virtues discussed in Book VI: we should educate our emotions 
and our desires for subordinate goods in such a way that we will be best 
able to exercise practical or theoretical reason. In other words, we should 
live in order to reason well; and to reason well isto exercise the virtues of 
the thinking part of the soul. All of our desires, and all of our external 
resources, should be regulated in such a way that they contribute fully to 
this ideal, as it is expressed either in the philosophical life or, failing chat, 
in the politica life. 
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Two Lives 


1.1. THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE AND THE POLITICAL LIFE 


The main burden of NE X.7-8 is to argue that "the life in accordance 
with understanding” (nous), as Aristotle calls it, is the happiest kind of life 
a human being can lead (11786-8). But precisely what kind of life is it? 
Which goods will it contain, and how are they to be organized? These are 
among the principal questions I will try to answer in this study. Before 1 
present and defend ту interpretation, however, I would like to begin 
with some elementary observations. 

Aristotle defends this life by giving a number of arguments designed 
to show that contemplation is the best activity available to human beings; 
and he also points to certain ways in which the virtue of sophia (theoretical 
wisdom) is superior to such practical excellences as justice, courage, and 
temperance. So, "the life in accordance with understanding" is obviously 
one that contains a certain amount of contemplative activity; and the per- 
son who engages in this activity thereby activates the virtue of theoretical 
wisdom. That virtue, we are told in VI.7 (1141a17-20), is a composite of 
understanding and knowledge (epistém?): to have theoretical wisdom is to 
be able (by means of nous) to grasp the first principles of certain theoret 
cal disciplines, and to be able (by means of epistäm£) to derive conclusions 
from those principles in an appropriate way.! To exercise any of these 
intellectual virtues is to bring to mind—to contemplate?—the eternal and 





1 See УС on epstmé, VL6 on nous, and VI.7 on sophia. We are told at 1139619-24 that 
the objects of scientific knowledge must be necessary and eternal. Aristotle's conception of 
such knowledge is most fully presented in Post An. 12-9; and see Post An. 1.19 on the 
division of labor between epitimé and nous. Note that at NE VI.7 1141420 Aristotle says 
that wisdom requires scientific knowledge “of things held most in honor" (so too 114153). 
Lake him to mean that someone bas theoretical wisdom simpliciter (and is not merely sophor 
in some respect) only when be has understood the divine first causes of the universe. See 
Met. L2 (especially 98345-11) on the objects of the highest form of wisdom, Note too the 
implied distinction at NE VI. 1142217-18 between expertise in mathematical or natural 
science, on the one hand, and theoretical wisdom on the other. The important point is that 
the ideal Ме is not one in which just any theoretical object (such as plane figures or winged 
animals) is contemplated: ideally, one should contemplate the first cause of the univers. 1 
return to this point in 1.19. 

? Aristotle uses егы to cover a wide range of cases, and it does not always designate the 
activity in which one exercises theoretical wisdom. One can be said to be engaged inthevia 
whenever one closely observes or studies something—whatever that something is. For cx- 
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necessary truths of a theoretical discipline that one has mastered. And so 
a "life in accordance with understanding” could just as well be called "a 
contemplative life.” And since philosophia is another name Aristotle gives 
to the activity of contemplation (1177225), we can also say that the person 
who leads the best kind of life is a philosopher.’ 

But after Aristotle argues that the life in accordance with understand- 
ing is happiest, he adds: “secondarily, the [life] in accordance with che 
other virtue" (117849). There is, in other words, another life besides che 
philosophical life and another happiness (221-2); it is a life in accordance 
with practical rather than theoretical virtue, and its happiness is in some 
way secondary. Though it is uncontroversial that in Х.7-8 Aristotle dis- 
‘cusses these two lives—one in accordance with understanding, the other 
in accordance with practical virtuc—it is not at all clear what the relation 
between them is. Is he saying that one should lead the philosophical life 





ample, every стай studies (бейи) the process by which contingent objects come into being 
(VLA 1140a11-12); the person of practical wisdom studies his own good (VI.7 1141529; 
and we can study the actions of our neighbors better than our own (IX.9 1169633). But the 
thedria Aristotle is talking about in X.7-8 is not the study of just any objects or truths. It is 
the activation of theoretical wisdom, and this state of mind does not take human happiness 
as an object of study—a point Aristotle emphasizes in VI.12 (1143b18-20). When he uses 
бейта in this narrow way, he contrast it with practical activity and practical thought; see, 
for example, 15 1095b18-19, VE2 1139427-8, X.7 1177Ь2-3, X.9 118020-21. Whether 
едг used narrowly or broadly, iti always a condition in which one is actually directing 
‘one's attention to something (see, for example, УЙ. 3 114664-3, X.4 117521); it is an active 
ity and not merely a capacity or disposition. Its important to bear in mind that to activate 
the virtue of theoretical wisdom—to contemplate—is not to be seeking knowledge, but to 
be bringing to mind the knowledge one already has. (Aristotle claims that the thoughts of 
the knower are more pleasant than those of the seeker: X.7 11774267.) Someone who first 
undertakes an investigation is engaged in hairis in the broad (see, for example, X.9 
1181b18, 20) but not the narrow sense. 

? Aristote uses philosophia and из cognates to name both (a) tbe search for wisdom un- 
dertaken by those who do not yet have и (Me. 2 98212-21) and (b) the activity engaged 
in by the wise when they bring to mind the truths they know (Met, П.1 993619-20). Since 
X7 is a defense of the activity chat actualizes our best virtue (1177a12-17), philosophia at 
1177425 presumably refers to (b) eather than (a). I therefore take 117425-7 to be saying that 
philosophy is reasonably thought to be our best activity, since those who know (that is, 
those who contemplate the truth) engage in a more pleasant pursuit than those who are still 
seeking the truth. f philosophia at 1177425 meant "seeking wisdom,” then Aristotle's ar- 
gument at 1177425-7 would be that since the pleasures of philosophy are so great, those of 
knowing must be even greater) 

* 1t is not clear what word should be used to fill out Aristotle's sentence. ls he saying at 
117849 “secondarily, the life in accordance with the other virtue is happiest”? Or is be saying 
“secondarily, the Ме in accordance with the other virtue is happy"? Fortunately, nothing of 
{importance turns on this indeterminacy. He is saying either that the practical life is second- 
happiest or that i ıs happy im a secondary way, and these are equivalent 








est” at 117839, Ross and Ostwald "happy" 
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rather than the other one? Or are we to combine the two lives and lead 
them both? That is a question to which we will soon return. 

‘We should also note that at times, when Aristotle argues that exercising 
theoretical virtue has certain advantages over exercising practical virtue, 
he makes his point by drawing a contrast between the philosopher and 
the pol . For example, at 1178323-b5, he claims that the politician 
(the politikos: 1178426-7) will need more external goods than will the per- 
son who contemplates. And he also points out that political activity is not 
as leisurely as contemplation (11774-24). This contrast between the phi- 
losopher and the politician is not a different contrast from the one he has 
been drawing between the life in accordance with understanding and the. 
life in accordance with practical virtue. Just as the philosopher is the per- 
son who leads the life in accordance with understanding, so the politician 
is the person who leads the life in accordance with the other virtues. Of 
course, it may be that, properly interpreted, X.7-8 is urging us to lead a 
life that is both philosophical and political: Aristotle may be saying that 
although some kind of primacy should be given to philosophical activity, 
the best life will be that of someone who is both a philosopher and a 
statesman. That is a possibility I am still leaving open. 

1 now want to put forward a suggestion that goes beyond the uncon- 
troversial points I have been making: I believe that there is a certain con- 
nection between the project Aristotle is undertaking in X.7-8 and a ques- 
tion he discusses in 1.5. Before I say what that connection is, let me briefly 
describe the contents of that earlier chapter: There are, Aristotle says 
(1095b14-19), three main answers to the question "What is happiness?” 
and each corresponds to a different way of life. The first kind of life is one 
preferred by the many: they think that happiness consists in physical plea- 
sure. After briefly criticizing this conception of the good (b19-22), he 
turns to a second kind of life—the political life—and tries to associate it 
with a way of answering the question "What is happiness?" At first, he 
takes those who lead a political life to be saying that happiness consists in 
honor. But then, after criticizing this conception of happiness (522-30), 
he considers another conception that might bc attributed to those who 
lead a political life: perhaps the end of this life is virtue (b30-31). Again, 
Aristotle argues against this way of saying what happiness is (1095b31— 
109644). He then postpones discussion of the third main kind of life—the 
contemplative life—and instead criticizes the view that happiness consists 








* Thus Hardie, Aristotle's Ethica! Theory. p. 422: Ross, Aristotle, р. 23. Cooper, НСА, 
p. 160. 

* Thus Gauthier and Jolif, Lhique à Nicmague, vol. 2, p. 82; Stewart, Notes onthe 
Nicomachean Ethic of Aristotle, vol. 1 (pp. 59-62), vol 2 (pp. 443-5); Keyt, “Intellectualism 
in Aristotle,” pp. 372-4, 377. 
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in wealth (24-7). The chapter concludes with the observation that none 
of the rival conceptions of happiness considered thus far has been suc- 
cessful (37-10) 

Does Aristotle think thar he has in 1.5 given good reasons for not lead- 
ing a political life? Is he saying here that the only acceptable conception 
of happiness must be the one put forward by those who favor the contem- 
plative life? I suggest that we answer these questions in the negative. We 
should not take Aristotle to be saying in 1.5 that he has completed his 
discussion of the political life. For as we have seen, he continues his dis- 
cussion of that life in X.7-8, where he argues that the life of a philosopher 
is happier than that of a politician. Furthermore, in X.7-8 he does not 
base his comparison between the philosophical and the political lives on 
the assumption that the statesman's end is either honor or virtue—the 
‘two conceptions of happiness that have been rejected in in 1.5. Rather, the 
starting point of X.7 is that happiness consists not in virtue itself but in 
activity in accordance with virtue (1177212). 

1 suggest, therefore, that we read 1.5 in the following way: It is not 
claiming that a person leading a political life must say either that happi- 
ness is honor or that it is virtue. If Aristotle were doing that, then, having 
rejected both answers, he would be in a position to say that we should not 
lead a political life. Instead, 1.5 is saying that ifhonor or virtue is taken to 
be the end of the political life, then that kind of life is based on an unac- 
ceptable answer to the question “What is happiness?" Furthermore, I sug- 
gest that in X.7-8 Aristotle is assuming that the political life can be asso- 
ciated with a better answer to that question than either “honor” or 
“virtue.” The best answer it can give to that question is “activity in accor- 
dance with such practical virtues as courage, justice, and temperance and 
зо on." The contemplative life, by contrast, rests on the thesis that hap- 
piness consists in activity in accordance with theoretical wisdom. If we 
connect 1.5 with X.7-8 in this way, then we should say that the treatment 
of the political life in 1.5 is merely introductory: Aristotle is not rejecting 
the political life there, but is instead trying out and rejecting two concep- 
tions of happiness that can, with some reason, be associated with that life. 
The proper way to associate that kind of life with a conception of happi- 
ness is to take its end to be activity in accordance with moral virtue. So, 
when we finish 1.5, we do not yet know how politicians should best de- 
fend their way of life by basing it on а certain conception of happiness. 
The comparison between the political and the philosophical lives is barely 
touched upon in that early chapter, but rather than leave it unfinished, 
Aristotle returns to it in X.7-8. In fact, when we consider that X.6 argues. 
against identifying happiness with pleasant amusements (1176b9— 
1177211), then we can say that X.6-8 returns to the theme of 1.5: the three 
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most favored kinds of life are those dedicated to pleasure, politics, and 
philosophy.” 

What I have said so far is compatible with the possibility that in Х.7-8 
Aristotle is urging his readers to lead a life that is both philosophical and 
political. He might believe that the best answer to the question “What is 
happiness?” is not one that would be given by a single-minded philoso- 
pher (“theoretical activity”), or one that would be given by a single- 
minded statesman ("practical activity”), but rather one that combines 
both answers: happiness is activity in accordance with theoretical and 
practical virtue. In chat case, he would be saying that we should not be 
merely philosophers or merely politicians, but should instead lead the life 
of someone who is both a theoretician and a statesman. That is an inter- 
pretation I shall soon consider. My proposal, at this point, is simply that 
we make a certain connection between 1.5 and X.7-8. The later chapters. 
return to a question that has been raised but not answered in the earlier 
chapter: should we lead a political or a philosophical life? Perhaps Aris- 
totle’s answer is that we do not need to choose, since we should ideally 
combine both carcers. 

The interpretation I have given so far is open to two challenges. First, 
1 have used portions of Book I to help explain what Aristotle is doing in 
Book X: noticing that in X. 7-8 he takes the life in accordance with ethical 
virtue to be the life of a politician, 1 claimed that he is investigating the 
difference between the kinds of lives that were first mentioned in 1.5. But 
it may be objected that 1 am not justified in making any such connection 
between Aristotle's two treatments of happiness in the NE. For, as | noted 
in the Introduction, some have argued that there is a deep conflict be- 
tween these two portions of the NE, and if they are correct, then in study- 
ing X.7-8 we must be prepared to set aside everything Aristotle says in 
earlier parts of his work. Second, it can be argued that in Book I, and 
throughout the bulk of the NE, Aristotle takes the advocate of the polit- 
ical life to give an all-inclusive answer to the question “What is happi- 
ness?" That is, human happiness consists in all compossible intrinsic 
goods, and since this is the end that politics trics to bring about, the ad- 
vocate of the political life will answer the question “What is happiness?" 
by equating it with all such goods. By contrast, on the reading I have 
proposed, Aristotle takes the advocate of the political life to be saying that 
the one good with which happiness should be identified is activity in ac- 
cordance with the practical virtues. 

› The idea that the three most prominent lives $ correspond to the three lives of X.6- 


8 is not new. See, for example, Gauthier and Jolif, L'Érkigue à Nicomague, on 1177:6-9; 
Keyt, "totellectudlisen in Aristotle,” p. 375. 
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Neither objection can be answered at the moment. First, 1 cannot show 
yet that the NE is a unified work; that conclusion can emerge only when 
all of my arguments have been presented, and the reader is in a position 
to judge how good a case I have made. What сап say now in my defense 
is that good methodology requires us to start with the assumption that 
the NE is internally consistent, and to abandon this assumption only 
when we have good reason to do so. We should try to see how far we can 
explain what Aristotle says in one place by appealing to what he says 
elsewhere, and we should give up this attempt only when our project 
fails. And so I will continue to range back and forth between Books I and 
X, on the assumption that they present different aspects of a single co- 
herent theory. I assume that no one objects in principle to this method, 
though many may be skeptical about the project's chances of success. 

As for the second objection, I must again ask the reader to wait pa- 
tiently for arguments that will be given later. In order to develop my 
interpretation, I must postpone discussion of those passages that seem to 
undermine it. 1 will argue later that Aristotle never commits himself to 
an all-inclusive conception of happiness. If 1 am right about this, and if 
Х.7-8 can eventually be shown to form a unity with what precedes it, 
then we should develop and explore the suggestions I have been making 
about the relation between 1.5 and X.7-8: The comparison between po- 
litical and philosophical lives, initiated in 1.5, is not abandoned, but is 
finally addressed in the later part of Aristotle's work. X.7-8 confirms the 
point, made in 1.5, that cach of the different lives is associated with a 
different conception of happiness: the philosopher says it is theoretical 
activity, the statesman that it is practical activity. Aristotle implies in 1.5 
that the differences between political and philosophical careers must be 
considered if we are to lead our lives as best we can. And it is only in X.7— 
8 that those differences are brought to light, and we are told which of 
those two lives is better, 


1.2. Cuoosıng ETHICAL Аспуту 


Proceeding on the assumption that X.6-8 returns to the project, initiated 
in L5, of comparing lives, and that X.7-8 focuses on the philosophical 
and the political lives, let us now ask what these two lives consist in. 
Precisely what is involved in leading a philosophical life, and in leading a 
political life? How do they differ, and in what ways are they similar? (Bear 
in mind that, however much or little they differ, it is possible that they 
arc, ideally, to be combined.) 

It is uncontroversial that there will be some similarities. For Aristotle 
is willing to assume (1178425-6) that theoretical virtue and ethical virtue 
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need the necessary goods (such as health and food: see 117834-5) to the 
same degree. So itis not the case that leading a philosophical life requires 
having goods A, B, C, . . . , whereas leading a political life requires М, 
N, O, . . ., there being no overlap between the two classes. But can we 
be more precise than this? Can we say more about which goods they have 
in common, and which goods (if any) are peculiar to each life? 

I will soon say what I think the differences are between these two lives, 
and I will argue that, ideally, they are not to be combined; on my inter- 
pretation, Aristotle thinks that we do best to choose a philosophical rather 
than a political life. But for now 1 would like to remind the reader of a 
feature of my interpretation that was emphasized in the Introduction, 
One of the major claims of this book is that the two lives have a great deal 
in common, beyond the necessary goods: in particular, I hold that both 
the philosopher and the statesman have the ethical virtues of justice, cour- 
age, temperance, and so on. One part of this claim is of course uncon- 
troversial, for everyone agrees that the statesman has these traits of char- 
acter. As we saw in the previous section, X.7-8 assumes that the life in 
accordance with ethical virtue is the life of a politikos. But the other part 
of my claim can be called into question. What reason do we have for 
thinking that, in Aristotle's opinion, the person leading the philosophical 
life will have the ethical virtues? In fact, why should we not take Aristotle 
to be saying that this is precisely where the two lives will differ: the poli- 
tician has ethical but not theoretical virtue, whereas the philosopher has 
theoretical but not ethical virtue? 

My reply is that there is some textual basis within X.7-8 for rejecting 
this suggestion. For Aristotle reminds his readers in X.8 that the philos- 
opher is a human being (117855, 33); and, he adds: “Insofar as he is a 
human being and lives together with a larger group, he chooses to do the 
things that are in accordance with virtue. Therefore, he will need such 
things [external goods] in order to live a human life (anthröpeuesthai)” (b5~ 
7). We will return to this passage in Chapter 3, but for now we need only 
observe that Aristotle thinks of the philosopher as someone who has this 
much in common with the statesman: both of them choose to act in ac- 
cordance with the ethical virtues. For it is clear from the context chat this 
is the kind of virtue he has in mind in the above passage. 

It can be argued, however, that although Aristotle's philosophers 
choose to do ethically virtuous acts, they see nothing intrinsically desir- 
able in such behavior. On this interpretation, the best life consists in mai 
mizing the amount of theoretical activity one engages in, on the grounds 
that this is the only intrinsically worthwhile good. Philosophers will, on 
certain occasions, perform just acts—not because they have the virtue of 
Justice, but because in those circumstances just action will be the most 
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effective means to their selfish and intellectual ends.* If this interpretation 
is correct, then the statesman and the philosopher do have more in com- 
mon than their possession of the necessary external goods; statesmen will 
always act in accordance with the ethical virtues, and philosophers will at 
least sometimes do the same. But the difference (indeed, incompatibility) 
between the two lives would be far more striking than their similarities. 
Philosophers would not have the ethical virtues; instead, they would hold 
themselves ready to do whatever is contrary to virtue in order to increase 
their opportunities for contemplating. By contrast, politicians, being 
good people, would never do anything contrary to virtue (1.10 1100b34- 
5); they choose ethical activity for its own sake (П.4 1105232). 

But this way of contrasting the philosopher and the politician could be 
plausible only to those who have already become convinced that the treat- 
ment of happiness in Book X is inconsistent with earlier parts of the NE. 
For on this reading, X.7-8 ranks the life of someone indifferent to the 
virtues of character above the life of someone dedicated to expressing 
those virtues. And so these chapters would be committed to the view that 
we are better off if we do not have such virtues as justice and courage. 
But this doctrine must be inconsistent with the bulk of the NE. For Ar- 
istotle makes it quite clear in earlier parts of this work that he is not 
merely describing certain qualitics—called ethical “virtues"—that some 
people have and others lack. He does not adopt the attitude of an anthro- 
pologist who studies certain ideals without committing himself to their 
worth. Rather, he studies the ethical virtues because he thinks they are 
goods we want to possess, and he expects his audience to agree. As he 
says in I1.2: "The present inquiry is not for the sake of contemplation,” as 
others are. For we examine virtue not in order to know what it is, but in 
order to become good, since otherwise there would be no benefit in it 

‚ 7 (1103ь26-9). But there would have been no benefit in examining the 
ethical virtues for those in Aristotle's audience who eventually decide to 
lead the immoral life he allegedly advocates in X.7-8. 

Since Lam taking the unity of the NE as my working hypothesis, 1 will 
set aside this way of contrasting the philosopher and the statesman. In- 
stead, I will assume that the philosopher, like the statesman, is a good 
person, and has benefited from undertaking a study of ethical virtue. 
Nothing in X.7-8 should be read as undermining what precedes these 








* This is how Cooper reads this passage. See RHCA, pp. 160-68, especially 164. In "Con- 
templation and Happiness: A Reconsideration,” he abandons this reading, 

Aristotle's point is that we do not study politics merely in order to contemplate its 
truths. Of course, in the narrow sense of theória (see note 2 above), the only truths contem- 
plated are the ones known by virtue of theoretical wisdom, and these do not include political 
truths, In this passage, Aristote is using еда more broadly, to include any object of study 
whatsoever 
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chapters if we can avoid doing so, and so when Aristotle says that philos- 
ophers choose to act ethically (1178b6), we should take this to express his 
assumption that they have the ethical virtues. If we ask, "Why do Aris- 
totle's philosophers choose to act ethically?" we have no reason, at this 
stage of our study, to reply: "as a mere means.” Rather, we should say 
that since they are human beings and not gods, they live with others, and 
а good life for those who are in these circumstances requires the posses- 
sion and exercise of the ethical virtues. 

Of course, we cannot rest content with this answer, however true it 
may be. For we want to know why Aristotle thinks that someone leading 
the philosophical life will choose to possess and exercise the ethical vir- 
tues. More important, we want to know why he thinks anyone—philos- 
opher or not—should have the virtues of character. I will tackle the first 
of these questions in Chapter 3, and the second in Chapter 6. For now, I 
simply proceed on the assumption that, for whatever reason, leading the 
philosophical life involves activities that express the ethical virtues. 


1.3. THE PHILOSOPRICAL-POLITICAL Lire 


I now want to consider the possibility that in X.7-8 Aristotle is not urg- 
ing his readers to lead a philosophical life rather than a political life, but is 
instead saying that we should lead a life in accordance with both under- 
standing and practical virtue. In other words, according to this interpre- 
tation, X.7-8 tells us to be philosophers and statesmen, just as Plato's 
Republic tells the highest class of citizens to be both philosophers and rul- 
ers. At certain times, Aristotle believes, we should take up leading posi- 
tions in the polis, and deliberate with others about which laws should be 
adopted and which decrees issued; but at other times, we should with- 
draw from the political arena, and study philosophy instead. 

Of course, this interpretation cannot deny that much of X.7-8 is de- 
voted to drawing a contrast between the life in accordance with under- 
standing and the life in accordance with ethical virtue. But it warns us not 
to be misled by this contrast. Aristotle's intention, it holds, is to show 
that one aspect of the philosophical-political life is superior to the other: 


"® 1 take Aristotle to be assuming that a politike is not merely a citizen of a certain com- 
munity, but also someone who regularly takes an active part in such typically political ac- 
tivities as legislating, adjudicating. and deliberating on behalf of the whole community. See 
VL8 1141624-33. And of course he does not merely engage in these activities, but does 
them well; he has undertaken the further political studies Aristotle recommends in X.9 (see 
especially 118067-28, 118163-12), and rules in light of the conception of virtue put forward 
in the NE. So, leading the political life is not merely a matter of having and exercising such 
‘virtues as Justice and temperance. It involves studying and exercising the science that rules 
over all other practical disciplines (1.2 109462-3) and that issues laws governing them (b4- 
ө 
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when a person contemplates, he is at his happiest; when he engages in 
politics, he is involved in a second-best activity. So read, X.7-8 is merely 
saying that higher priority should be given to the philosophical aspect of 
‘our lives than to their political aspect. The happy life is analyzed into two 
parts—one’s life as a philosopher and one's life as a politician—and the 
first of these components is the one that is happiest. 

How might one arrive at this interpretation? The reasoning that under- 
lies it could be put as follows: Suppose Aristotle were saying that we 
should lead the life in accordance with understanding rather than the life 
in accordance with practical virtue. In that case, he would be rejecting the 
ethical virtues: he would be saying that we should develop the theoretical 
virtues rather than such moral excellences as justice and courage. But that 
is a highly unpalatable reading, for Aristotle indicates throughout the 
bulk of the NE that we ought to possess and exercise these virtues of 
character. Accordingly, if we want to read the NE as a unity, we should 
take the life in accordance with understanding and the life in accordance 
with practical virtue as two aspects of the one life that Aristotle is urging 
us to lead, And since one aspect of this life is philosophical and the other 
political, he is in effect telling his readers to be both philosophers and 
politician: 

But this argument rests on a mistake. It moves from: 


(a) "The happiest life is a life in accordance with understanding; it is not a 
life in accordance with practical virtue. 





to: 


(b) The happiest life is that of someone who has understanding but not 
practical virtue 


?! Like this to be the gist of the argument that lies behind the interpretation of Stewart, 
Gauthier and Jolif, and Keyt. See note 6 above. Their position, as I here represent it, need 
not rest ов any thesis about how the term Ма СМЕ. “way of life”) is used. That is, it does 
not commit them to the chim that in Greek usage a single person can be said to lead two. 
dierent bios at the same time. Aritode, on their reading. argues that one should lead а Ме 
in which one is both a philosopher and a politician; this need not be expressed by saying 
(hat one is to lead rwo hives. For the clim that a single person cannot be said to have simul- 
taneously several bo, see Cooper, RHGA, pp. 159-160. Keyt, "Intellecualism in Aris- 
побег" p. 373, cites text that he takes to undermine Cooper's position, and Cooper replies 
in “Contemplation and Happiness: A Reconsideration.” pp. 213-215 n. 14. 1 ink that Pla- 
to's Laws 7344-е casts some doubt on Cooper's chim, but docs not decisively refute it. The 
important point в that the interpretation defended by Keyt and the others can be defeated 
оп independent grounds. IX. 7-8 advocates a combined hfe, it must be а life that alternates 
between philosophical and роса activity. And there s strong evidence that Arstole does 
mot take such a dual carer to be the Бем available to human beings. 
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And it holds that since (b) should be rejected, so should (a). But the move 
from (a) to (b) rests on a dubious way of construing “the life in accordance 
with understanding.” It assumes that if a life is in accordance with X 
rather than Y, then it is a life that has X but no Y. But there is no reason 
to take “life in accordance with X” in this way: a life that is in accordance 
with X can have lots of goods besides X. We have seen that, according to 
Aristotle, the philosopher must be equipped with necessary goods, and 
will choose to act ethically. But this docs not mean that his life is one that 
is in accordance with food, shelter, health, ethical virtue, and so on. The 
philosophical life is one that gives a certain kind of primacy to theoretical 
reason and to contemplation, and that is why Aristotle calls it a life in 
accordance with understanding. (We shall soon discuss what kind of pri- 
macy that is.) It is not a life in accordance with practical virtue, because 
those virtues do not have primacy in it. But we should not infer that these 
practical excellences play no role whatsoever in the philosophical life 

(That role will be discussed in Chapter 3.) And so we should not assume. 
that Aristotle's consistency can be preserved only if we take him to Бе 
urging his readers to lead a life that is both in accordance with under- 
standing and in accordance with ethical virtue. A life can contain ethical 
activity without giving primacy to that activity—that is, without being a 
life in accordance with ethical virtue. 

According to the interpretation I shall defend, this talk of primacy can 
be made more precise. А good has primacy in a life, and that life is in 
accordance with that good, when it is the ultimate end of that life; and 
the ultimate end ofa life is one that has three features: (a) all other ends in 
that life are desired for its sake; (b) it is desired for itself; and (c) it is not 
desired for the sake of any other good in that life. On my reading, con- 
templation is the ultimate end of the philosophical life, and activity in 
accordance with ethical virtue is the ultimate end of the political life. The 
philosopher will engage in ethical activity, but will do so for the sake of 
contemplation;" therefore, his life is “in accordance with understanding” 
and not in accordance with practical virtue. By contrast, the political life 
is one that omits contemplation: the politician always acts for the sake of 
moral activity, and since contemplation is not desirable for the sake of 
any further good, it plays no role in the second-best life. 

But before I try to defend this interpretation, I would like to say more 
about the alternative under consideration in this section. I have rejected 
опе argument that might be used to reach the conclusion that the two 





* Valuing ethical activity because it promotes contemplation в of course compatible with 
valuing ethical activity for its own sake. The philosopher who fully understands what hap- 
Piness is will not only see that ethical activity is desirable in itself, but also realize chat such 
activity constitutes a secondary form of happiness. For further discussion, see 38. 
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lives discussed in X.7-8 are to be combined. But can we give reasons for 
rejecting that conclusion? Can we say why Aristotle should not be taken 
to be claiming that the ideal life for a human being is one that is a mixed 
philosophical-political life, that is, one in which we alternate between the- 
Oretical activities and such typically political activities as making laws, 
adjudicating conflicts, debating policy, and so on? 

‘To begin with, there is a powerful argument from silence: It was com- 
monly assumed by Aristotle's contemporaries that politics and philoso- 
phy are two alternatives between which one must choose. Those with 
sufficient leisure had to decide whether to become philosophers or polit- 
ical leaders." And although someone advising a young man faced with 
this choice could advocate a dual career—as Plato does in the Republic— 
there is absolutely no evidence in NE X.7-8 or in any of his other writ- 
ings that Aristotle did so. In these chapters, he argues that the philosoph- 
ical life is superior to the political life, and says nothing at all to suggest 
that one should not choose one rather than the other, but should instead 
combine them. In the absence of any such suggestion, his audience would 
have naturally taken him to mean that ideally one should be a philosopher 
rather than a political leader. Imagine present-day students asking their 
teacher whether they should enter the academic world or pursue a polit- 
ical career. Suppose the teacher replies by enumerating all the advantages 
of an intellectual life. Would the students infer chat they were being told 
to pursue both of their options? 

This argument from silence is reinforced by positive evidence drawn 
from X.7-8. One of the points Aristotle makes, when he tries to show 
the superiority of contemplation to the politician's activities, is that the 
philosopher needs fewer external supplies than does the politician 
(1177a27-b1, 1178325-b6). The greater the undertakings of the states- 
man, the more he will need in the way of external goods (1178b1-3); by 
contrast, these sorts of goods are not needed for contemplative activity, 
and might even be called hindrances (63-5). These remarks of Aristotle's 
will receive fuller attention in Chapter 3, but for now we can say that they 


® See Pol 1.7 1288035-7: those who have sufficient resources appoint someone to oversee 
their slaves, and devote their time to ether philosophy or politics, In Pol. ҮП.2, Aristote 
consider which of there two alternatives is more cboiceworthy and says nothing to suggest 
that they should be combined. The decision about which life to lead is momentous 
(1324425-35), but instead of declaring himself in favor of one or the other, Aristotle finds 
fault with arguments that have been given on both sides (1324435-132545). NE 14-5 also 
assumes that the political and philosophical lives are competing alternatives: people lead 
different lives because they have different conceptions of happiness (109520-22, 14-16}; 
and those who lead political or philosophical lives эге parties to this dispute. These passages 
dearly indicate that political and philosophical careers were generally regarded as alterna- 
tives between which one must choose 
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suggest that a choice must be made between the philosophical and the 
political lives. For if one level of external goods best suits a philosopher, 
and a higher level best suits the statesman, then onc had better decide 
which kind of career one will pursue, and make appropriate adjustments 
in the other goods by means of which one supports such a life. It would 
be silly to take Aristotle to be suggesting that we should strike a mean 
between the level of goods best for philosophy and that best for political 
action. There is no textual support for such a reading, and one can easily 
sec why such a middling approach would be doubly defective: the level 
of supplies would be too low for one sort of life and too high for the 
other. 

We will sce, later in this chapter, that Aristotle puts forward a definite 
view about how much theoretical activity itis good for a human being to 
‘engage in. His formula, as | understand it, is that the more one contem- 
plates, the better one's life; there is no such thing as a human being who 
has studied philosophy too much for his own good. Now, if 1 am right 
about this, it will provide decisive evidence against the view that the best 
life for a human being must be one that combines the activities of a phi- 
losopher and a political leader. For obviously the political activities in- 
volved in holding office and participating in legislative or judicial deci- 
sions take a great deal of time, and so they leave one with less time for 
developing one’s understanding of the theoretical disciplines and contem- 
plating their truths. If, as I shall argue, Aristotle holds that human beings 
become happier the more they contemplate, then he cannot also believe 
that the best life we can lead is one in which we willingly give up time we 
could spend on theoretical pursuits in order to engage in political activity. 
In normal circumstances, philosophers who are not burdened with the 
responsibilities of Plato's philosopher-king will have more time for the- 
oretical studies, and, since more contemplation is always better than less, 
they will have better lives. 

Tconchude that the most plausible way to read Х.7-8 is to take Aristotle 
to be considering two models of how to lead one's life. The two lives— 
one in accordance with understanding, the other in accordance with prac- 
tical virtue—are the main options between which Aristotle's leisured 
male audience had to choose. And the obvious way to read him is to take 
him to be saying that the first option is better than the second. For though 
both will be happy lives (if each is equipped with resources at its own 
riate level), the life of the philosopher is happier than that of the 
an. That is what Aristotle means when he says (1178a6-8) that the 
life in accordance with understanding is happiest, and then adds, "scc- 
ondarily, the [life] in accordance with the other virtue" (39-10). 
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Having agreed that the philosophical and political lives are not to be com- 
bined, but are instead alternatives between which we must choose, let us 
return to the question of how those lives differ. One possible reading 
would be this: according to Aristotle, the only important difference be- 
tween these two lives is that the first contains some theoretical activity 
whereas the second has none. The best life is that of a person who, upon 
occasion, exercises the virtue of theoretical wisdom; but where this activ- 
ity is ranked, in one's scale of values, is immaterial, so long as one en- 
gages in it to some extent. 

То see more fully what this reading involves, consider two different 
philosophers: the first contemplates for six hours every day, and prefers 
this activity to all others; the second contemplates for only one hour every 
other day, because there are many other activities that he enjoys more and 
takes to be better goods than contemplation. According to this interpre- 
tation, Aristotle thinks that both are leading a life in accordance with un- 
derstanding, and both have the happiest kind of life there is for a human 
being. Neither philosophical life is better than the other, and the choice 
between them is a matter of indifference. Both kinds of life are better than 
the second-best life, which is that of a statesman who has no theoretical 
wisdom and who never contemplates. 

T know of no one who has proposed such a reading of X.7-8, but that 
does not mean that it is wrong. If it is a bad reading, we should be able to 
say why. And in fact it is quite easy to do so: Aristotle believes that con- 
templation is the best kind of activity and the highest single good. There- 
fore, he could not believe that there is nothing to choose between a life 
that ranks this activity first and a life that gives it a lower priority. He 
must think that the person who ranks other goods above contemplation 
is making a mistake about how best to lead his life; such a person does 
not have a perfect understanding of what his goal in life should be, and 
such a life cannot be the happiest there is for human beings. 

‘The evidence that, according to X.7-8, contemplation is the best single 
good is abundant: It is the activity of the best virtue (1177a12-13), and so 
it is the best activity (a19-20). And Aristotle tries to substantiate this 
ranking: the objects studied by the philosopher are the best that can be 
grasped (220-21); contemplation is the activity we can engage in most 
continuously (221); it gives us our greatest pleasures (223-5); it is more 
self-sufficient than ethical activity (a27-8); a human being is most of all 
to be identified with theoretical reason (11787); and this part of the hu- 
man soul is the one that is most akin to the gods (1179226-7). 

Clearly, Aristotle would not bother making these claims if he thought 
that where one ranks contemplation among goods is a matter of no prac- 
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tical importance. In some way or other, our lives should give expression 
to the fact that contemplation is superior to every other good. But pre- 
cisely how is this to be done? If one agrees with Aristotle that theoretical 
activity is the highest good available to us, then what follows about the 
way one decides to act? What plans or methods of decision making are 
ruled out or required by such a ranking? Surely, in order to lead the best 
life, it is not sufficient that one merely believes that contemplation is our 
best activity: such a belief must in some way affect the way one makes 
choices. And it is not sufficient if one merely engages in this activity at 
some point or other in one’s life: that is not giving it enough prominence. 
‘What then must one do, in order to give expression to one’s belief that 
contemplation is the best single activity? 

One way of answering this question would be as follows: Before you 
act, always check to see how much contemplation each of the alternatives 
will bring you over the long run, and choose the act that brings you no 
less of this good than any of the others. For example, if your father is ill, 
and helping him would bring you less contemplation over the long run 
than not helping him, then you must refuse to help—regardless of the 
consequences for him or for anyone else. Suppose helping him would 
bring you one day less of contemplation than you might otherwise have; 
then, even if he should die as a result of your neglect, you must not go to 
his aid. 

Such a reading assumes that Aristotle is an egoist, at least in X.7-8. 
‘That is, it takes him to be saying that onc should always choose the action 
that is best for oneself, regardless of the consequences for others. But, as 
1 will argue in Chapter 2, there is no evidence that Aristotle adopts such 
a view in X.7-8 or anywhere else. For now, we should notice that if we 
take Aristotle to be saying that the extent of one’s own theoretical activity 
should be maximized, then we must admit that X.7-Bis inconsistent with 
what precedes it. For these late chapters would be advising us to perform 
acts that ethically virtuous people, as Aristotle conceives them, would 
never do. He thinks that we should recognize the great debt we owe our 
parents, and that we should support them when they are old;™ and surely 
giving up a few hours or days of our time in order to save their lives 
would be the least we could do for them. But such minimal support 
would be prohibited by X.7-8 if these chapters are urging us to do every- 
thing we can to maximize our own opportunities for contemplation, 
Since we are looking for a way of reading the NE that will preserve its 
consistency, we should set aside this egoistic way of expressing the prior- 








ө See Ш. T161215-17, УШ. 12 1162247, IX.1 1643-6, IX.2 1164b33-116522, IX.2 
11654214, 
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ity of contemplation. It should be seriously entertained as a reading of 
X.7-8 only if the project of discovering a unified NE proves hopeless. 5 

Another way of giving expression to the priority of contemplation 
would be this: those leading the best life should assign a number to each 
good in that life, and the highest number should be assigned to contem- 
plation. This assignment is not to be made in an arbitrary way; rather, it 
should reflect the objective importance of various goods. Giving the 
highest number to contemplation reflects the fact that it is the best single 
good. The second-best good (activity in accordance with ethical virtue) 
should receive a lower number—but not just any lower number will do: 
it must reflect the real difference in value between ethical and theoretical 
activity. And then each of the other goods must receive some number, so 
that the whole assignment reflects the real differences in value between 
them. After these weights are correctly assigned, one should schedule 
one's activities in a way that reflects their relative worth. For example, if 
contemplation receives a number twice as large as the number assigned 
to physical pleasures, then one must arrange one's time so that over the 
Jong run one devotes twice as much time to the first good as to the sec- 
ond. 

The problem with this suggestion is that there is no hint in any work 
of Aristotle's about how such a project is to be carried out. He nowhere 
says that contemplation is related to some other good as one number is to 
a second; nor does he assign numbers to any other pairs of goods in an 
effort to represent how much more desirable one is than the other. Не 
often claims that the study of the human good lacks the precision avail- 
able in theoretical subjects, '* and he could not say this if he thought that 


ft might be claimed chat there is passage in X.7 dat requires us to maximize theoret- 
ical activity, come what may for others: "We should not—as we are advised—think human 
thoughts, since we are human, and mortal thoughts, since we are mortal, but should engage 
in immortal activity (achanatizcin) so far as possible, and should do all things with a view to 
living in accordance with what is best in us” (11778314). This could be taken to mean that, 
regardless of the consequences for others, we should contemplate as much as we can: айана: 
чаб i what the gods do, and we are to engage in this divine activity as much as we can. 
But once we recognize the nonegoisie character of Aristotle's thought, and see how X.7-8 
an be harmonized with the rest of the NE, it will not be plausible to read these lines as an 
expression of intellectual egoism. Given the context, Aristotle's claim in this passage is that, 
to be as happy as posible, one should engage in as much theoretical activity as possible. 
But he recognizes that one's maximal happines can confit with chat of others, and does 
пос insist that in all such cases one must give priority to ones. It is implausible to think 
that X.7-8 suggest that in deciding what kind of life to lead one should disregard the con- 
sequences such a decision will have for others. These chapters are concemed “merely” with 
the problem of what the best kind of human life is. They leave aside the difficult 
of how one should act when leading such a life is not what is best for others. Nothing in the 
context suggest that Aristotle is here concerned with that interpersonal isse 

"See 13 1094b12-28, 17 1098226-8, 1L2 1109834 110410, IV.S 12662-9, IX.2 
1164627-30. 
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assigning numbers to goods were a feasible project. In fact, a passage in 
Politics 11.12 explicitly says that goods cannot be related in this way.” 
Although some goods are more desirable than others, we cannot say how 
much better they are. And therefore we cannot assign a number to con- 
templation in a way that would accurately represent its degree of superi- 
ority to all other goods 


1.5. Upper anp Lower Bouxps. 


Someone who tries to have three hours of physical enjoyment for every 
hour of contemplation, because he prefers che former to the latter, is not 
being guided by Aristotle's conception of the ideal life. So, we can say 
that we have a rough idea of what the lower bound on contemplation is, 
in the happiest life. If one ranks physical pleasure or any other good above 
contemplation, then one is not trying to lead the best life, as Aristotle 
conceives it. This does not give us a lower bound on how many hours per 
day we should ideally spend on contemplation. But it does allow us to 
say, in a great many cases, that someone is spending too little time оп 
philosophical activity: someone who spends no time on it, or ranks other 
activities ahead of it, is not leading the best life. 

What we would like to know is whether we can plausibly attribute to 
Aristotle any view about whether contemplation has an upper bound, 
And if it does have one, where does it lie? We have seen that, on his view, 
опе can contemplate too little for one's own good. And we have a work- 
able standard that will decide in a great many cases when a life fails to be 
best because it falls below this standard. Our question now is whether 
опе can contemplate too much for one's own good. More precisely, we 
want to know whether a human life can fail to be happiest because the 
person leading it assigns too much weight to contemplation and overes- 
‘mates its intrinsic worth. And if it is possible for human beings to think 
too highly of contemplation, docs Aristotle give us a workable standard 
for determining when a person is open to this criticism? 


"Aristotle argues there that merit should be the basis of distribution both in politics and. 
in the crafts; the most outstanding fute-player, for example, should have the best fute, even 
if he is ill-born or ugly. An alternative to this principle is then considered: an inferior mu- 
sician should get the best биге if his superiority in looks (for example) out 

riority im ability. Aristotle replies that such extrinsic factors as birth and af 
play no role in these decisions, and then adds that, in any сазе, we cannot take account of 
‘them unless "every good is commensurable (пиніон) with every other" (1283-4). In 
‘other words, those who want to take other goods besides musical ability into account must. 
tellus how valuable these additional goods are in comparison with such skill. IFA is a better 
musician than В, but B is better-looking, and we are to weigh these two considerations 
against each other, then we must say how much better one good is than the other. Bur this 
cannot be done. 
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It is important not to confuse these questions with others. One might 
ask, for example, whether, according to Aristotle, one should sometimes 
give up a certain amount of contemplation in order to foster the well- 
being of someone else. Since I take Aristotle's moral thought to be non- 
egoistic, I think the answer is yes: to recall the examples used in the Intro- 
duction, a son may sometimes have to help his ailing father, when this 
means a net loss of time for contemplation; and sometimes one's debt to 
one's parents and community may require one to renounce a philosoph- 
ical life. Now, if a person should in certain circumstances give up some 
philosophical activity for the sake of others, then there are cases in which 
One can contemplate too much. But these are not cases in which one con- 
templates too much for one’s own good. Nor are they examples of someone 
overestimating the worth of contemplation. The person who philoso- 
phizes when he should be helping others might not be making a mistake 
about the value of contemplation; rather, his mistake may consist in his 
insufficient concern for the good of others. 

Our question is not "Can there be cases in which someone decides to 
contemplate now, and as a result has less time, over the long run, to con- 
template?” The answer to this question, presumably, is yes. Suppose 
some malicious person has accused me of a crime I did not commit, and 
the penalty for those convicted is death; if I spend the next month devot- 
ing my full attention to preparing a defense, 1 am assured of acquittal. 
Obviously, in this situation, if | were to spend all available time, during 
the next month, engaged in theoretical activity, I would be contemplating 
too much, during that period of time, for my own good. But this is not 
a case in which a person overestimates the intrinsic value of contempla- 
tion, in comparison with the intrinsic worth of other goods. Rather, it is 
a case in which someone decides to have more contemplation now even 
though this will mean less contemplation in the future. If 1 decide to ig- 
nore my future, I could be criticized for engaging in too much contem- 
plation, during 2 limited period of time. But our question is not whether 
itis possible to contemplate too much during one period of time, because 
of the consequences for a later period. It is whether Aristotle would in 
certain cases look at the whole of a person's life and say: "This was not 
the best kind of life, because it had too much contemplation. In having so 
much contemplation, this person had too few other goods, and did not 
achieve the right kind of balance. He overestimated the degree to which 
contemplation is a better good than any others.” 

Оп my interpretation, Aristotle does not think this is a legitimate way 
of criticizing someone's life. There is, in this sense, no upper bound on 
the amount of contemplation that is desirable. Of course, this allows him 
to say that, during certain periods of time, one may be contemplating too 
much for one’s own good. For example, Aristotle himself observes that 
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contemplation is sometimes harmful to one's health (VII.12 1153220). 
This is an empirical claim, and he is presumably thinking of such phe- 
nomena as overwork, neglect of good nutrition, failure to exercise, 
and so on. These facts about health, and other ineliminable features of the 
human situation, put an upper bound on how much one should contem- 
plate over various stretches of time. They are constraints that the person 
who aims at the best life should not ignore, as Aristotle emphasizes in 
Х. when he says that, being human, we need the external goods in order 
to contemplate (1178b33-5). But on my interpretation, health does not 
set an upper bound on the extent to which contemplation is desirable. In 
designing one's life so that it will be as valuable as possible, one should 
strive to have as much contemplation as possible. Such a plan will occa- 
sionally involve having less contemplation in the short run; for overwork 
will ruin one's health, and as a result one will in the long run have less 
time for philosophical activity. And the same holds true for all other 
goods, including ethical virtue: none of them sets an upper bound on the 
extent to which contemplation is desirable, 

Thave been suggesting that, according to Aristotle, there is no such 
thing as too much philosophical activity, over the course of a lifetime, for 
one's own good. But suppose 1 am wrong about this. Suppose Aristotle 
thinks that contemplation can be overrated, and that a human life can lack 
balance because it contains an excess of philosophy. In that case, we can 
reasonably ask how we are to determine when we have stepped over this 
boundary. On this reading, X.7-8 would be telling us not to contemplate 
too much, because at a certain point an increase in contemplation dimin- 
ishes one’s own happiness; but these chapters would not say anything 
about where that point lies. For all that Aristotle's fellow philosophers are 
told, they might be spending too much time engaged in theoretical activ- 
ity. Then again, perhaps some have not yet reached that point, and should 
be devoting more of their time to this activity. Or perhaps, without re~ 
alizing it, some are giving just the right amount of emphasis to contem- 
plation. Aristotle would have given no way of determining in which di- 
rection he and his audience should ideally move. 1 find it hard to believe 
that he would give his readers no guidance on this issue, and we will soon 
(1.8) see textual evidence that he does provide the help we can legiti- 
mately request: in X.8, he claims that ideally we should engage in as 
much philosophical activity as possible. 


" Three points of darification are needed here: (a) Iam not claiming that Aristotle must 
assign numerical weights to various goods if he wants to help his readers recognize when a 
Ме contains too much philosophical activity for one’s own good. In 1.6, 1 discuss other 
ways in which he might have provided а guideline for making this judgment. (b) 1 am not 
ruling out the possiblity that, according to Aristotle, no verbal formula can help us decide 
how much philosophy is too much. He might think that we simply need to develop the 
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Ic might be objected, however, that if I take Aristotle to be saying that 
philosophy’s value is unlimited, then I should go one step further and take 
him to be urging his readers to maximize the amount of theoretical activ- 
ity they engage in. For why would he propose that more contemplation 
is always better than less, if he did not want his readers to act on this 
thesis? And how else is one to act on it, if one does not maximize one’s 
‘own philosophical activity? But to this last question there is an easy an- 
swer: The egoist is not the only one who needs to know what is in the 
best interests of a human being. If more contemplation is always better 
than less, then that fact should guide us in our deliberations, whether we 
are acting in our own interests or in the interests of others. For when we 
are in a position to benefit others, we will know that the best way to help 
them is to increase their opportunities for philosophical activities. And 
when it is appropriate for us to think of ourselves, we will know that we 
should turn to intellectual activity. The formula "more contemplation is 
better than less” will not help us resolve conflicts between one person's 
good and another's, but it will tell us where cach person's good lies, and 
so it will play a vital role in decision making, whether one is an egoist or 
not. 

So we cannot tell, just by looking at someone's actions, whether he 
accepts the conception of happiness that Aristotle puts forward in X.7-8. 
What we must know is how he makes decisions—how he justifies his 
actions. If he leads a political life because he thinks this is the best available 
to human beings, then of course Aristotle would find fault with his con- 
ception of the good. But one might accept Aristotle's conception and lead 
a political life nonetheless. Similarly, one might spend five hours a day on 
theoretical matters, and then devote three to ethical activities, because one 
thinks that this is the best mixture for human beings; that is, one might 
think that a six-to-two ratio would be a balance too heavily weighted, for 
one's own good, in favor of philosophy. Again, Aristotle, as I understand 
him, would criticize this conception of happiness. Though his defense of 





ability to "see" that some lives are defective because they are overly theoretical, 1 take up 
this possibility in 1.7. (9 1 am not arguing that since И would be nice to know how much 
theorizing is too much, Aristotle must have something helpful to say about this. Rather, 
my chim that he does have something helpful to say is backed by textual evidence, to be 
provided in 1.8f At this point, 1 am simply calling attention to the gap that would exist in 
his conception of happiness if he believed that we can undermine our well-being through 
excessive philosophizng but said nothing about where this point or zone of excess lies. Му 
argument that Aristotle tells us how much philosophy would be best will be strengthened 
if can show that he provides similar guidance regarding all the other goods. (It would be 
odd if philosophy were the only good for which he provided no quantitative directions.) 
‘This strengthening of my argument begins in Chapter 3, where | suggest that Aristote tells 
us how much to pursue such goods as friends and amusements, | return to his theme in 
Chapter 6 when I discuss the doctrine of the mean. 
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the philosophical life does not determine how much time to devote to 
philosophy, it puts a definite constraint on how we should ideally make 
decisions about scheduling our activities 


1.6. Mist Риовту 


I believe that there is strong textual warrant in X.7-8 for the interpreta- 
tion I have just put forward. But before we turn to that evidence, I want 
to consider what the alternatives to my interpretation are. How else can 
‘we construe the primacy of contemplation, without making these chap- 
ters inconsistent with the rest of the NE? The assignment of weights has 
no textual warrant, as we saw earlier in 1.4. But is there some way of 
putting an upper bound on the value of contemplation without assigning 
weights? 

The following possibility should be explored: The most desirable life 
for a human being is one in which we give more time to contemplation 
than to any other single activity, but it is also one that has no additional 
contemplation beyond that point. In other words, the best plan of life is 
to minimize the priority of contemplation: it should have as little priority 
as is compatible with its being the best good. We should contemplate 
only as much as is needed in order to reflect the fact that it is the most 
desirable good; and then, after that, we should attend to other goods. 

‘There are two ways in which such an idea might be worked out. First, 
опе might take Aristotle to believe that one should have as many diverse 
types of good as is compatible with giving priority to contemplation. He 
does say, “of goods the greater is always more choiceworthy” (1.7 
1097b19-20), and that could be taken to mean that, other things being 
equal, it is better to have n + 1 types of good than n. In that case, he 
might think that someone who engages in contemplation a great deal has 
too little diversity in his life: Ве just goes on and on enjoying a single kind 
of pleasure, and this way of using his time has its price, since he could be 
using that time to experience pleasures he has never known. And so, ac- 
cording to this way of thinking, the best plan would be this: give contem- 
plation its due, by spending more time on this good than on any other, 
but subject to that constraint, seek as much diversity as possible. If we 
find someone who has failed to experience certain pleasures, and could 
have done so without unduly slighting philosophical activity, then we can 
criticize him for having the wrong priorities. 

This way of reading the NE seems unpromising. 1 know of nothing in 
X.7-8 that can be construed as an endorsement of the widest diversity 
compatible with contemplation's primacy. And as I shall argue in Chap- 
ter 5, the best reading of Aristotle's statement “of goods the greater is 
always more choiceworthy" will not treat this as a recommendation of 
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increasing diversity. If I am right about this, then there simply is no evi- 
dence for the interpretation in question. 

But there is a second way of working out the idea that the priority of 
contemplation should be kept to a minimum. One can say that only cer- 
tain types of ends (such as contemplation, ethical virtue, physical plea- 
sure, friends, and bonor) are to be pursued: their number is limited, and 
опе should seck no other types beyond these. But, on this interpretation, 
one should have the right balance between these goods, and in particular 
one should spend no more time on contemplation than is called for by the 
fact chat it is the best single good. In other words, the difference between 
the amount of time (0 one spends on contemplation and the amount of 
time (less than 1) one spends on the next-best activity should be as small 
as one can possibly make it. Those who do not strive for this goal can be 
criticized for overestimating the intrinsic worth of contemplation. 

Again, | find no reason to attribute such a view to Aristotle. This way 
of achieving balance between contemplation and other goods would be 
justified only if the value of the second-best good approached the value 
‘of contemplation asymptotically. That is, they would have to be so close 
in value that any numerical attempt to represent the superiority of one to 
the other would overestimate it. There is no textual basis for such an 
interpretation. 

If Aristotle is not urging his readers to give contemplation minimal 
priority over other goods, then he must believe thar it has more weight 
than that. But how much more weight? The fact that no numbers can be 
assigned seems to prevent us from giving any other answer than the one 
1 favor: one cannot overvalue contemplation (although one can at times 
pursue it more than one ought, either for one’s own sake or for the sake 
of another). One cannot make its worth equal to that of any other: it must 
be higher. But it cannot be just barely higher. Nor can we use numbers 
to express its superiority. And so we are naturally led to the view that the 
more contemplation one has, the better one’s life. 1 am not suggesting 
that Aristotle himself was forced to this position willy-nilly. On the con- 
trary, I take it to be a thesis he finds naturally appealing. The NE gives us 
no way of telling how to find the limit of contemplation’s worth, and a 
natural explanation for this omission suggests itself: Aristotle sees no rea~ 
son why there should be such a limit. 


1.7. INTUITIONISM. 


At this point, someone might protest that the question I am asking—how 
much contemplation would be too much?—is misconceived. For Aris- 
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totle warns us many times not to expect precision in ethics. This point 
applies to contemplation no less than to any other good, and so it is not 
surprising that X.7-8 gives us no formula for deciding how many hours 
of philosophy is the right number. In deciding when to contemplate and 
when not to, we need a certain kind of perception or insight or judgment, 
and that ability is an important part of practical wisdom.? It cannot be 
expressed by means of a substantive rule; we can only say: “contemplate 
аз much as a person of practical wisdom коша”?! 

The surface plausibility of this objection depends on the fact that it runs 
together two issues that I have been trying to keep separate. 

First, there is the question "How much of one's time should be devoted 
to contemplation?” To this there can be no single answer, for people find 
themselves in different circumstances, and the amount of contemplation 
‘one should strive for depends on those circumstances, To recall our fa- 
miliar examples: The son who is being trained to inherit his father’s king- 
dom should not spend any time on theoretical activities; his end should 
be the secondary happiness of a political life, and he should devote all of 
his time to the well-being of his community. Similarly, the son whose 
father is ill should, in certain circumstances, accept a loss of time for con- 
templation, in order to pay back what he owes his father. 

Second, there is the question "How much contemplation is it good for 
a human being to have?” Here, I think that Aristotle would nor reply that 
the correct answer depends on the circumstances. Rather, he would say 
that the more time one has for contemplation, the better off one is. It 
would have been better for each of the two sons if they had had more 
opportunities for philosophical activity: they make the right decisions 
when they give up this activity to a large or a small extent, but that is 
because they should, in their circumstances, act for the sake of others. 

But the objector may persist as follows: “I recognize that these are dif- 
ferent questions, but Aristotle gives the same response to both. If practi 
cal wisdom reaches the conclusion that the son should help his ailing fa- 
ther, and should give up some contemplation, then the son is better off 
with this mix of goods than he would be with any other mix. This 
amount of contemplation is the right amount and the best amount for 








For references, sce note 16 above. 
» Practical wisdom is concerned not only with universals but with particulas as well 
(VL7 1141614-21; cf. VI.11 1143b4-5), and since it requires a certain kind of perception 
(М1 1142425-9), it is called an “eye of the soul” (VI.12 1144429-30). In general, difficult 
issues in the practical realm must be decided by a kind of perception (1.9 110922-3), 

21 The person of practical wisdom determines where the mean lies (IL6 10741-2): the 
ethically virtuous person is the standard of what is really good and pleasant (11-4 111325 
33, 1Х.4 1166412-13, X.5 1176a15-19); and one cannot acquire the ethical virtues in the 
Strict sense unless one has practical wisdom (V1.13 11416-17) 
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him. And if the other son leads a political life devoid of contemplation, 
because this is what practical wisdom requires, then this is the right 
amount and the best amount for him. But there is no such thing as the 
best amount of contemplation simpliciter. For there is no one right or best. 
mixture of goods for all human beings. One simply judges each situation 
according to its merits, and the best life for you is the life in which each 
of these decisions is wisely made." 

Put in this form, I believe the objection loses whatever plausibility it 
may first have had. For in effect the objector is now denying that the 
contemplative life is always better than the political life; those who are 
free to lead a life filled with philosophical activity may be no better off 
than those who have none, for cach may be doing what is appropriate to 
his circumstances. This interpretation is undermined by the fact that X.7— 
8 compares two lives—the philosophical and the political—and that Ar- 
istotle unequivocally says (1179231-2) that the first of them is happiest. 
‘This is incompatible with the proposition that the political life is just as 
happy. If the philosophical life is ideal and the political life second-best, 
then the son who returns to his kingdom is accepting a less happy life. 
And similarly, the son who gives up some contemplation to help his fa- 
ther does not have as good a life as he might have. 

There is a more general point to be made: we should not attribute to 
Aristotle the view that so long as one has and exercises practical wisdom, 


51 do not think my interpretation is undermined by any of the passages cited in notes 20 
and 21 above. For if my reading is correct, Aristotle can tl say that we need "an eye of the 
Soul" in order to discern how to act in particular cases. The philosopher will need the ethical 
‘virtues (or reasons to be discussed in Chapter 3), and his conception of happiness does not 
in ie tell him which act is fitting on particular occasions: and he will also have о make 
decisions about when to pursue his own optimal good and when to promote that of others 
ї would be silly to think that Aristotle's answer to the question “What is happiness?” is 
"Whatever the person of practical wisdom says w is." Aristotle is trying to give such a person 
a general guideline for making decisions: for practical wisdom requires knowledge not only 
of particulars, bu of universals as well. The person of practical wisdom deliberates well 
about “living well in general (VI 114025-8) and understands what the end of human Ме 
в (VL 1142b32-3), but his conception of the good must be the one put forward in the NE, 
Since that is the correct conception. Once we figure out what kind of hfe в being advocated 
in X.7-8, we know what the person of practical wisdom would say, at a highly general 
level, about how to make decisions. Similarly. 1 do not chink that my interpretation is put 
in doubt by the fact that, according to Aristotle, we should not розе one and the same 
mean in all cases, but rather the mean relative to us (1.6 1106426-67). Aristotle's point is 
that, for example, there is no one right amount of anger to feel on all occasions: we must 
feel neither оо much nor too ite, but the amount that is appropriate at this ime, towards 
this person, for this reason, and so on (11068-39. This claim about anger (and similar 
claims about other emotions and the actions to which they lead) i not incompatible with 
the view that he more we exercise theoretical wisdom the betr our Ве. The doctrine of 
the mean should not be equated with tbe view that too much of anything (including viue) 
is bad for us; Aristotle himself warns against this (1107222-3) 
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always making the right decision in a way that reflects one's circum- 
stances, one will be ideally happy. For disastrous circumstances beyond 
one's control may constrain one’s choices. Suppose one is sold as a slave 
to a tyrant, and hard physical labor becomes one’s daily lot. One will use 
practical wisdom to do the best one can, given these severe limitations, 
but happiness during this period of time is not a possibility (1.10 1100b28- 
110128). It is therefore a mistake to think that, since the son who returns 
to his community is (by hypothesis) making the right decision for the 
right reasons, he must be leading an ideally happy life. Good practical 
reasoning does not ensure that one will have a happy life, let alone an 
ideally happy life. 


1.8. THE ARGUMENT FROM Divintry: A First Look 


1 would now like to discuss an argument Aristotle gives in X.8 on behalf 
of the philosophical life, for 1 believe that it reveals his commitment to 
the thesis that more contemplation is always better than less. It is an ar- 
‘gument that appeals to the kind of life the gods have: of all living beings, 
they are the ones who are happiest (11788-9). What does their happiness 
consist in? Aristotle argues that, properly conceived, they do not engage 
in ethical activity, and so the only kind of life that remains for them is 
contemplative (b10-21). Then he draws the following conclusion: 


‘As a result, the activity of the god, outstanding in blessedness, would be con- 
templative, And among human activities the one that is most akin to this has 
the character of happiness (eudaimonikötat?) most of all. A sign of this is that the 
other animals do not share in happiness, since they are completely deprived of 
such activity. For, among gods, the whole of life is blessed, and among human 
beings [life is blessed] to the extent that they have something resembling such 
activity. But none of the other animals is happy, since in no way do they share 
in contemplation. As far as contemplation extends, thus far happiness extends, 
and those who have more contemplation also have more happiness, not inci- 
dentally, but by virtue of the contemplation. For it is in itself worthy of honor. 

Аз а result, happiness would be a certain contemplation. (1178Ь21-32) 


‘The first part of this text ranks the well-being of gods, humans, and 

imals; and the last few lines suggest that the criterion by which 
this interspecies ordering is made can also be used within a single species. 
For Aristotle says that those who have more contemplation have more 
happiness; and this is a perfectly general formula that can be used to com- 
pare the well-being of any two humans, and not merely the well-being of 
а god, a human being, and a lower animal. And so, if one human being 
devotes more time to this activity than does another, then the first has 
more happiness than the second. If happiness is a certain contemplation 
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(117832), and if different living beings have varying amounts of happi- 
ness, or none at all, because of their differing proximity to the divine, 
then those human beings who most closcly resemble gods will have the 
most happiness. 

Is there any other plausible reading? It might be protested that in the 
passage just cited Aristotle does not explicitly use his formula (the more 
contemplation, the more happiness) to make comparisons among human 
beings. Does this indicate that he thinks the formula lacks validity for 
such intraspecies judgments? It is hard to sec how he could justify restrict- 
ing its use in this ad hoc way. If we are better off than lower animals pre- 
cisely because and to the extent that we bear a greater resemblance to the 
gods, then it should follow that when one human being resembles the 
gods more than another, he should for that reason be happier. And we 
know that, according to Aristotle, philosophers lead happier lives than do 
statesmen because, being more akin to the divine, they are more dear to 
the gods, if the latter have any concern for human life (X.8 1179222-32). 
Whether statesmen engage in no theoretical activity at all, or engage in 
this activity less than do philosophers, they in any case fail to be as happy 
as philosophers precisely because of their lower level of theoretical activ- 
ity. So Aristotle clearly docs make comparisons between human lives on 
the basis of their differing degrees of philosophical activity. Furthermore, 
we have already (1.4) rejected the idea that X.7-8 merely calls upon us to 
engage in contemplation to some extent, and that it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether one devotes more or less time to this activity. If that were 
all Aristotle meant, then he would not have wasted his time arguing for 
the superiority of contemplation to all other activities. He must be saying 
that how much we engage in this activity matters, and he nowhere sug- 
gests that there is an upper limit on its value. 

Suppose we agree, then, that Aristotle does intend his formula (the 
more contemplation, the more happiness) to apply to comparisons 
among human beings. Still, it might be said, this does not mean that no 
other factors are relevant. According to this proposal, Aristotle means 
that so long as there are no other differences between A and B, aside from 
the fact that A contemplates more than В, then A is happier than В. But, 
if there are such differences, then they might compensate for the philo- 
sophical disparity between their lives. 

This suggestion has a number of liabilities. First, it lacks textual sup- 
port. Aristode says, quite simply: "those who have more contemplation 
also have more happiness" (17829-30); there is no qualification to the 
effect that this formula applics only when all other things are equal. 

Second, as we have seen (1.4), Aristotle denies that one can say how 
much the worth of one good exceeds that of another. Therefore there is 
no way to measure the worth of contemplation in comparison with other 
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goods, and without such a measure, there is no basis for saying that the 
loss of a certain amount of philosophy would be compensated by an in- 
crease in other goods. 

Third, if Aristotle were merely making the weak point that more con- 
templation is better than less, other things being equal, then he could not, 
by means of that principle alone, arrive at any conclusions about which 
kinds of living beings are best off. Gods contemplate more than human 
beings do, and if this were their only difference, then Aristotle could in- 
fer, by means of his all-things-being-equal principle, that divine life is 
happier than any human life. But human beings have many goods that 
the gods lack: might not these many differences compensate for the fact 
that we contemplate less than the gods do?? Aristotle would have to ad- 
mit the possibility that, for the duration of adult human life, we are better 
off than the gods. He would have to say that, since we cannot assign num- 
bers to goods in a way that reflects their relative value, we must be skep- 
tics about whether philosophers surpass gods in well-being. But ob- 
viously Aristotle is no such skeptic: he ranks divine life above human life 
with utter confidence. And we can easily understand the basis of this con- 
fidence if we take him at his word: “those who have more contemplation 
also have more happiness." Human beings must, for all sorts of reasons, 
interrupt their contemplative activity, and this diminishes the amount of 
happiness they can have over the course of a lifetime. By contrast, 
“among gods, the whole of life is blessed” (1178b25-6). The extent to 
which they engage in contemplation exceeds the extent to which we can, 
and this fact by itself is sufficient to show that they are happier than we 
can be. 


1.9. Perrect HAPPINESS 


We must now consider the possibility that the argument of the preceding 
section has gone awry, because of a feature of the text that we have not 
yet taken into account. When Aristotle introduces his “argument from 
divinity"—the argument that we should contemplate because the gods 
do—he says: “It would appear from what follows that perfect (teleia) hap- 
piness is a certain contemplative activity” (1178b7-8). What does he mean 
by the phrase “perfect happiness"? Are we supposed to read the rest of 
the passage in such a way that whenever “happiness” occurs, we should 


» Aristotle thinks that the unmoved mover's contemplation is superior in quality to our 
own (Mat XI.7 1072624-6), but this doctrine does not affect the point Lam making. Divine 
contemplation is of greater duration and higher quality than human contemplation, but 
why cannot human superiority in all other respects (we have friends, enjoy physical plea- 
sures, exercise practical virtues) outweigh the few points in favor of divine МЕ? Aristotle 
needs a conception of happiness that answers this question. 
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take this as an abbreviation for “perfect happiness”? And if we do inter- 
pret the passage in that way, how will it change our understanding of 
Aristotle's argument? In particular, will we no longer be able to use this 
passage as evidence that the value of contemplation lacks an upper bound? 

To begin with, we should notice that 1178b7-8 is not the only sentence 
in X.7-8 that contains the expression “perfect happiness.” It first occurs 
near the beginning of X.7, when Aristotle claims that happiness is activ- 
ity in accordance with the best virtue, that is, the virtue of the best part 
of the rational soul (nous). Of this part he says, “Whether it itself is divine 
ог the most divine thing in us, its activity in accordance with its own 
virtue would be perfect happiness” (1177a15-17). We come across the 
phrase a second time after Aristotle has given a number of arguments for 
the superiority of contemplation. He affirms, as his conclusion: “this 
{contemplative activity] would be the perfect happiness of a human 
being” (17724-5). The third and final occurrence of the phrase is in the 
lines cited in the previous paragraph, which introduce the argument from 
divinity (1178b7-8). 

What does Aristotle mean by “perfect happiness"? He does not explain 
this term, and it occurs nowhere else in the NE. But if (as 1 argued in 1.3) 
X.7-8 compares two competing plans of life, both of which are happy 
but one of which is happiest, then a certain interpretation of "perfect hap- 
piness" suggests itself. The two lives differ in that each assigns a certain 
primacy to a different good, a primacy that consists in being an ultimate 
end. So, on my reading, when Aristotle says that perfect happiness con- 
sists in contemplation, he means that it is the best candidate for the ulti- 
mate end.™ Contemplation is desirable in itself, it is not desirable for the 





* According to Met. V.16, to say that something is teleion can mean (a) that it has all of 
its pars, (b) that it is unsurpassed in excellence, or (с) that it has reached its end (t telos). 
"Complete" best fits (a), “perfect” (b). and either “perfect” or “final” (c). My position is 
that according to Aristotle we can properly speak of the happiness of a philosopher and the. 
happiness of a politician, but thatthe first of these в superior to the second, because contem- 
planon is a better candidate for the ultimate end than ethical activity. There are two ultimate 
ends of two kinds of happy lives, but the first is unsurpassed in excellence as an end, and 
the second is not. I do not think that senses (a) and (c) fit as well. As fr (a): iei happiness 
is happiness that has all its pats, and Aristote equates this with contemplation, then he is 
saying that to contemplate is to have every part of happiness, But when Aristotle speaks of 
happiness as having parts, he clearly indicates that exercising theoretical virtue (or any other 
single virtue) is only one of them. See, for example, EE Il. 1219335-9, 1219613, 122012- 
4. ( will later return to the idea that happiness has parts; 1 do not take this to constitute 
evidence against my noninclusivist interpretation.) As for (c): 1 am not sure what to make. 
‘of the idea that happiness has an end which it must reach in order to be дем. Happiness is 
the ultimate end, зо what could it mean for it to have an end? Perhaps it could be said chat 
the happiness of the statesman is not іа because the ethical activity he engages in, and the 
happiness he has attained, has not reached its end: ethical activity is for the sake of contem- 
plation, but in the life of the statesman it docs not promote this end. In this case, the hap- 
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sake of anything else, and every other good is desirable for its sake. And, 
as the arguments of X. 7-8 are intended to show, contemplation has other 
features that indicate how appropriate it is for human beings to assign it 
this central place in their lives, if this option is open to them. By contrast, 
the good that is nonperfect happiness, namely, virtuous practical activity, 
is the second-best choice for an ultimate end: although it has certain fea- 
tures we are looking for in an ultimate end (such as intrinsic goodness, 
pleasantness, and self-sufficiency), it has them to a lesser degree than con- 
templation; and one feature of an ultimate end (not being desirable for the 
sake of other goods) is missing. 5 

This way of reading “perfect happiness” requires further defense, but I 
will not undertake this task immediately. Instead, I will argue in the next 
section that even if we construe “perfect happiness” in a very different 
way, doing so will not provide a plausible alternative to my reading of 
the argument from divinity. Even when “perfect happiness” is construed 
in a way I do not accept, we must take Aristotle to be saying that the more 
we contemplate, the better our lives. 

According to the interpretation of “perfect happiness” that I reject, the 
phrase is to be read as though Aristotle meant to say "perfect part of hap- 
piness." That is, when he says that perfect happiness consists in contem- 
plation, he means only that it is the best single good there is. It is not 
happiness itself, but just the best part of it; for on this interpretation, the 
МЕ rejects the identification of human happiness with any one good. In- 
stead, happiness in Book 1 is a composite of all compossible intrinsic 
goods; and what X.7-8 adds is that the perfect part of this composite, the 
single most valuable good, is contemplation. And so, on this reading, 








Piness that в tla would be the ultimate end (contemplation) and the happiness that is not 
lia would be one that is subordinate to that. When (c) is interpreted in this way, it comes 
to the same thing as (b). On tees edeimenia and its connection with Mer. У 16, see Keyt, 
"Inteliectualism in Aristotle.” pp. 377-8. He believes that Aristote is using ніва їп either 
sense (b) or sense (c). and tries to show how this allows for an “inchasivist” reading of Х.7- 
8: though perfect happiness consists in contemplation, this activity is only the best of the 
many components included within happiness. 

® More fully, my postion is that ethical activity comes close to being the best choice for 
an ultimate end. It is desirable in itself, and when contemplation is left aside, we can say that 
all other goods are desirable for its sake, while ii not desirable for the sake of any other. 
Im this way. it approximates the self-sufficiency of contemplation. (Sel-sufficiency, as de- 
fined by Aristotle at 1.7 109714-15, will be discussed in 5.11.) Furthermore, although both 
‘ethical virtue and theoretical virtue are excellent conditions of the rational soul that account 
for our superiority to other creatures, the later virtue more folly explains our position in 
the hierarchy of all living beings. 
This is the interpretation endorsed by Keyt, “Intellectualism in Aristotle.” He precedes 
his discussion of teleis happiness with the question. “И [Aristotle] making the more mod- 
‘est assertion, as Stewart and Gauthier claim, that the best element of the best total life for a 
тап is its theoretical activity?" (p. 377, his emphasis) and he answers in che affirmative. He 
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Books I and X are concerned with different questions: the first asks 
"What is happiness?" ("What is the best composite?"), while the last asks 
"What is perfect happiness?" (“What is best in that composite?"). 

As I will argue in Chapter 5, there is no textual support for the view 
that, according to Aristotle, happiness is 2 combination of many diverse 
intrinsic goods. If 1 am right about this, then of course it cannot be true 
that “perfect happiness” picks out the best good in the all-inclusive com- 
posite that Aristotle equates with happiness: there is no such composite. 
For now, let us simply remind ourselves that it is plausible to connect 1.5 
with X.7-8: in the earlier chapter, Aristotle wants to know what the end 
of the political life is, and he sees the political and contemplative lives, 
‘each with its own conception of happiness, as alternatives between which 
we must choose. In X.7-8, the two lives are finally compared: we should 
choose the philosophical life because its end (contemplation) is superior 
to the end of the political life (activity in accordance with practical virtue). 
The comparison between lives in X.7-8 is carried out in precisely the 
same manner as the comparison in Book |: different lives have different 
ultimate ends, and one life is better than another if its ultimate end is 
superior. And зо, when Aristotle argues in X.7-8 that perfect happiness 
consists in contemplation, he is answering the question raised in Book I: 
"What is happiness?” To think that Books I and X are addressed to di 
ferent questions is to ignore the fact that the opening book raises a major 
question—should we be philosophers or politicians?—that is answered 
only in the closing pages of the NE. 








1.10. Ам ALTERNATIVE READING 


In the preceding section, 1 pointed out that the argument from divinity in 
X.8 is introduced by a sentence that uses the term "perfect happiness." 
Aristotle says, "It would appear from what follows that perfect happiness 
is a certain contemplative activity" (1178b7-8). The rest of the argument 
does not use that phrase; instead, Aristotle speaks simply of happiness, 
and concludes that, by virtue of this argument, “happiness would be a 
certain contemplation” (b32). But it is possible that he drops the term 














refers to Stewart, Non on the Nicomacheon Ethic of Arte, vol. (pp. 59-62), vol. 2 (pp. 
443-5); and Gauthier and Jolif, L’Eihigue à Nicomague, vol. 2. p. M2. See too Cooper, "Con- 
templation and Happiness: A Reconsideration.” pp. 25-206. According to Keyt, p. 368, if 
Aristotle went further than this “more modest assertion,” then he would be a “strict imel- 
lectalit" that is, someone who believes that “practical activity has value only as a means 
to theoretical activity" See too Keyrs diagram, p. 371. But these are not the only two 
skernatves: Aristotle can beleve that contemplaton i the ultimate end (not just the best 
component of the ultimate end) without regarding ethical activity a a mere means to this 
end. He ean say that moral activity is good in itself, and more significantly, that it comes 
close to fulfilling the conditions demanded of an ukimate end. 
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“perfect” merely for the sake of convenience, and that every time he uses 
eudaimonia and related expressions, we are supposed to supply teleia.” In 
that case, the claims of the argument from divinity must be more fully 
spelled out in the following way: 


(a) The gods have more perfect happiness than human beings. 

(b) Certain human beings have more perfect happiness than lower ani- 
mals. 

(c) The more contemplation a being has, the more perfect happiness that 
being has. 


If this is what Aristotle means, then what implications does that have for 
my thesis that more contemplation is always better than less? Does the 
argument from divinity no longer provide support for my view that, ac- 
cording to X.7-8, human beings cannot have too much philosophical ac- 
tivity for their own good? 

Certainly, if "perfect happiness" is taken in the way I suggested in the 
last section, there is no reason to abandon the thesis that the value of 
contemplation is unbounded. On my view, Aristotle identifies contem- 
plation with “perfect happiness” because he thinks there is a different 
good—activity in accordance with moral virtue—that can also be identi- 
fied with happiness. To record the fact that two kinds of life are happy, 
and to indicate that one is nonetheless happier, he makes a distinction 
between the best (that is, perfect) happiness and a life that is happy in a 
secondary way. On this reading, the best kind of life has contemplation 
as its sole ultimate end, and the more fully one can realize this end, that 
is, the more often one can engage in this activity, the better off one is. So, 
‘on this construal of “perfect happiness,” there is no need to modify my 
way of interpreting Aristotle's statement that “those who have more con- 
templation also have more happiness” (1178b29-30). If we take this to 
‘mean that those who have more contemplation thereby have a higher de- 
gree of perfect happiness, it will still be true that the more contemplation 
a life has, the better a life it is. 

But we have seen that there is another way of construing Aristotle's 
claim that contemplation is perfect happiness: he might mean that hap- 
pines is a complex good whose best (that is, perfect) component is con- 
templation. Although I will later argue against the inclusivism on which 
this reading is based, let us now reconsider Aristotle's ranking of gods, 
humans, and lower animals in the light of this alternative construal of 
perfect happiness. Happiness, let us now suppose, is a complex good (as 
Book I allegedly tells us), and one of its components, contemplation, is 
perfect happiness. The gods have more perfect happiness than human 


7 Lake this to be Keyt's reading. See “Intellectualism in Aristotle,” p. 382. 
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beings, because they contemplate more. Should we also say that, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the gods have better lives than human beings, by virtue 
of the fact that they have more perfect happiness? Surely the answer is 
yes. He clearly believes, in X.7-8 and elsewhere, that there are divine 
beings whose lives are superior to our own.® And the only way he can 
explain this is by saying that the gods contemplate more than we do. 
From the fact chat one kind of living being contemplates more than an- 
other, Aristotle immediately infers that the first has a better life than the 
second. Since this inference holds of any two living beings, it can be used 
to make comparisons among human beings: if one human life has more 
contemplation than another, then it is a better life. If they have the same 
amount, they are equally desirable. 

So even if perfect happiness were just one component of happiness, it 
would be a component of an extraordinary kind, according to X.7-B: just 
by looking at this one component, and noticing differences between the 
degrees to which different human beings possess it, we can draw conclu- 
sions about which has a better life. The other alleged components of hap- 
piness could of course have an indirect bearing on well-being: variations 
in the degree to which one possesses the other goods would make a dif- 
ference in happiness, to the extent that those variations promote larger or 
smaller amounts of philosophical activity. But such variations in subor- 
dinate goods could never by themselves outweigh differences in theoret- 
ical activity. 

I therefore see no reason for thinking that in Х.7-8 Aristotle leaves the 
value of contemplation undetermined. There is simply no reason to take 
him to be saying that there is a point beyond which we do ourselves no 
further good by spending more time on philosophy. He tells us that 
"those who have more contemplation also have more happiness" 
(1178629-30), and even if we supply the term "perfect" before "happi- 
ness,” he will be saying that there is no upper bound on the value of con- 
templation. Furthermore, as I have said before, if contemplation can be 
‘overrated, and a human life can lack balance because it contains an excess 
of philosophy, then Aristotle owes his readers an explanation of how we 
can know where this boundary should be placed. But there is no reason 


э See Met. XIL.7 107224-6. eis standard Aristotelian doctrine that all other living things 
strive to imitate the gods. “АЙ things desire that |с. to participate in the divine, so far as 
they can], and whatever they do in accordance with nature, they do for the sake of that” 
(De An. 11.4 415b1-2). Because of the presence of this divine element in all living beings, 
they can be said to strive after the same kind of pleasure (NE VIL 13 1153b31-2, X.2 117324 
5). And of course if all living things imitate the gods, these divine beings must have the best. 
kind of life; otherwise, they would be inappropriate objects of emulation. Aristotle appeals 
to the superiority of the unmoved mover in his account of celestial movement (De Caelo 
11.12, especially 29222-825); biological generation too is explained as an approximation to 

ine Ме (De An. 1.4 415226-62, De Gen. An. 11.1 79124-73220). 
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to accuse him of failure to answer the question "How much contempla- 
tion would do one the most good?" In the argument from divinity, his 
answer is staring us in the face. 

` 


1.11. INprvIDUATING Lives 


More needs to be said about Aristotle's argument from divinity, but for 
the moment I would like to consider an objection to my way of describ- 
ing the two competing lives of X.7-8. I take these chapters to be saying 
that the best kind of life human beings could want for themselves is one 
that has the greatest possible amount of philosophical activity. But I also 
take Aristotle to be saying that there is a second-best kind of life: one in 
which one tries to have as much excellent practical activity as possible. 
This second choice is a happy life, even though it contains no theoretical 
activity at all. Now, someone might object that this cannot be what Ar- 
istotle means, for if my reading were correct, there would be indefinitely 
many different kinds of lives that are happy, not just two. The best kind 
of life would be the one that has the largest number of contemplative 
hours (or minutes or seconds—the unit is unimportant); the second-best 
‘would be the one that falls just short of that number; the third-best would 
have slightly less philosophical activity than the second; and so on, until 
at some point one ranks nonphilosophical lives in terms of the amount of 
time they devote to moral activity. Since X.7-8 says that there are exactly 
two kinds of happy life, it might be thought that my reading must be 
abandoned. 

But I do not think that this objection has any merit. For although one 
way to individuate kinds of lives would be to count philosophical or po- 
litical hours and to say that when the numbers differ we have different 
kinds of lives, that is not the only way, nor is it a particularly useful or 
revealing method of individuation. Suppose you try to philosophize as 
much as possible, when you consider only your own happiness, and I 
have the same goal, but we succeed to slightly different degrees, If we say 
that we have different kinds of lives because of their different degree of 
success, then in all likelihood every human being will have a different 
kind of life from every other. But then sorting individual lives into dif- 
ferent categories will be uninteresting and useless: what is the point of 
putting individuals into groups if each goes into a different group, and 
we notice nothing but differences between lives and never similarities? It 
is more revealing to point out that your life and mine have a great simi- 
larity as well as a small difference: they are of the same type, since each of 
us pursues the same goal. 

And of course this way of individuating lives seems to be one that Ar- 
istotle has in mind. In NE 1.2 he says that we need to determine what the 
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target (skopos: 1094224) of human life is, and in 1.5 we are told that those 
who lead different lives answer this question differently. The hedonistic, 
political, and philosophical lives do not differ quantitatively, by having 
different degrees of success in their pursuit of the same goal; rather they 
differ because they aim at different targets. Since types of lives are indi- 
viduated in Book I by distinguishing their targets, and since this seems to 
be a useful way of classifying our options, it is reasonable to assume that 
Aristotle is adopting the same method of individuation in Book X. His 
readers are trying to decide whether to be philosophers or statesmen (or 
perhaps whether a change in career would be justified). It is perfectly rea- 
sonable for Aristotle to look upon these as two different modes of life, 
and to point out at the same time that the more one achieves the goal of 
the best life, che better off one is. Insisting that more contemplation is 
better than less does not commit him to classifying lives according to 
degrees of contemplation rather than according to kinds of goals. 

On my reading, Aristotle is claiming that the best target to aim at, 
when one secks one's happiness, is not one chat is itself a complex mix- 
ture of goods. The best any life can achieve is to have as much of one 
good, contemplation, as possible. The second-best kind of life similarly 
aims at one good, excellent ethical activity, and tries to achieve this as 
much as possible. But it is пог part of my interpretation that, according 
to Aristotle, anyone who tries to mix these two goods, and proposes that 
as his target, is bound to lack happiness. In other words, I do not take 
Aristotle to be saying that we should in all circumstances choose one of 
these goods or the other as our target, and never some combination of 
them both. 

Suppose, for example, that someone wants to combine the two careers 
of philosophy and politics. He has no precise formula about how this 
mixture is to be achieved; rather, he simply wants a high degree of both 
activities, and does not care about achieving any precise proportion be- 
tween them. I take Aristotle to be saying that if one is trying to have the 
best life one can, then this mixture of goods is not the best target to 
at. If one succeeds in achieving this balance, one still will not have as good 
a life as someone who makes contemplation his sole ultimate end. The 
goal of having a mixture of philosophy and politics is intermediate be- 
tween the best goal and the second-best; and for reasons we have just 
given, there is nothing absurd about saying that there are lives that fall 
between the best and the second-best. Aristotle can say that anyone who 
succeeds at this mixed life is happy—not as happy as those who contem- 
plate more, but happier than those who do not contemplate at all. Al- 
though the philosophical and political lives are viewed as competing al- 
ternatives, he has а way of evaluating the decision and the success of those 
who think they will be best off if they try to combine them. 
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It may sometimes happen that by trying to pursue a mixed career, one 
fails in both areas. By spending a good deal of time in purely intellectual 
pursuits, one may falter as a politician: in complex political situations, 
one may not have as much time as one needs in order to determine what 
an ethically virtuous person should now do for the community; even if 
one knows what to do, one may fail to achieve one’s ends, if one has not 
spent enough time cultivating political alliances. Or the problem may be 
reversed: through having spent so much time on politics, one may have 
too little time left to master the subjects by means of which one acquires 
theoretical wisdom. 

It would be silly for Aristotle to deny these points. It is a matter of 
common sense that these conflicts can sometimes occur, and it would be 
dogmatic to insist otherwise. But on my reading, there is a further point 
about the philosophical-political life, and it is one that Aristotle commits 
himself to: one could do better for oneself if one's ultimate end were sim- 
ply contemplation. Those who try to combine philosophy and politics 
may end up failing at one or the other or both, but the possibility of 
failure will vary with circumstances, and some extremely able and for- 
tunate people may be able to combine the two careers. Even in these 
cases, however, Aristotle would claim that one can have a better life Бу 
trying to engage in philosophical activity as much as possible. 


1.12. THE Ровлисль Lire 


One feature of my interpretation that I have not yet defended is the thesis 
that, according to the NE, one can lead a happy life even if one never 
engages in philosophical activity. Those who make ethical activity their 
ultimate end, and who have the resources to achieve this end over the 
course of a lifetime, lead good lives, even if they do not develop the vir- 
tues of theoretical reason. What textual basis is there for ascribing this 
thesis to the МЕ? 

As we have seen, Aristotle says several times that perfect happiness con- 
sists in contemplation, and it is natural to take these statements to entail 
that if one does not engage in this activity, then one does not have perfect 
happiness. That leaves room for the possibility that one can be happy— 
though not perfectly happy—even if one does not philosophize. And it is 
plausible to assume that, precisely because Aristotle recognizes this pos- 
sibility, he equates contemplation with perfect happiness rather than with 
happiness simpliciter. I will supplement this argument in Chapter 4, when 
1 discuss his statement in Book I that happiness consists in activity in 
accordance with perfect virtue, as well as his claim that it consists in ac- 
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tivity in accordance with the most perfect virtue.» I will try to show that 
these formulae refer to different virtues: a perfect but not most perfect 
virtue is one that is practical, whereas the most perfect virtue is theoreti- 
cal. If Lam right about this, then Book I contains two accounts of what 
happiness is: it is activity in accordance with practical virtue, and it is 
activity in accordance with theoretical virtue. This dual account corre- 
sponds with the fact that in X.7-8 two competing lives are considered, 
one of them happier than the other. So, what Aristotle should be taken to 
mean in Book I is that perfect happiness consists in one kind (the most 
perfect kind) of virtuous activity, and a secondary form of happiness con- 
sists in another (less perfect) kind of virtuous activity. In other words, 
one can be happy—though not perfectly so—if one has and exercises the 
practical virtues, but lacks the theoretical virtues. 

It may be useful to supplement these considerations by considering 
some alternatives to my interpretation, and secing that they are defective 
in various ways. To keep the number of options manageable, let us agree 
оп these three points: 


(a) In X.7-8, Aristotle considers two competing kinds of lives. 

(b) One of them gives some kind of primacy to philosophical activity, 
the other to virtuous practical activity. 

(c) The philosophical life is happiest, while the political life is happy to a 
secondary degree. 


On my reading, each life has one ultimate end: contemplation in one case, 
moral activity in the other. But what kinds of lives might X.7-8 have in 
mind, if they are not the ones I propose? 

‘One possibility would be this: The two lives are both devoted to a mix- 
turc of philosophy and politics, but they differ in that each places more 
emphasis on one or the other of these two kinds of activity. When one 
aims at one’s own happiness, one’s target should ideally be a mixed ulti- 
mate end, and the two ingredients in that mixture should be contempla- 
tion and practical activity, with more emphasis going to the former. 
Someone who succeeds in achieving that mixture is happiest. This life is 
philosophical, and it is a life in accordance with understanding, because 
theoretical activity is the main ingredient of its ultimate end. There is, 
however, a second-best life, in which one again aims at a mixed ultimar 
end, but in this case one puts more emphasis on politics than on philos- 
ophy. This second life is political, and is a life in accordance with ethical 
virtue, because such activity receives more emphasis than any other. So 
interpreted, Aristotle would be saying that in order to be happy, one must 





> Perfect virtue: L9 110024, L10 1101a14, 1.13 110256; most perfect virtue: 1.7 1098a17- 
18. 
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be both a philosopher and a politician. Those who emphasize the former 
role are happier than those who emphasize the latter. 

The problem with this interpretation is that it allows the two kinds of 
lives to be almost identical. One person puts more emphasis on philoso- 
phy and the other on politics, but each is a philosopher-statesman, and 
they may differ only in that one wants to spend a bit more time than the 
other does on philosophy. I have already argued (1.11) that it is not fruit- 
ful to classify lives into types if the distinction between them is based 
merely on the different amount of time each devotes to various activities. 
It does not seem any more interesting to distinguish lives merely on the 
grounds that one aims at slightly more and the other slightly less of a 
certain ingredient in a mixture that is otherwise the same. If there are 
really two competing lives in X.7-8, then they presumably differ mark- 
edly enough to make it worthwhile to count them as different lives. 

Here is another possibility: The goal of the best life is a mixture of 
philosophical and political activity, with more emphasis going to the for- 
mer than to the latter. The second-best life, by contrast, is one that has 
no philosophical activity at all. This interpretation does succeed in mak- 
ing the two lives quite different, but it coincides with my own reading in 
‘one crucial respect: it takes the second-best life to have a single ultimate 
‘end—activity in accordance with moral virtue—and it agrees that, ac- 
cording to X.7-8, a life devoid of philosophical activity can still be happy. 
It differs from my reading only in its description of the best life, and at 
the moment we are looking for a plausible alternative to my way of un- 
derstanding the second-best life. (In any case, I have already given my 
reason for thinking that, according to X.7-8, the best life is not one that 
achieves some ideal balance between philosophy and politics, but is in- 
stead the one that has the greatest amount of philosophical activity.) 

One remaining alternative should be considered: The best life is the one 
Thave described; those who want to be ideally happy should not take time 
away from philosophy in order to pursue political careers. The second- 
best life is one that assigns some place to philosophical activity, but keeps 
that place as small as possible; all of one's remaining time should be de- 
voted to political activity. According to this interpretation, the advocate 
of the philosophical life and the advocate of the political life agree that 
some time must be spent on contemplation if one is to be happy. But they 
disagree about how much time is best devoted to this activity: one party 
thinks that more is always better, and this is the side of the dispute that 
Aristotle takes; the other party thinks that contemplation should be kept 
to a minimum, though it should not diminish to zero. 

Here we do have a significant difference between ideals, and the por- 
trayal of the political life does differ from the one I have given; for on this 
last interpretation, Aristotle holds that no life can be happy unless it con- 
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tains some philosophical activity. The trouble with this alternative to my 
reading is that it does not accord well with my thesis that the treatment 
of the conflict between philosophy and politics in X.7-8 is continuous 
with the preliminary discussion of that same subject in 1.5. In the earlier 
chapter, Aristotle asks what the end of the political life is, and his as- 
sumption is that competing ways of life differ because they put forward 
different conceptions of the ultimate end. Nothing is said there or in X.7- 
8 to the effect that the ultimate end of the political life is a mixture of 
theorizing and something else. The end of politics will be something for 
the sake of which everything else in the political life is pursued, and so if 
contemplation is to have any place at all in the political life, it must be 
something sought for the sake of the unique end of politics. But we know 
from X.7 that contemplation cannot play this subordinate role: it pro- 
duces no further good beyond itself, and is desired only because of its 
intrinsic value (1177b1-4). 

Furthermore, in X.7 Aristotle declares his opposition to those who 
urge us to leave divine activity to the gods, and to concentrate solely on 
what is human (1177313); by contrast, he never considers the thesis that 
we should engage in divine activity but should do so as little as possible. 
This suggests that when he argues in X.7-8 for the superiority of one 
way of life over another, the kind of life that he has in mind as the inferior 
опе is the life we would lead if we followed the dictum that we should 
not try to make ourselves godlike. In any case, itis reasonable to assume 
that the politica life is the one that gives to political activity the same kind 
of priority that the philosophical life gives to philosophy. If it can be 
shown that in the philosophical life every other good is desired for the 
sake of contemplation, then the political life will differ in that it proposes 
a different conception of the ultimate end. For these reasons, itis plausible 
to think that philosophy is absent from the political life. 

‘One further point should be made about the political life, before we 
turn back to the argument from divinity: This is a life that people can 
decide to lead for very different sorts of reasons. Recall the son who has 
been specially prepared to take over from his father the rule of his king- 
dom. When he hears Aristotle's defense of the philosophical life, he is 
convinced by the arguments, but decides that nonetheless he should lead 
the second life, because this is what he owes his father and the other mem- 
bers of his community. His life does not have the highest kind of happi- 
ness, but he recognizes this fact. 

A slightly different situation would be this: Someone may take himself 
to be incapable of developing the theoretical virtues, and of understand- 
ing the truths contemplated in the philosophical life. He too may decide 
to lead the political life, although he agrees with Aristotle that the philo- 
sophical life is best. 
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Both types should be distinguished from the person who leads the po- 
litical life because he mistakenly thinks that this is the best kind of life for 
a human being. Such a person is presumably aware that some choose to 
lead philosophical lives instead, but he thinks they are making an inferior 
choice. On my interpretation, Aristotle is granting that this third type of 
person—like the first two—can lead a happy life. Of course, the fact that 
he leads a political life does not guarantee that he is happy. He might be 
leading such a life merely as a means of increasing his wealth, power, and 
honor; and in that case his conception of the end is so badly mistaken that 
he cannot be counted as someone whose life is a good one. But itis also 
possible for this person to want to lead a political life for good reasor 
he thinks that happiness is activity in accordance with such practical vi 
tues as justice, courage, and temperance. His conception of happiness, in 
other words, is to а large extent correct, for he makes virtuous activity of 
the rational soul his ultimate end, and he desires external and bodily 
goods for the sake of this one highest end. His one important mistake is 
his failure to realize that there is an activity of reason that has an even 
better claim to be the ultimate end of human life. But, on my interpreta- 
tion, Aristotle does not demand of those who lead happy lives that they 
have a perfect understanding of human well-being. If they reason to the 
conclusion that happiness consists in exercising the practical virtues, and 
they therefore have a sound basis for choosing the political life, then they 
can achieve an imperfect form of happiness. 

‘Why should we take Aristotle to be making this concession? Why not 
read him in such a way that only the first two kinds of individuals men- 
tioned above (the encumbered son, the person with no talent for theory) 
can be happy in a secondary way? Once again, 1 am relying on a certain 
way of connecting 1.5 and X.7-8. The political and philosophical lives are 
introduced as competitors, each resting on a different conception of the 
ultimate end. Since X.7-8 returns to this dispute, and grants that one who 
leads the inferior life can nonetheless live well, these chapters are granting 
that a secondary form of happiness can be achieved even when one’s con- 
ception of the ultimate end is not all that it should be.” 





7 1f this interpretation is right, then Aristotle would do best to recognize second-best 
versions of the practical virtues, just эз he recognizes a second-best form of happiness. If 
someone fails to realize that the philosophical Ме is best, but nonetheless has good reasons 
for taking moral activity as his ultimate end, then he does not have perfect practical wisdom, 
but second-best kind. He partially understands what the end of human life is. And for this 
reason, he has second-best versions of the ethical virtues. I see nothing in Aristotle's moral 
philosophy that would prevent him from adopting this view. (Note dat this does not com- 
mit him to the view that only philosophers fully posses the ethical virtues. For one may 
recognize the superiority of the philosophical life without being able to lead it, for lack of 
opportunity or ability.) 
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1.13. PERFECT HAPPINESS AGAIN 


We must now take a closer look at the argument from divinity, for there 
is a way of reading it that conflicts with my thesis that a nonphilosophical 
life can be happy. After Aristotle assumes that the gods are the happiest 
living beings in the universe (11788-9), and argues that the only activity 
in which they can engage is contemplation (b10-22), he goes on to com- 
pare their condition with that of humans and other animals: 


Among human activities the one that is most akin to this [divine contempla- 
tion] would have the character of happiness most of all (eudaimonikötate). A sign 
of this is that the other animals do not share in happiness, since they are com- 
pletely deprived of such activity. For, among gods, the whole of life is blessed, 
and among human beings (life is blessed] to the extent that they have something 
resembling such activity. But none of the other animals is happy, since in no. 
way do they share in contemplation. As far as contemplation extends, thus far 
happiness extends, and those who have more contemplation also have more 
happiness, not incidentally, but by virtue of the contemplation. (1178623-31) 





These claims—the lower animals are not happy because they do not con- 
template; to be happy, a living being must share in contemplation; hap- 
pines extends as far as contemplation does—suggest that in X.7-8 Aris- 
totle is embracing a position far more restrictive than the one 1 have been 
attributing to him. It looks as though he is saying that any crearure—be 
it human or not—that engages in no theoretical activity is lacking in hap- 
piness. Read in this way, Aristotle would be saying that no matter how 
outstanding a person is in character, no matter how honored and meri- 
torious he is as a statesman, no matter how unblemished his life is by 
misfortune, and no matter how well supplied he is with external and bod- 
ily goods, he is not happy if he fails to contemplate. He would be in the 
same category as lower animals, evildoers, and victims of severe misfor- 
tune: though they have different kinds and amounts of good, none of 
them should be called eudaimon. Aristotle's description of Priam in 1.10 
(1101a6-8) would in this case be quite misleading: he should not say that 
Priam was deprived of happiness because of his great misfortunes; rather, 
since he was not a philosopher, he never had any happiness to begin with. 

Is there a way to read our passage that avoids committing Aristotle to 
this low estimate of outstanding and successful statesmen? One strategy 
is to take up an idea that was mentioned earlier, in 1.9: whenever Aristotle 
talks about happiness in the argument from divinity, we should take him 
to be referring to perfect happiness. In 1.9-10, I argued neither in favor of 
nor against that way of construing the passage: rather, I tried to show that 
even if we do so construe it, Aristotle will still be saying that it is always 
better to engage in more contemplation rather than less. But now it is 
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necessary to consider the merits of reading "perfect" into Aristotle's ar- 
gument at various points. Doing so gives us one way of upholding the. 
thesis that nonphilosophers can be happy in a secondary way. 

The passage cited above is preceded by the statement “It would appear 
from what follows that perfect happiness is a certain contemplative activ- 
ity” (11787-8). And although the phrase "perfect happiness" does not 
recur in the argument from divinity, it may be that Aristotle is dropping 
it merely for the sake of convenience. So let us see what his argument 
looks like if we introduce the word "perfect" at appropriate places. We 
must now take Aristotle to be saying that no other animals besides human 
beings are perfectly happy, since none of them shares in contemplation. 
‘That is, we will not take him to be saying in this passage that animals lack 
happiness altogether; he will only be saying here that they are completely 
deprived of perfect happiness. Similarly, he will merely be claiming that 
nonphilosophical statesmen lack perfect happiness. He will be leaving 
open the possibility that these two groups—politicians and lower ani- 
mals—are happy in a secondary, imperfect way. 

Elsewhere, of course, he makes a distinction between these groups: he 
says that we do not call the lower animals happy, and he thinks this is 
justified, since these creatures do not engage in ethical activity (1.9 
1099632-1100a1). So, it might seem that horses and oxen fail two inde- 
pendent tests for happiness: first, they do not contemplate, and thus they 
fail to attain perfect happiness; second, they do not engage in moral activ- 
ity, and therefore they fail to attain the less perfect form of happiness. 
The first test uses the gods as exemplars of perfect happiness; but the 
second test is independent of any divine comparison, and instead uses 
ethical human beings as exemplars of happiness. It is this second test that 
‘outstanding politicians pass: though they are like animals in their failure 
to engage in activity akin to divine contemplation, they are themselves 
the models of happiness used by the second test.” 





1.14. GODS, PHILOSOPHERS, STATESMEN 


If we read "perfect" into the argument from divinity in the way just sug- 
gested, we can reach the result that happiness is available even to those 
who do not contemplate. But I want to reject this strategy, and achieve 


* This way of reading the argument is suggested by Keyt. “intellectualis in Aristotle,” 
p. 382. He says that Aristotle's argument might at first seem inadequate: the lower animals 
need not be deprived of happiness merely because they do not contemplate, for they might 
achieve happiness through practical thinking. But on second glance, Keyt suggests, Aris- 
totle can be rescued: he is only trying to explain why the lower animals lack perfect happi- 
ness, and their failure to contemplate is in this case a perfectly satisfactory explanation. As 
Keyt notes, the same puzzle is raised by Ackrill, Анмонез Ethic, p. 265, 
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this result in a different way, for I believe that Aristotle's argument in X.8 
is an attempt to show why animals and certain human beings simply fail 
to be happy; it is not merely an attempt to show why they fail to be 
perfectly happy. Let us look once again at this portion of our passage: 


‘And among human activities the one that is most akin to this would have the 
character of happiness most of all (eudaimonikitat?). A sign of this is chat the 
other animals do not share in happiness, since they are completely deprived of 
such activity. For, among gods, the whole of life is blessed, and among human 
beings [Ме is blessed] to the extent that they have something resembling such 
activity. But none of the other animals is happy, since in no way do they share 
in contemplation. (117822-8) 


On the reading I favor, Aristotle is here making the following claims: (a) 
‘The gods are paradigms of happiness, since they have perfect happiness 
at all times. (b) All other living beings have a greater or a lesser degree of 
similarity to the gods, or no similarity at all (in the relevant respect). (c) 
This comparison yields a ranking of living beings in terms of happiness: 
the degree of well-being achieved by all other living things can be assessed 
by comparing their lives with divine life. (d) Judged in this fashion, hu- 
тап beings have different degrees of happiness, for some of their activi- 
ties have more resemblance to divine activity than others; but in any case, 
no human being is happy for the entire duration of his lifetime, from 
beginning to end.” (e) The lives of other animals are not as good as our 
lives can be, and they are not happy, because “in no way do they share in 
contemplation.” 

So interpreted, Aristotle is not merely claiming here that other animals 
lack perfect happiness. He means precisely what he says: these creatures 
“do not share in happiness” simpliciter. It is not as though he had one test. 
to determine whether they are perfectly happy, and an independent test— 
‘one that docs not require some semblance of contemplative activity—to 
determine whether they are happy. The well-being of all creatures—hu- 
man beings, other animals, or plants—can be assessed by secing how 
closely they approximate the divine. 

Why should we read our passage in this way? Because it is standard 
Aristotelian doctrine that living beings form a hierarchy, and that the best 
any creature can do is resemble the gods. The stars in the outermost 
sphere come closest to unchanging life, because of the simplicity of their 


2 The period of happiness for human beings begins only when they have emerged (rom. 
their earlier years (L9 10081-4, БЕ IL1 121965), And the fact chat we cannot contemplate 
continuously (NE X.4 117543-5) means that even during our adult lives we cannot achieve 
as much happiness as a god can during that same period of time. (И should not be inferred, 
however, that if a philosopher is not at the moment engaged in theoretical activity, he is not 
happy. See 1.17.) 
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motion; the movement of the intermediate spheres is more complex, and 
so the divinities of this region attain a lesser good. On earth, only the 
good of human beings is sufficiently similar to the divine good to deserve 
the same name, eudaimonia. But animals, or at least some of them, can be 
said to live well, because they have such low-grade forms of knowledge 
as perception? and (in some cases) memory.“ Plants are still farther re- 
moved from the divine, Their only way of approximating eternal activity 
is through reproduction: though the individual plant has nothing like 
knowledge or reason, it does help perpetuate the species, and this is as 
close as it can get to the activity of the gods." At the bottom of the scale 
are lifeless objects: since they lack a soul, whatever goodness they have 
derives from their serving human ends.” 

So Aristotle does not have or need two different standards for deter- 
mining how well off a species is. He does not take the measure of certain 
living things by comparing them with his god, and then evaluate other 
species by means of some different and independent test. Everything can 
be ordered by a single measure. The highest form of life is one of su- 
preme, eternal, and uninterrupted intellectual activity. Humans are the 
only nondivine beings that can exhibit enough similarity to the gods’ su- 
preme activity to justify the claim that we, like they, can be happy. In 
fact, some human beings can achieve perfect happiness, since they engage 
in the very same activity as the gods; but they are of course not as happy 
as gods, since their contemplation is not eternal and uninterrupted. Other 
human lives approximate divine life to a lesser degree, and are happy in a 
secondary way—a point 1 will soon return to. Lower animals are not as 
well off as human beings, because they have only a low-grade form of 
knowledge. But they have better lives than plants, since the latter have по 
cognitive dimension at all. The similarity between gods and nonhuman 
lives is so remote that it is understandable that the term eudaimon should 
not be applied to the latter, even when they live well.” 


? De Caelo 1.12, especially 29222-525. 

5 De Part An. IL10 65645-8, De An. 11.12 434524-6, ЕЕ 1.7 12174285. 

» De Gen An. 123 731430-b5, De Sensu 1 43741-3. 

* Met. L1 98027-25. Since animals that have memory are here said to be more intelli- 
Bent (phronimötera: b21) than others, it is clear that they occupy a higher position in the sale 
natura. 

з» De Gen An. 123 731424-6, I.1 731631-732a1; De An. ILA 415а23-Ь7. 

= De Gen An. 111 73024-31 

> At times, as in ХВ, Aristotle says that sub-human forms of life have no share in the 
divine; see too EE 1.7 1217226-9. At other times, he says they share in the divine, so far as 
they can: De An. 1.6 415229-b1. In De Part An. IL10 65647-8, he says that either human 
beings alone share in the divine, or they do so most of all. 1 do not think there is any real 
inconsistency here. Strictly speaking, no other type of animal engages in reasoning; this is 
the basis of the function argument in NE 1.7. And when reasoning is taken as the respect in 
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What then are we to make of Aristotle's remark in 1.9 that the other. 
animals cannot be happy because they do not engage in ethical activity 
(1099b32-110021)? We need not take this to mean that man is an indepen- 
dent measure of how well off other living beings are. That is, Aristotle is 
not saying that, quite apart from any comparison that can be made be- 
tween god and lower animals, there is a further standard by which their 
well-being can be measured—namely, the standard provided by human 
beings. If he were saying that, then he would mean that no matter how 
utterly ungodlike a form of life is, it still might be happy, if it comes close 
enough to human life. And Aristotle rejects this thought, for he believes. 
that the extent to which a creature lives well is the extent to which it 
approximates the divine. Because he believes this, he thinks that one way 
to see that lower animals have no eudaimonia is to notice how far removed 
they are from us with respect to onc of the capacities that make us god- 
like. To be distant from human beings is to be even more distant from 
the single paradigm of happiness, namely, the activity of the unmoved 
mover. So 1 take Aristotle to be saying in 1.9 that an animal's failure to 
engage in ethical activity is one good reason for denying that it is happy. 
What X.8 adds is that there is a deeper reason, a reason that explains why 
the L9 test is appropriate: whether a living thing is happy, and how happy 
it is, does not depend ultimately on whether it engages in the same kinds 
of activities that human beings engage in. It depends on its similarity to 
the gods. Because there is a way in which the ethical activity of human 
beings is godlike, the failure of other animals to engage in such moral 
activity helps explain why they are not to be considered happy. 

If we look at Aristotle in the way 1 am suggesting, then we must say 
that those who possess the practical virtues and act in accordance with 
them thereby share in (metechein: 1178624; koinónei: b28) the contempla- 
tive activity of the gods. This does not mean that practical activity is itself 
a form of theoretical thinking: Aristotle nowhere says that when a good 
person acts in an ethical way, the virtue of theoretical wisdom is brought 
into play. What it does mean is that there is a certain similarity (homoiéma 
ti: 178627) between excellent practical activity and contemplation, a 
similarity great enough to account for the fact that both are forms of hap- 
piness. In other words, one way of sharing in contemplative activity is to 
act in accordance with practical wisdom: there is enough kinship between 
the two forms of wisdom (theoretical and practical) to make exercising 
the latter the same kind of thing as exercising the former. 

This kinship can be seen in several different ways. Aristotle thinks that 








‘which comparisons are made, the lower animals are said to lack a Kinship with the gods, 
and do not share in the divine. But they resemble the gods in other ways, and by this loose 
standard they share inthe divine to some small extent 
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the function of practical reason is in an important respect similar to that 
of its theoretical counterpart: it is to grasp a certain body of truths. And 
the intellectual virtues of a practically wise person are therefore similar to 
those of a philosopher: they are the qualities that put one into the best 
position to attain the truth. Furthermore, the development of practical 
wisdom requires a methodology similar to the one used by the theoreti- 
cian: starting from appearances, common opinions, and puzzles, those 
who achieve theoretical or practical wisdom work towards an under- 
standing of first principles, and then base all of their reasoning on those 
first principles.“ And as we shall see later, Aristotle believes that in order 
to lead a good human life, whether one is a philosopher or a politician, 
опе must take one’s ultimate end to be reasoning well; the theoretician 
and the statesman are akin in that each engages in excellent reasoning not 
for the sake of some different type of good (honor, power, physical plea- 
sure), but simply because such reasoning is the best activity for a human 
being to undertake. When one makes theoretical reasoning one's ultimate 
end, one engages in godlike activity, because the gods also contemplate, 
But if one leads a political lie, one is devoting oneself to a lesser form of 
reasoning, and one thereby more distantly approximates the condition of 
the gods. In addition, the statesman has this kind of similarity to the un- 
moved mover: because of their reasoning activity, each is a cause of order 
and goodness among those subject to their influence. ® 

This similarity between political and divine life is not the focus of Ar- 
istode's “argument from divinity” in X.8. The point of that argument is 
to show why one should lead a philosophical rather than a political life: 
since the gods achieve the highest degree of happiness by contemplating, 


= NE VI2 1392-13. Practical reasoning must also be in accord with right desire 
(1139129-31), and in this respect differs (rom theoretical reasoning. In Chapter 6, I take 
Aristotle to be saying (V1.1 1139414-17) that either of these two tasks—using practical or 
theoretical reasoning well- provides a standard that gives more precision to the doctrine of 
the mean, Both the philosopher and the politicun try to hit the mean, and they use similar 
standards to determine the boundary between too much and too itle 

"бее NE LA 1095430-b8: in all subjects, we begin with points familiar to us but not well 
understood, and seek other starting points, which will be explanatory of all else. In practical 
philosophy, the familiar starting points include the various things we take to be good 
health, wealth, honor, virtue, and so on (EE 18 1218415-20; and the most fundamental 
starting point we seek to understand is happiness—the “starting point and cause" of the 
other goods (NE 1.12 1102234). For the methodological role of appearances (phainomens), 
(common opinions (endoxa), and puzzles (репа), sce NE VILI 114562-7, Topics 1.2 101334 
b4, Ма, Ш 99524-54. Aristotle's method is discussed in Owen, “Titheni 1a Phaino- 
mena": Barnes, "Aristote and the Methods of Ethics”: and Irwin, “Aristotle's Methods of 
Ethics” and "Ways to First Principles: Aristotle's Methods of Discovery” 

ч The godlike status of the politician is pointed out at NE 1.2 1094b10: he is the cause of 
‘good throughout the whole community. (1 will discuss this passage more fully in 6.8.) The 
unmoved mover is suid to be the ruler of the universe at Mer. ЖИ 10 107644. 
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the best kind of human life is the one that is devoted to that very activity. 
But even though Aristotle is not concerned, in this passage, to spell out 
the similarity between excellent practical reasoning and divine contem- 
plation, he expresses himself in a way that allows that further point to be 
made, When he says, “among human activities, the one that is most akin 
to this would have the character of happiness most of all” (1178b23), he 
сап be taken to mean that human contemplation is more akin to divine 
activity than is excellent practical reasoning. Theoretical reasoning is 
‘most akin, but practical reasoning is still akin to some extent. Similarly, 
‘when he goes on to say that humans have as much happiness as they have 
something resembling (homoiéma ri: b27) divine contemplation, we 
should take him to be thinking of the two highest forms of human rea~ 
soning. Those who live in accordance with excellent theoretical reasoning 
bear the strongest resemblance to the gods, and can attain perfect happi- 
ness; those who instead live in accordance with excellent practical reason- 
ing are farther removed from the gods, but they still have enough of a 
similarity to be called happy to a secondary degree. 

Аз my account of the NE proceeds, | will try to strengthen the case for 
reading Aristotle in this way. For I will eventually try to show that his 
function argument in 1.7 should be read as the beginning of a defense of 
two kinds of life—one philosophical, the other political. That argument 
should be taken to mean that reasoning well is the ultimate end of any 
happy human life; and Aristotle goes on to say, in X.7-8, that of the two 
kinds of life chat exhibit this structure, the theoretical is more choicewor- 
thy than the political. It is by virtue of the kinship between the philosoph- 
ical and the moral lives that Aristotle is able to provide a common foun- 
dation for both. 

But quite apart from the question of how the function argument should 
be interpreted, we have excellent reason for taking Aristotle to be assum- 
ing that such a kinship exists. For it would be incredible if he held that 
politicians are the sole exception to his general rule that the well-being of 
all forms of life can be assessed by determining the extent to which they 
resemble the unmoved mover. If plants, lower animals, philosophers, and 
the souls of heavenly spheres strive to approximate the highest form of 
life, and can be called eudaimon when they take on some definite resem- 
blance to the divine, then the same test must also be applied to those who 
lead a political life." Since they are happy, they must resemble the un- 


According to Nussbaum. The Fragility of Goodness, р. 292, Aristotle is opposed to "a 
unified account of The Good Lie for all beings in the universe, ranking them and ordering 
them in a non-species-elative way." We can only say what i is for a member ofa species to 
do well; we cannot justify the claim that certain species ae better off than others. She admits 
(p. 373) that "а number of passages scattered through the corpus" tell a different story, but 
thinks they are “plainly at odds with the numerous arguments m ll he ethical works to the 
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moved mover in some respect, even though they do not contemplate. 
And surely what grounds this resemblance is the fact that the political life 
is organized around a reasoning activity; in such a life, the highest good 
is reasoning in accordance with practical virtue. 

We can now return to the problem posed in the preceding section: does 
the argument from divinity commit Aristotle to the view that only chose 
who contemplate can be happy? If other animals completely lack happi- 
ness because their activities are so dissimilar to that of the gods, then must 
Aristotle also say that nonphilosophical statesmen are in the same predic- 
ament? One way to avoid this result is to read “perfect happiness” wher- 
ever we find “happiness” in the argument from divinity: it is only saying 
that lower animals lack perfect happiness, and similarly, it is only saying 
that a political leader who never theorizes lacks perfect happiness. But we 
have seen that this strategy is unsatisfactory, since Aristotle typically uses 
a divine standard to assess the well-being of all creatures. He compares 
every species with the gods to determine how well off it is, and whether 
it can be called eudaimon; a divine test is not used merely to decide the 
narrow question of whether a species is perfectly happy. So I have pro- 
posed that we take a different tack when we interpret the argument from 
divinity: we should take Aristotle to be assuming that human beings can 





lee that ethics and politics must confine themselves to the question. What is the good for 
human being?” (P. 374). 

Where are these numerous arguments? She cites (p. 292) this evidence: (a) In MM 11 
(118251-5), Aristotle says that politics must not take the good without qualification to be 
ies subject, but rather the good Jir us. k therefore does not srody the good ofthe gode: that 
topic belongs to «differen sudy. (b) The NE says, "The good и not single for all animals, 
but is different in the case of each“ (VL.7 114131-2). (Thin her translation; 1 would tram. 
te "There will not be one wisdom concerning the good of all animal.) (9 "All three 
ethical works announce that their subject is the human good, or the good life for a human 
being” (p. 292, her emphasis), 

"Bat these ext allow Aristotle to hold that certain kinds of living things have betr lives 
than others. (a) The MM passage simply says thar the study of the good for gods belongs 10 
a different investigation. Thus further inquiry could resch the conclusion that the well-being 
Of humans and other creatures is an approximation ofthe divine good. (b) la the NE chapter 
cited (V1.7) Aristotle affirms the inferiority of our lives to those of the gods (114122022, 
1141234-b2). Therefore, we should not take his remark at 1141431-2 (there и no "one wis- 
dom concerning the good of all animals") to be incompatible with interspecies comparisons 
‘of well-being: he makes such comparisons in this very chapter From the fact that what is 
good or plants differs from what is good for animals, it does not follow that animals cannot 
attain a higher degree of well-being than plants. (c) Although the subject of the NE is the 
human good (1.2 1094b7, 17 1098216), the merits of the contemplative life are explicitly 
included within the scope of is inquiry (15 1095619, 109665). In 1.13, nutrition and 
growth are dismissed, since they are not specifically human (1102a32-b3), but theoretical 
wisdom и among the virtues to be examined (11035). (Aristotle ater uses atröpnen ("har 
man”) more narrowly; sec Chapter 6, nore 6.) The NE, unlike the MM, does not promise 
to ignore che way the gods kve. 
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resemble the gods to a greater or lesser extent. Although statesmen are 
deprived of perfect happiness, because they do not engage in the same 
activity as gods, they can lead happy lives nonetheless, because their ul- 
timate end is the godlike goal of reasoning well. 


1.15. MORE ом 1178b28-32 


1 have been arguing that in one portion of Aristotle's argument from di- 
vinity—the one in which he compares the lives of gods, humans, and 
animals (1178b22-8)—we should not insert the word "perfect" wherever 
Aristotle talks about happiness. He is saying here that animals lack hap- 
piness, and not merely that they lack perfect happiness. Now let us pro~ 
сеей to the lines that bring the argument from divinity to a close: "As far 
as contemplation extends, thus far happiness extends, and those who have 
more contemplation also have more happiness, not incidentally, but by 
virtue of the contemplation. For it is in itself worthy of honor. As a result, 
happiness would be a certain contemplation” (b28-32). These words 
could be taken to mean that happiness and contemplation have the same 
extent, and if that is what Aristotle is saying, then he is committed to the 
view that when contemplation is entirely absent from a person's life, that 
person is deprived of happiness. But, on my interpretation, he believes 
no such thing; on the contrary, he thinks that those who lead political 
lives can be happy even if they engage in no philosophical activity what- 
soever. So we should ask: is there any way to read the words just cited 
that allows for the possibility of good lives devoid of philosophical think- 
ing? And once again, it might be suggested that the solution to our prob- 
lem consists in adding the word "perfect" to what Aristotle says. In that 
case, he means: as far as contemplation extends, thus far perfect happiness 
extends; those who have more contemplation have more perfect happi- 
ness. 

But this is a strategy we have reason to reject, if the interpretation 1 
have defended is correct. On my view, Aristotle holds that there is no 
such thing as a human life that contains too much contemplation for its 
own good. If I am right about this, then he does want to say that those 
who have more contemplation (whether they are divine or human) have 
more happiness. They do not merely have more perfect happiness; they 
also have more happiness simpliciter. And so we should resist any attempt 
to water down what he says in our present passage, by inserting “perfect” 
before happiness. He does not mean that those who contemplate more, 
though they have more perfect happiness, might nonetheless have less 
happiness simpliciter than those who contemplate less. 

Furthermore, we can avoid committing him to the thesis that non- 
philosophical politicians lack happiness without reading “perfect” int 
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these lines. All we need do is notice a distinction between these two state- 
ments: 


(a) Those who have more contemplation also have more happiness. 
(b) Those who have more happiness also have more contemplation. 


The first statement is the one Aristotle makes; the second is not. The 
latter entails that if a politician is happier than a pig, then the politician 
contemplates more than the pig. But since contemplation (that is, the 
activation of theoretical wisdom) is an activity that only gods and a few 
philosophers engage in, it is not true that politicians contemplate more 
than pigs. If we were to attribute (b) to Aristote, we would have to say 
that nonphilosophical statesmen are no happier than other animals. 

By contrast, (a)—the statement Aristotle actually makes—can be read 
in a way that avoids such disparaging comparisons. It says that if one 
living being contemplates more than another, then the first is happier 
than the second. And what if neither of two living beings contemplates 
at all? One might think that (a) tells us how to answer this question: since 
neither contemplates more than the other, neither has more happiness 
than the other. But it is also possible to read (a) in a different way: it 
merely concerns beings who contemplate to some extent, and it says that 
in these cases the amount of happiness equals the amount of contempla- 
tion. On this reading, it is not addressed to the question of how to com- 
pare two living beings who do not contemplate at all. That kind of com- 
parison would have to appeal to something other than contemplation. 
Instead of asking who contemplates more, we would have to look for 
some other activity that is sufficiently similar to divine activity, and de- 
termine which of the two has more of that activity. 

Similarly, there are two ways of reading Aristotle's statement that “as 
far as contemplation extends, thus far happiness extends" (117ВЬ2В-9). 
This could simply be taken to mean that as one expands the amount of 
contemplative activity one engages in, the happiness of one’s life in- 
creases. That, I think, is what Aristotle is saying. Read differently, he 
would be claiming that when someone's happiness increases, that increase 
must be constituted by an increase in contemplation. This interpretation 
‘would eliminate the possibility that one’s happiness might grow by virtue 
of an increment in some other good. 

The correct interpretation is the one that best fits the context, and so if 
my earlier arguments were correct, we should take Aristotle to be allow- 
ing for increases in happiness that are not constituted by increases in con- 
templation. For the earlier part of the passage (1178623, 26-7) suggests 
that human activities vary in their degree of similarity to a god's contem- 
plation, and as I shall argue in Chapter 6, the similarity between philo- 
sophical and moral activity underlies the function argument of 1.7. If Ar- 
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istotle does think that the statesman and the philosopher both 
approximate the condition of the gods, the latter being a closer арргохі- 
mation than the former, then he cannot be claiming, in the above passage, 
that when two lives are devoid of contemplative activity, they are equally 
removed from the divine. Rather, he should be taken to mean that among 
contemplators, those who contemplate more are happier; and among 
noncontemplators, those who have more of the next-best approximation 
to the divine are happier. If we read him in this way, then we can continue 
to attribute to him the view that those who lead a political life, devoid of 
contemplation, may be happy in a secondary way. And when he says that 
"those who have more contemplation also have more happiness" (b29- 
30), it will not be necessary to insert “perfect” before “happiness.” 





1.16. THE ARGUMENT FROM Divinrry: A SECOND Look 


How does the argument from divinity arrive at the conclusion that per- 
fect happiness consists in contemplation (117ВЬ7-8)? Why does Aristotle 
think that, to decide how we should lead our lives, we should look to the 
kind of life the gods have? It may seem as though he is pulling a rabbit 
ош of a hat: he merely argues that the gods must be doing something, 
and since it is unreasonable to think that they engage in ethical activity, 
all that remains for them is contemplation (b10-22). But even if we agree 
that this is their sole occupation, and that their lives are happy, why 
should we take these claims to provide us with a reason to engage in con- 
templation, and to think that the more we do so the better off we are? 
Aristotle would reply as follows: When we say that the gods are happy, 
and when we say that certain human beings are happy, we are using the 
term “happiness” in precisely the same way.“ We are using a single mea- 
sure to evaluate the lives of divine and human beings. Now, suppose we 
make the assumption that the gods are not only happy, but happier than 
human beings—an assumption entailed by Aristotle's claim at 1178b8-9 
that the gods are the happiest beings there are. It follows that whatever it 


* Aristotle's account of human happiness does in a way differ from his account of divine 
happiness. For us, the good is a certain virtuous activity carried out over the course of a 
sizable but finite period of time (L7 1098418, 1.10 1101516, X.7 11776246; 1 discuss these 
passages in the next section). If we engage in virtuous activity during that period of time, 
that is the best we can attain. And in order to attin that good, we must be sufficiently 
equipped with other goods as well (1.10 1101215). No such restrictions are required in the 
account of the good for divine beings, since they exit at all times and need no resources in 
order to contemplate eternally. But this difference between the highest good for humans 
and the good for gods is not a difference in ends: happiness for as and for them consists in 
virtuous activity of the rational soul. The best we can hope for is a limited amount of what 
they have eternally; and so, when we understand what happiness is, we sce why we are 
attributing the same good to gods and to humans when we call each kind of being eudaimon, 
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is that they do to achieve their happiness, we can at best approximate that 
activity. And it also follows that the more closely we approximate their 
condition, the better off we ate. 

Aristotle thinks that all of this is so obvious to his audience that he need. 
not argue for it. He therefore concentrates on the proposition his audience 
may not already accept: that divine activity is contemplative. And once 
he reaches this conclusion, it suits his purposes perfectly, for the gods" 
contemplative activity is a condition that human beings can try to ap- 
proximate in various ways. Obviously, the best we can do to approach 
their condition is to contemplate—though this activity will have to be 
interrupted for various reasons. But there is another way of measuring up 
to the standard of happiness set by the gods, for even if we do not engage 
in excellent theoretical reasoning, we can still make excellent practical rea 
soning our ultimate end. This will not be perfect happiness, because it is 
a different kind of activity from the one the gods engage in; but the states- 
man's life is nonetheless lived for the sake of excellent reasoning, and so 
it bears enough similarity to divine life to be considered happy. By con- 
trast, the lives of animals are so far removed from divine activity that we 
can understand why they ate not called happy: though they have some 
degree of well-being, to the extent that they exercise certain cognitive 
capacities, this semblance to divine life is so slight that they are rightly 
thought to lack happiness. 

To justify the common view that the lives of animals, humans, and 
gods can be placed on an ascending scale of well-being, happiness must 
be some good that the animals lack, that human beings achieve to greater 
or lesser degrees, and that the gods have without end. Contemplation fits 
the bill perfectly: it is the only good that the gods can have, it is a good 
that lower animals cannot come close to having, and itis a good that two 
of the most favored kinds of human lives approximate in varying degrees. 
Therefore, perfect happiness is contemplation: the term “perfect” is used 
merely to set off the activity that completely meets Aristotle's specifica- 
tions from the activity that is a second-best approximation to divine con- 
templation. 

As | mentioned earlier (1.9), Aristotle's identification of perfect happi- 


© Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness, p. 293, takes Aristote to be saying: "The life ofa. 
divine being might be ever so admirable; but the study of this Ме, insofar as it lies beyond. 
‘our capabilities, is not pertinent to the practical aims of ethics” 1 agree that, according to 








my reading he does not infer from this hat we should not try to approximate the condition 
of the gods, by contemplating as much as we can. Nor would this be a reasonable inference. 
1б unattainable ideals can be approximated, they may properly guide our conduct. For ex- 
ample, although musicians of average talent cannot play as well as prodigies, they may 
emulate such models, and approximate their excellence as much as they can. 
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ness with contemplation is sometimes taken to mean that, of all che com- 
ponents of happiness, contemplation is the one that is perfect, that is, 
best. But if my reading of the argument from divine activity is correct, 
this way of watering down X.7-8 must be rejected. Happiness is not 
treated in X. 7-8 as a composite of various goods, of which the gods have 
just one. Such a view would force Aristotle to admit that the gods have а 
deficiency, since however valuable contemplation is, they lack the other 
components of happiness. And were he to admit this, he would have to 
ask such questions as these: Does the fact that the gods lack the other. 
components of happiness make them less happy than human beings, 
since human beings can attain all of these goods to some extent? During 
the time that human beings are alive, are they happier than gods? Are 
humans inferior with respect to happiness only because they eventually 
die, while the gods go on enjoying their single good forever? Or are gods 
happier than human beings not just because of their greater longevity, 
but also because it is better to contemplate uninterruptedly and do noth- 
ing else than to contemplate at times and possess a variety of other goods? 

This last question would be answerable only if there were a way of 
saying how much more valuable contemplation is than any other good: 
only then could Aristotle say whether having a great deal of this good and 
nothing else is better than having just some of this good and much else. 
Since he has no such way of measuring goods, he would have to leave our 
questions unanswered. That is, once he admits that a god's happiness is 
diminished by its lack of the other goods alleged to be components of 
happiness, he must become a skeptic as regards comparisons between 
gods and humans. And of course he rejects such skepticism. 

Ie might be suggested that if he relativizes the concept of happiness, he 
can avoid the conclusion that the gods fall shore of perfect happiness by 
lacking some of its components. According to this proposal, the happi- 
ness of gods and human beings would be measured by different stan- 
dards: a one-good standard for gods, a multiple-good standard for hu- 
man beings. But surely he must resist this proposal, if he wants to say 
that gods are happier than we are, for any such judgment presupposes a 
single basis of comparison. Suppose a god does as well as possible by 
divine standards, and a person does as well as possible by human stan- 
dards, Aristotle could not say that the god is nonetheless happier, if he 
always construed eudaimonia as “happiness for a god" or “happiness for a 
human being” and never as “happiness” simpliciter. 

‘Aristotle never suggests, in the NE or in any other work, that compar- 
isons between the happiness of gods and the happiness of human beings 
cannot be made. He accepts the view of his contemporaries and predeces- 
sors that the gods are happier than we are, and he provides a place for this 
proposition within his metaphysics and his moral thought, To be as 
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happy as we can, we must approximate the condition of the gods; for a 
single standard of well-being ranks all living creatures and places the gods 
at the top. Accordingly, if the gods merely contemplate, then the more 
we contemplate the happier we are. Any other way we have of being 
happy must be a second-best and imperfect way of leading our lives. 


1.17. LENGTH or TIME 


We must now take notice of a proviso attached to the thesis that perfect 
happiness consists in contemplation. In X.7, after Aristotle argues for the 
superiority of contemplation to ethical activity, he concludes: “The per- 
fect happiness of a human being would be this [contemplation], if it re- 
ceives a perfect length of life; for among the things pertaining to Һар 

ness, none is imperfect" (1177b24-6). The phrase “perfect length of life’ 
brings to mind the proviso that Aristotle had attached to his conclusion 
in 1.7. There, after arguing that the human good consists in activity in 
accordance with virtue, he adds: “Furthermore [the human good] is in a 
perfect life. For one swallow does not make a spring, nor does one day; 
50 too, one day or a short time does not make one blessed and happy” 
(1098a18-20). It is clear that "a perfect life” in this passage means the same 
as “a perfect length of life” in X.7. Aristotle is insisting that happiness 
consists not merely in having a certain good, but in having that good over 
а considerable period of time.” I take him to be saying in X.7 that if one 
engages in theoretical activity for too short a time—for example, one 
day—then one's life fails to be happy, even though one has engaged in the 
activity that constitutes perfect happiness. For perfect happiness does not 
consist in just any amount of philosophical activity; rather, it consists in 





* The usual translation (see, for example, Ross, Ostwald, Irwin) is "in a complete Ме" 
However, if we want to use a single translation of deir throughout 1.7 and X.7-8, and if 
my interpretation of these chapters is correct, then “perfect” is preferable to "complete." 
For the most telion end (1097430) and the most reli virtue (109818) in 1.7 are not the most 
complete end and the most complete virtue in the sense that these terms are sometimes 
ipiven—the end that includes all ends and the virtue that includes all virtues. If, as  behieve, 
"perfect end” and “perfect virtue" are the best translations to use in 1.7, then “perfect hap- 
pines" would be most suitable for X.7-8; accordingly, “perfect” should be used in 
1177624-6 and, for the sake of consistency. at 109818. ("Mos final end" and “most final 
virtue" would also be acceptable in 1.7, but “final happiness” would be a poor choice for 
X7.) In any case, whether we use “complete Ме” or “perfect life,” it is clear that Aristotle's 
phrase refers to a period of time that is of sufficient length 

® lt might be suggested that “in a perfect life” at 1098418 alludes not only to duration but 
to the additional goods beyond virtuous activity that are needed in a happy Ме. But this 
suggestion is made doubtful by 1.10 110131416, where we are told that one needs not only 
perfect virtuous activity and external goods, bu also a period of time that is perfect. This 
indicates that “in a perfect life” at 1098418 refers solely to time, since it is later distinguished 
{om the point that we need extemal equipment 
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contemplation that endures over a period of time that is not brief. I also 
assume that this point applies to the secondary form of happiness as well. 
If, having Just passed one's youth and having only recently commenced 
one's political career, one is struck down by a disease, then one's life is 
not happy, even though one may have attained, for a brief period of time, 
the good in which secondary happiness consists. 

Aristotle's general point is that when we look at a person's way of life 
and try to decide whether or not he should be considered happy, we 
should not look at the activities he is undertaking at this very moment, 
or on this very day, or over any other brief period of time. We must take 
a sizable period of time, and ask whether, in view of the person’s activities 
during this period, his life is happy. Philosophers or politicians who have 
only recently attained their ultimate end (contemplation in one case, 
moral activity in the other) will not yet have securely passed this test. 
Should misfortune cut them down just when they have achieved their 
highest goals, their lives cannot be considered happy. For we do not 
merely want the good, however briefly; quite properly, we want the good 
for a sizable stretch of time.” 


^ Since contemplation is an activity (energeia) rather than a proces (kins) in the tech- 
nical sense, it is not something that develops overtime toward a sage of completion. See 
ма. 1.6 1048b18-36, NE X.4 117441409. Of course, acquiring the virtue of theoretical 
‘wisdom and searching for theoretical truths are processes. But contemplation is the activity 
of reflecting оп truths that have already been discovered (X.7 1177426-7) seeking theoreti- 
(al truth is desirable for the sake of contemplating those truths, but the ultimate end is not 
Something that is desirable for the sake of anything farther. So, in saying that perfect hap- 
piness consists in contemplation if t receives a perfect length of life, Aristote cannot mean 
that in order to be perfectly happy one must bring the project of contemplating the truth to 
ıa stage of completion: there is no such stage. Similarly, he should not be taken to mean that 
Secondary happiness requires a certain duration merely because it takes that long to com- 
plete various moral projects (chat is, acts of justice, courage, and so оп). Rather, һе is saying. 
that happiness consists in engaging in such acts over a considerable period of time. His point 
is that there is a purely temporal dimension to happiness: it requires a certain period of time 
not because the activities in which it consists necessarily take up much time (one can con- 
template for a short time), bu simply because a happy life, or a happy period of one's life, 
cannot be a short one. There is an imperfection in having the good briefly, | am not sure 
that this is what Gauthier and Jolif have in mind in their note on 1098418: "homme mûr 
doit encore pouvoir disposer d'un espace de temps assez long pour que cet exercise de la 
vertu puisse s'y déployer largement, s'y épanouir à von aise” (L'Ethiqu à Nicomague, vol. 1, 
р. 60). My view is at odds with that of Irwin, who says, “since the projects of a virtuous 
friend or of a magnificent and magnanimous person take some time to realize, a complete 
time will not be a short time" ("Permanent Happiness: Aristotle and Solon," p. 105). The 
point he makes here about moral activity cannot be applied to contemplation. 

“I do not take Aristotle to be making a point about the use of words when he says that 
happiness requires a considerable period of time. Greek usage allows one to say that a person 
was идатон just for a day; see, for example, Euripides, Bechor 910-911. Rather, Aristotle 
is proposing that happiness be attributed to people only if they attain the good over a long 
period of time. To have the good briefly is to have it for too little time, and since a happy 
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How sizable a stretch? How long is a “perfect length of life"? Aristotle 
merely says, in the passage cited above from 1.7, that it is not a day or any 
other short period of time. Presumably he would add that any attempt to 
say precisely how long it is would be arbitrary. Ideally, of course, one 
would undertake theoretical studies as soon as one is mentally prepared 
to do so, and one would regularly exercise theoretical wisdom, without 
any significant period of decline or lengthy interruption, for as many 
years as human beings can reasonably expect. But Aristotle need not in- 
sist that perfect happiness be ascribed to a person only when we consider 
that maximal stretch of time. He holds that happiness can be lost and then 
recovered (1.10 11019-13), and so he is committed to the view that if we 
take some period of a person's life that is less than the whole, and less 
than the maximum that is feasible for human beings, it can still be a long 
enough period of time during which to call someone happy.” So, if the 
person in question was engaged in theoretical activity during that long 
period of time, he then achieved perfect happiness, even if he later lost it 
and failed to have as much perfect happiness as a human being can hope 
for. 

All of this Aristotle takes for granted when he says, "As far as contem- 
plation extends, thus far happiness extends, and those who have more 
contemplation also have more happiness . . ." (X.8 1178628-30). He does 
not mean that if someone contemplates to some extent, however small, 
he is to that extent happy. Rather, he is assuming that contemplation 
must extend over a sufficiently long period of time before a person can 
be considered happy. His point is that once this period of time is long 
enough, then increases in contemplation constitute increases in happi- 
ness. If we take а temporal unit of sufficient length, we can say that the 
more contemplation contained by that unit, the more happiness one has 
within that period of time; and the longer these units continue, the greater 
the extent of one’s happy life. 

Because Aristotle does not say what the minimal units of time are dur- 
ing which one can be called eudaimon, he must admit that there will be 








life, or a happy period of life, must be free of imperfection, a person must possess the good 
for a sizable period of time if we are to call him happy. This argument can be called concep- 
tual, in that it does not rely on a particular conception of what happiness consists in. But it 
is not a report on how words are used. If it is argued, against Aristote, that however long. 
we possess the good, we possess it roo briefy, and that therefore the length of our lives is 
necessarily imperfect, he can respond that happiness (including perfect happiness) must be 
а humanly attainable goal (1.6 10968314). It would also be unreasonable to demand that 
happiness be attributed only to those who have achieved the good for the maximum period. 
‘of time possible for a human being. For we do not know what that period of time is; and 
when someone lives longer than any human being has hitherto, we are not tempted to infer 
that no one who lived earlier was happy or perfectly happy. 
® Contrast EE 121%5-8 and MM 118545 
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cases in which itis unclear whether we should say that someone was or is 
happy. This question will in some cases admit of no determinate answer, 
even when we know all the facts about someone's activities. But this de- 
grec of indeterminacy is not a serious flaw in his theory, for there will be 
many other cases in which he can say with complete confidence that a 
person is leading a happy life, and other cases in which he can confidently 
deny this. 

А further point should be noticed: It can happen that a life containing 
по contemplation is more desirable than a life that contains some small 
amount of this activity. Compare A, a philosopher who dies soon after 
he begins exercising theoretical wisdom, and B, an outstanding 
leader who has exercised practical wisdom throughout his adult 
has suffered no major misfortunes. The first life has no happiness, perfect 
or imperfect, whereas the second has a long span of secondary happiness. 
The second must be happier than the first, since it is happy and the first 
is not. But this fact hardly undermines Aristotle's defense of the philo- 
sophical life. In deciding which of the two lives one should lead, one must. 
be guided by one's knowledge of special circumstances, and not simply 
by general considerations that favor the philosophical life. If one foresees 
that a philosophical career would be cut short in its infancy, and that a 
political career offers brighter prospects, then one's choice becomes ob- 
vious, despite the superiority of contemplation, 

Suppose, however, that one’s alternatives (a lengthy political career 
versus a briefer philosophical career) are not quite so stark: one must now 
choose between ten years as a philosopher and thirty years as a statesman, 
If we assume that one can call a person happy over a period of ten years, 
then the two alternatives here are (a) a shorter amount of perfect happi- 
ness and (b) a longer period of secondary happiness. Were Aristotle to say 
that (b) is better than (a), then he would have to face further questions: 
what if it were a choice between ten philosophical years and twenty-nine 
political years? what if. . . ? If Aristotle begins by saying that (b) is better 
than (a), he will eventually want to give the opposite answer, as the ques- 
tions proceed, but there will be no reason to reverse himself at one point 
rather than another. Perhaps he is well advised to say that (a) is better than 
(b), and that this holds true whenever one's philosophical career is suffi- 
ciently long to be called a happy period of one’s life. His position would 
be that quality is more important than quantity, so long as the quality is 
not too short-lived. Just as a short period of great pleasure is more desir- 
able than a longer period of inferior pleasure (IX.8 1169a22-5), so а pe- 
riod of perfect happiness is better than a longer term of secondary hap- 
piness. 

In certain hypothetical situations Aristotle gives no clear advice about 
what kind of life to lead. He cannot say with any precision what the min- 
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imal temporal unit of happiness is, but in some cases this is what one 
would have to know in order to make the proper decision about which 
career to pursue. His position, as I have described it, is that in some cases 
quality should be sacrificed for quantity: when the amount of contempla- 
tion is too small, one should pursue a political career instead. But when 
the quantity is above a certain threshold, then one should lead a philo- 
sophical life, even if it is shorter than the political life. One can say that 
one day docs not make for happiness, and that a period of ten years can 
be happy; but there will be a sizable gray area in which one will not be 
able to say which carcer should be chosen. 

1 do not think this is a serious problem for Aristotle, for in most cases 
his readers have no reason to suppose that a philosophical life will be es- 
pecially short, or shorter than a political life. If anything, it was the polit- 
ical life that was fraught with danger, as Plato reminds us in the Apology 
(816-3223). Barring special circumstances, the choice between the phil- 
‘osophical and the political lives should be made on the basis of the differ- 
ing merits of philosophical and political activity. If one does not owe it to 
others to lead a political life, and if there is no reason to believe that a 
philosophical career would be cut short in its infancy, then one should 
make contemplation one's ultimate end. And although there is no for- 
mula for deciding when one should give up some amount of philosophi- 
cal activity in order to benefit others, Aristotle does tell us precisely how 
we should spend our time when the time is right to spend it on ourselves: 
the more we contemplate, the better off we are. 


1.18. A SECOND INDETERMINACY 


I now would like to suggest that Aristotle's conception of happiness is 
indeterminate in another way, closely related to the one just discussed. 
Suppose we look at somcone's life over a long stretch of time, from early 
adulthood until old age, for example. At some time during that period, 
he acquires both practical and theoretical wisdom. But then, soon after- 
ward, he develops a sleeping sickness and is largely inactive, with only a 
few hours of normal activity here and there. For brief periods he activates 
the virtues of his rational soul, but then he soon lapses back into a state 
of passivity. 

This thought experiment is not too distant from one Aristotle himself 
proposes. In NE 1.5, he considers the thesis that happiness consists in 
virtue, and rejects it for the following reason: “It seems possible to have 
virtue even when one is asleep or inactive throughout one's life, and in 
addition to these [cases, it seems possible to have virtue while] suffering 
evil and being unfortunate in the greatest of ways. No one would con- 
sider such a life happy, unless he were going all out to defend a thesis” 
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(109532109622). The person in my example is not asleep or inactive 
throughout the whole of his life, but he is quite close to that condition. 
‘And the question I would like to ask about him is this: Should Aristotle 
say that his life is happy? 

1 think the answer is clearly no. The individual | am thinking of en- 
gages in no more virtuous activity over the course of a lifetime than does 
someone who acts virtuously for the better part of a day or two and then 
dies. As we have seen, Aristotle thinks that this activity must go on for 
more than a day or a short amount of time before it constitutes happiness. 
For this reason alone, he ought to say that when that same amount of 
virtuous activity is divided into small segments and distributed here and 
there over the course of a whole life, the individual is still not happy. It is 
hard to see how the person whose virtuous activity is scattered over the 
course of a lifelong sleeping sickness is better off than someone who dies 
after just a few full days of virtuous activity. Furthermore, Aristotle ex- 
plicitly says that if one is asleep or inactive throughout one's life, one 
cannot be considered happy. It should not matter whether this inactivity 
is total and uninterrupted or whether itis nearly so. 

Surely Aristotle's point is that there must be a good deal of virtuous 
activity over a long stretch of time if that activity is to constitute happi- 
ness. But itis impossible to say how much of that activity there must be 
during that period of time. This is a second form of indeterminacy, 
though it is similar to the one we observed in the previous section. There, 
we realized that when we ask whether or not someone is happy, we must 
look at his life over a long stretch of time—how long, we cannot say. 
Now, the point is that even after one picks out a period of time that is 
clearly long enough, there is a further indeterminacy, in that the person 
must, during that time, engage in virtuous activity with some regularity 
and frequency—how much, we again cannot say. 

Important though it is to recognize this second gray arca, we should 
remember that it does not undermine Aristotle's conception of happiness. 
It simply means that there may be cases in which it is arbitrary to say or 
deny that someone is happy, even though we know all the relevant facts 
about his life, and even though he has lived for a long period of time. In 
spite of this indeterminacy, it is possible to recognize clear cases when 
they occur, and we know exactly what to strive for when we want to do 
ourselves the most good. Some people spend as much time on philoso- 
phy as ideal circumstances allow, and these are Aristotle's clearest cases 
of happy lives; similarly, some people are fully devoted to and occupied 
with politics, and they count as exemplars of a secondary form of happi- 
ness. The greater the distance between a life and these two ideals, the less 
happiness (perfect or secondary) it has, and eventually it becomes too 
remote from either ideal to be called happy at all. It does not matter that 
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there is no precise cutoff point; what matters is that we know what to 
strive for. By contrast, suppose Aristotle were saying that a life can be 
unhappy because it contains too much contemplation, but did not tell us 
how this excess can be recognized. In the absence of this information, we 
would not know how to lead the most important part of our lives: we 
would not know whether the amount of time we are spending on philos- 
ophy is too much, too little, or just enough. 


1.19. MORE ом CONTEMPLATION 


We have been discussing the connection Aristotle makes between happi- 
ness and contemplation, but more should be said now about what con- 
templation actually is. 1 noted in 1.1 that to contemplate is to bring to 
mind the truths of some theoretical discipline. It is not the activity of 
searching for the truth within some field, but rather a process of reflection 
опа system of truths already discovered. This activity, as Aristotle points 
out in X.7, may be carried on by a person who is at the moment not in 
the presence of others (1177232-3), but he nowhere suggests that it re- 
quires isolation. We should not be misled by the connotations of our term. 
“contemplation” into thinking that Aristotle's theöria is necessarily a pen- 
sive and meditative withdrawal from interaction with others. Rather, 
нена is an activity that goes on whenever one brings certain truths to 
mind: it occurs not only when one silently reflects, but also when one 
lectures or writes about a certain subject, when one reads a book, when 
one listens to a book being read, or when one hears someone presenting 
a lecture. The teacher who is preparing lectures and notes, or who із or- 
ally presenting a subject to students and colleagues, is consciously consid- 
ering truths that he has already come to understand, and so he is contem- 
plating." 

Although anyone who is actively reflecting on any proposition, what- 
ever its content, may be loosely said to be engaged in theöria with respect. 
to that proposition, Aristotle clearly has something more cxalted in mind 
in X.7-8. I take him to be singling out a state of mind that is the highest 
a human being can strive for: it is the activation of the understanding one 
has achieved when one has acquired sophia, theoretical wisdom. And we 
are told in Book VI of the NE that to have this virtue is to have under- 
standing of the highest objects of the universe (1141220, 3). The fact that 
the philosopher contemplates truths about these most knowable objects 
constitutes part of Aristotle's case in X.7 for the superiority of this con- 


Note that we would not say that someone lecturing on a given subject is at that time. 
studying the subject. But he is engaged in бедна. Conversely, someone who is first learning 
a given subject is studying it, but he is not yet engaged in ферм. 
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templative activity to any other (1177220-21). The highest object of 
knowledge, he thinks, is the unmoved mover, and so he is saying in X.7- 
8 that the ultimate end for human beings is to activate their understanding 
of this foremost cause of the universe. 

In Metaphysics V1.1, Aristotle distinguishes theoretical disciplines from 
those that are practical and productive (1025b25), and he recognizes three 
kinds of theoretical disciplines: mathematics, physics, and (foremost 
among them) theology (1026a18-19), which he also calls "first philoso- 
phy” (230). What would he say about someone who has mastered only 
опе or both of the two lesser kinds of theoretical subjects, mathematics 
and physics? More precisely, if the mathematician and the student of na- 
ture have the ultimate end of contemplating the truths of their subjects, 
and they frequently engage in this activity over a long period of time, 
would Aristotle say that they are leading happy lives? Or would he deny 
that they are happy, on the grounds that they fail to live up to either of 
the two models presented in X.7-8? They do not make moral activity 
their ultimate end, and so they lack secondary happiness; and they never 
strictly speaking activate the virtue of theoretical wisdom, since they do 
not have an understanding of the most knowable object of the universe. 
Would these theorists have been better off had they never entered upon. 
an intellectual career, and had become political leaders instead? 

That seems an implausible way to read Aristotle, for every argument 
that he gives for the superiority of first philosophy to moral activity can 
also be used to show that lesser theoretical activities are superior to poli- 
tics. (a) Although the objects studied by mathematicians and natural 
philosophers are not che most knowable there аге, 5 these disciplines are 
like first philosophy in that they study what is eternal and cannot be 
otherwise,” and they thereby achieve a precision unattainable in practical 
thinking. (b) The study of mathematical or physical subjects can be as 
continuous as the study of the first cause. (с) Though nothing can be аз 
pleasant as the study of the highest causes, Aristotle himself is enthusiastic 
about the pleasures to be derived from the study of nature.* (d) Like first 


® See EE УШ. 1249617: the “contemplation of the god” isthe finest boundary between 
too many and too few natural goods. I take “the god" to refer to the unmoved mover, and 
not, as some have suggested, human reason. See Woods, Aristotle's Eudemian Ethics, Books 
1, Hi, and VILL pp. 195-8, for an account of this controversy: see also Kenny. The Aristotelian 
Ема, pp. 174-7. See Ма. 12 (especially 98223-10, 9835-11) for the chim that the high- 
est form of knowledge is a divine scence that studies god. 

® The arguments | consider here are presented at (a) 1177220-21, (b) 21-2, (c) 122-7, (d) 
327-01. (e) bl-4, and (0 11787-32. 

% See Met. L2 982325-b10, 9835-11, VL 1006-23 

* These are necessary properties of any theoretical discipline: see NE V1.3 1139619-23. 

* See De Реп An. L5 644b31-645a10: studying the ternal motions of the spheres pro- 
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philosophy, mathematics and natural philosophy can be studied even 
When one is by oneself. (c) These lesser disciplines are unlike practical 
studies in that they are loved merely for themselves, and for no further 
reason. (f) God exercises theoretical wisdom; similarly, the mathemati- 
cian and natural philosopher have a lower kind of theoretical wisdom, 
whereas the politician has no theoretical wisdom. Since human happiness 
is ranked in terms of its similarity to the happiness of gods, onc is better. 
off being a lesscr theoretician than someone who engages in no theoretical 
activity at all.” 

Aristotle would therefore be in a weak position were he to insist that 
only those who engage in first philosophy or politics are happy. The ar- 
guments of X.7-8 are best interpreted as advancing an ideal of happiness 
from which one may depart to a certain degree and in various ways, with- 
out failing to be happy. The departure that Aristotle is explicitly con- 
cerned with is the political life. For he and his contemporaries are most 
interested in the question whether they should try to do the best they can 
in the realm of theory or in the realm of practice. By comparison, the 
question of which theoretical subjects to take up isa side issue. If one Ваз 
decided in favor of the life in accordance with understanding, then of 
course one should want to study those subjects that are most important. 
Those who, for whatever reason, are restricted to the lesser theoretical 
disciplines are not necessarily deprived of happiness; rather, they have 
something less than perfect happiness, though something more than the 
secondary happiness of the politician. We saw earlier (1.11) that although 
X.7-8 compares two lives, one devoted to philosophy and the other to 
politics, this should not be taken to mean that a mixed life—that of a 
statesman and philosopher—cannot be happy. What we have now added 
is that the range of options is wider still, since a happy life can have some- 
thing less than the highest form of theoretical understanding as its ulti- 
mate end. 

The best activity for а human being is the contemplation of what is 
divine, but we should not take Aristotle to be saying that in the ideal 
human life one will always be thinking about the highest cause whenever 
опе thinks about theoretical matters. Though mathematics and natural 
philosophy are lesser disciplines, that does not mean that they can or 
should be avoided by someone who wants to lead the best life. In order 
to achieve an understanding of the highest causes, it may be useful or even 
essential to learn these other subjects. And even after one has achieved the. 
highest understanding, one is vulnerable to the imperfection that is part 


Vides us with greater pleasure than examining plants and animals, but the later subject also 
provides extraordinary pleasures. 

> Note the chim of Ма. V1.1 1026222-3 that any theoretical science is more choicewor- 
thy than a practical or productive discipline 
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of the human condition: we eventually tire of even the greatest pleasures, 
and seek variation (VII.14 15420-31). So the philosopher in contact 
with the divine will need a change from even this subject, and will then 
take delight, as Aristotle did, in lesser theoretical disciplines. 


1.20. FURTHER PROBLEMS 


We have examined only a small portion of X.7-8, and have not fully con- 
sidered the question of what else a philosophical life should contain, be- 
sides theoretical activity. To know what such a life is like, and why Ar- 
istotle thinks it the best available to human beings, we need to look at his 
other arguments on behalf of contemplation. And in examining these 
other portions of X.7-8, we must consider the question with which we 
began: can this segment of the NE be read in a way that coheres with the 
rest of Aristotle's practical philosophy? To settle this question, we must 
of course go beyond a discussion of these chapters, and consider his 
lengthier and more fundamental treatment of happiness in Book I. I have 
been assuming that he there inaugurates a search for a single ultimate end 
of human life, and that he locates it in some kind of virtuous activity; his 
defense of the philosophical life, and his claim that the political life can 
achieve a secondary form of happiness, build on the conception of hap- 
piness developed in Book I. This way of reading Book | and connecting 
it with Book X requires much more elaboration and defense, 

However, before developing my reading of X.7-8 any further, and be- 
fore moving on to Book I, we must come to terms with the fundamental 
question of whether Aristotle is an egoist. I have frequently made use of 
the assumption that he is not, and this nonegoistic interpretation is central 
to my way of connecting Books I and X. I take Aristotle to be saying that 
the more contemplation a life contains (above a certain threshold) the bet- 
ter a life it is; but if this is combined with the egoistic claim that one 
should always maximize one's own good, then he is saying, at least in 
X.7-8, that cach of us should maximize the amount of time we spend 


* Although the best objects to contemplate are divine, this does not mean that “a man is 
in the fullest sense happy only when he is mediating .  . on theological or astronomical 
propositions and their proof,” as Hardie says (Aristotle's Ethical Theory, pp. 337-8, empha- 
sis added). For Aristotle does not think that we are perfectly happy only when we are ac- 
tually contemplating: for example, we continue to be just as happy when we sleep. The 
ultimate end of human life is to engage in the highest study over a long period of time; but 
happiness (perfect or not) s not something that stops and starts cach time virtuous activity 
stops and starts. And so, when someone periodically tires of thinking about divine objects, 
and thinks about perishable lives instead, this docs not mean that he is less than perfectly 
happy. In fact, by pursuing these lesser branches of knowledge rather than domg something. 
nontheoreticil he more closely approximates divine life: a greater amount of time is de- 
voted to contemplating theoretical truths 
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contemplating, come what may for others. And it is hard to see how 
anyone who follows this rule can have the qualities that Aristotle recom- 
mends to his readers as ethical virtues. How can I be fair to my parents, 
and others who have helped me in the past, if ат to maximize my own 
happiness, and if this is achieved by contemplating as much as possible? 
So it seems to me that we cannot (a) read X.7-8 in the way I advocate, (b) 
interpret Aristotle as an egoist, and (c) maintain the unity of the NE. If 1 
want (a) and (©), I must reject (b). And the reader may rightly ask to see 
the case against egoism before giving further consideration to my inter- 
pretation of Books I and X. I therefore turn next to the question of 
whether Aristotle is an egoist. 


CHAPTER TWO 





Self and Others 


2.1. VARIETIES or EGOISM 


Many different doctrines can properly be called egoistic, so our first task 
must be to draw some distinctions. To begin with, there is a pure form 
of egoism, which holds that we should attach no independent weight to 
the good of others. All legitimate reasons for actions, according to pure 
egoism, must take this form: this act will maximize my own good. And 
we are to pursue this policy whatever the consequences may be for others. 
This of course allows one to engage in activities that benefit others, for it 
may be that treating others well (certain others, at any rate) is the most 
efficient way to maximize one's own well-being. But the pure egoist says 
that even when one rightly promotes the good of others, doing so has 
merely instrumental value, for onc is never to take the well-being of 
others as an independent reason for action. All of one's relationships with. 
others are to be instrumental: if one benefits them at all, one should do 50 
only as a means to one's own optimal good." 

1 believe that pure egoism is incompatible with the ideal of human re- 
lationships that Aristotle puts forward in his discussion of friendship. 
When he discusses this topic in Books VIII-IX of the NE, he frequently 


' Broad, "Self and Others.” р. 266, defines “the extreme form of Ethical Egoism” as 
follows: "Each person is under a direct obligation to benefit himself as such. He i under no. 
direct obligation to benefit any other person, though he will be under an indirect obligation. 
to do this so far and only so far as that is the most efficent means available to him for 
benefiting himself. He is forbidden to benefit another person, if doing зо will in the long. 
run be detrimental to himself” Similarly, Frankena, Ethics, p. 18, takes egoism to be saying 
that “an individual's one and only basic obligation is to promote for himself the greatest 
possible balance of good over evil Brandt, A Theory ofthe Good and the Right, p. 267, treats 
goism as the doctrine that “any person ought to maximize his own welfare,” and adds, р. 
270. "the egoist code generally advises one to seek one's own welfare even at catastrophic 
cost to others." Williams, "Egoism and Altraism." p. 251, takes egoism to be "the position. 
ofan amoralist who. . В concerned solely with his own interests.” By contrast, a defender 
of altruism endorses "a general disposition to regard the interests of others, merely as such, 
as making some claim on one, and in particular, ss implying the possibility of limiting one's 
own projects” (p. 250). Notice that pure egoism does not require us to be emotionally 
unaffected by the good and bad fortune of other, for such events may indirectly influence 
‘our own well-being. For example, if the good consists in health, then the pure egoist will 
be upset when his fellow workers are sick, because this increases the probability that he will 
get sick too. Similarly, if the good is contemplation, then the pure egoist will be upset at 
the loss of colleagues upon whom he rebes for philosophical stimulation. 
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says that in a perfect friendship each individual wishes for and acts for the 
good of the other person for the sake of that other person.? Now, he does not 
tell us what it is to act for the sake of another, but I see no way to under- 
stand that notion other than this: when one acts for the sake of another, 
‘one is not benefiting him merely as a means to some further goal. Instead, 
‘one is taking the good of that person as something that by itself provides 
а reason for action.’ And pure egoism forbids this. 

Notice that this construal of “for the sake of another" leaves open the 
possibility of complex motivation: one may undertake an act both be- 
cause it benefits oneself (one does it for one's own sake) and because it 
benefits someone else (one also does it for his sake). In these complex 
cases, one has two independent reasons for action: one is not benefiting 
the other person merely as a means to one's own good, but instead the 
good of the other person provides a further reason for action, beyond the. 
self-interested reason one already has. And one might regard the self- 
interested reason as having greater weight than the "altruistic" reason; 
even so, one would be acting in part for the sake of the other, if the good 
of the other person is by itself an independent reason for acting. So to 
deny that Aristotle is a pure egoist is not yet to say anything about how 
much weight he thinks we should attach to the well-being of others, in 
comparison with our own happiness.“ It merely means that he does not 
advocate a purely instrumental way of treating all others. 

Now, even if it is conceded that Aristotle rejects pure egoism in NE 
VIII-IX, it might be thought that he reverses himself, and endorses this 
form of egoism, when he advocates the philosophical life in X.7-8. Or it 
might even be claimed that his treatment of friendship within VIII-IX 
internally inconsistent. For example, he argues in IX.9 that a happy per- 
son needs friends, and this might be taken to mean that the only reason 
we should benefit others is that doing so will promote our own Вар 
ness. So we might conclude that parts of Aristotle's discussion of friend- 
ship are motivated by pure egoism, even though other parts are inconsis- 
tent with that doctrine. Г will try to show that there is no such 
inconsistency in the NE. In this chapter, I will argue that Aristotle's em- 
phasis on benefiting others for their sake is entirely consistent with every- 
thing else we find in his treatment of friendship. And as we will sce in 
Chapter 3, nothing in X.7-8 abandons the conception of ideal human 
relationships that Aristotle proposcs in УШ-Х. 

There are two other kinds of egoism that I will discuss, besides pure 
egoism, and I will argue that neither captures Aristotle's thinking. But it 








? See, for example, 1155631, 11569-10, 11662-4. 
? Here Hollow Cooper, “Aristotle on Friendship,” p. 334 п. 6, points (1) and (2) 
* Again I follow Cooper, ibid., points (3)-(5). 
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will be easier to define these impure forms of egoism ИТ first call attention 
to two features of my own nonegoistic interpretation. 

First, as I read Aristotle, he recognizes that the good of one person can 
conflict with that of others. To be more precise, let us say that such inter- 
personal conflicts occur when the act that maximizes A’s good has con- 
‘sequences that prevent B from achieving as much good as he can. Con- 
flicts of interest include those situations in which one person, A, in order 
to achieve his greatest good, needs the help of another, B, and yet if that 
help is given, then В cannot achieve his greatest good. To take our famil- 
iar examples: a son might have to give up a certain amount of time con- 
templating in order to benefit his father, or the son who has been specially 
trained might have to forgo philosophical activity altogether in order to 
benefit his community. In both cases, others need the son's help if they 
are to maximize their good, and yet if that help is given, then the son 
cannot maximize his good. These are not examples that Aristotle himself 
gives, of course. They are my ways of illustrating how a conflict of inter- 
est can come about in his system. Other examples, based on situations 
that Aristotle himself describes, will be given later. I will try to show that 
his moral philosophy allows for conflicts of interest, and that he seeks. 
solutions to some of them. 

This brings me to the second feature of my interpretation: Aristotle. 
rejects the view that when conflicts arise, neither person should give way 
to the other. That is, he does not endorse the position that each should 
try to maximize his own good, come what may for others. For that will 
not be a just resolution of the conflict. Justice sometimes requires giving 
up a certain amount of a certain good, in order that others may also have 
their fair share of it. That does not provide us with a decision procedure 
for resolving conflicts, because there is no formula, applicable to all situ- 
ations, for deciding what a just solution to a conflict is. Sometimes one 
person should give way to another, and sometimes both should give way 
to some extent. But Aristotle would have no sympathy for the view that 
whenever such conflicts occur, each should maximize his own good, 
come what may for others. Nor does he endorse other simplistic ways of 
resolving conflicts: for example, choosing whichever act maximizes the 
total amount of contemplative activity in the world (or in one's political 
community). Contemplation is that for the sake of which one should al- 
ways be acting, but that does not mean that one is always to maximize 
one's own theoretical activity or the total amount of it. I will return to 
this point in 2.2. 

Now that we have reviewed these two features of my interpretation, 
we are in a position to define two further forms of egoism. Each tells us 
to maximize our own good, and in this respect they are akin to pure ego- 
ism. Furthermore, although both allow the good of others to provide an 
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independent reason for action (thus differing from pure egoism), each 
takes self-interested reasons for action to have greater weight than other- 
regarding reasons. In other words, they hold that one’s own good is a 
more important reason for action than the good of others. Now, one of 
these additional forms of egoism, which I will call “combative” cgoism, 
accepts the existence of conflicts of interest, and it says that when they 
‘occur, each person should try to maximize his own good, come what 
may for others. The second, which I will call “benign” egoism, denies 
that the good of one person can conflict with that of another. It tells us to 
‘maximize our own good, and it takes self-interest to be the best kind of 
reason for action. But it holds that pursuing one’s optimal good, and 
attaching greatest weight to self-interested considerations, will not pre- 
vent others from maximizing their good. And so, benign egoism (unlike 
combative or pure egoism) cannot be characterized as the doctrine that 
we should pursue our own good, come what may for others. That phrase 
suggests a willingness to harm others, and the benign egoist insists that 
по one will be worse off if we maximize our own good and assign priority 
to self-interested reasons.* 

All three forms of egoism—pure, combative, and benign—hold that 
we should maximize our own good; and all three agree that less weight 
should be attached to the good of others than to our own. But the two 
impure forms allow us to consider the good of others for their sake, and 
this can make a practical difference. For there may be no one act that is 
best for me; I may instead be faced with a situation in which there are a 
number of alternatives that are tied for best (or least bad), from my point 
of view. (These include circumstances in which nothing I can now do 
would benefit myself.) In these situations, pure egoism does not allow 
me to consider the good 1 might be able to do for others and decide 
among my alternatives by choosing the one that is best for those others. 
For it assigns the good of others no independent weight, and tells us to 
consider their good only when this is a means of optimizing our own 
well-being. By contrast, the impure forms of egoism allow us to break 
the tie among equally self-interested alternatives by choosing the one that 
is best for others. For both combative and benign egoism say that in order 
to take full account of the reasons we have for action, we must consider 
how we can promote the well-being of others, and not merely our own. 


э Note that ће impure forms of egoism accept one part of Williams's characterization of 
aleruism, but not the other (see note 1 above). They recognize that the “interests of others, 
merely as such, . . . makfe] some chim on one,” but they do not accept "the possibility of 
limiting one's own project.” Note too Parft's characterization of self-interest theories that 
are not "purely selfish”: “in some cases, what will be beter for me will be worse for those 
Tove. Ham self-interested if, in all these cases, 1 do what will be better for me” (Reasons and 
Persons, р. 9) 
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I have said that all three forms of egoism accept the thesis that one 
should maximize one's own good; but we should be careful not to label 
someone an egoist merely because he urges such maximization. Suppose, 
for example, that a philosopher begins with the idea that each person 
should maximize the total amount of good in the world, He then argues, 
оп the basis of certain empirical claims, that the most effective way to 
bring this about over the long run is to concentrate solely on one’s own 
good, or to give this precedence over the good of others. This philoso- 
Pher is not an egoist, even though he thinks that each person should max- 
imize his own good. For the normative theory on which he relies is not 
egoism: according to his theory, one's own good is just one small ingre- 
dient of the ultimate end, and each person is to concentrate solely or pri- 
marily on himself simply because this specialization of function is deemed 
the most effective way to promote human welfare in general. I believe 
that Aristotle rejects the formula “maximize your own good,” but it is 
important to remember that egoism consists not merely in accepting this 
formula, but also in assigning it a basic and not a merely instrumental 
role in one’s moral philosophy. The egoist assigns priority to the self in 
its relations to others, not as a matter of strategy, but because self-regard- 
ing reasons are either the best or the only kind of reason there is. Someone 
who thinks that the well-being of another provides just as good a reason 
for action as self-interested reasons is not properly called an cgoist.* 

To determine whether Aristotle is a combative or benign egoist, or no 
egoist at all, we will of course have to see whether he believes that one 
person's pursuit of his greatest good can ever leave others worse off in 
their pursuit of their maximal good. But I see no way to determine 
whether the good of individuals can conflict, according to Aristotle, un- 
less we attribute to him some view about what the good is. And so I will 


* However, it should be mentioned that the hterature on this subject sometimes contains 
‘or implies looser conceptions of egoism than the ones 1 discuss here. For example, following, 
Broad, we might take a desire to be egoistic if ie и “self-referential,” that is, ifi is directed 
at the well-being of a person or group that bears a special relation to oneself. See “Egoism 
as à Theory of Human Motives,” р. 250. In this sense, a desire for the happiness of one's 
‘own child, or one’s fellow citizens, would be egoistic. And in this spirit, we could define a 
further form of egoism, which holds that one's actions should promote either one's own. 
good or that of a member of one's own family or community. 1 am not denying that Aris- 
tote is an egoist in this sense, but I question the value of interpreting egoism so broadly. 
For in this sense, egoism allows one to devote oneself to the general improvement of the 
human race (one's own species) even at great cost to oneself. (A similar point is made by 
Kavka, Hobbesian Moral and Political Theory, pp. 43-4.) It should be noted that Broad speaks 
of self-referential desires as "egoistic" only because be wants to challenge egoism (as а the- 
‘ory of human motives) even in its broadest form. He is not arguing that we should call the. 
love parents have for their children "egoistic" because itis their own children that they love. 
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be assuming that the interpretation I began to defend in Chapter 1 is cor- 
rect: Aristotle believes that both the philosophical and the political lives 
are happy. The first life has the ultimate end of contemplation; the sec- 
ond, moral activity. In cach life, the more one engages in the activity that 
constitutes the ultimate end, the better off one is.” 

Now, if we accept this interpretation, then it becomes hard to believe 
that Aristotle denied or ignored the possibility that maximizing one's 
own good would sometimes prevent others from maximizing theirs 
engage in the greatest possible amount of philosophical activity, then 
surely I will on occasion fail to give others the help they need if they are 
to maximize their own good. But we will sce in this chapter that conflicts 
of interest can occur in Aristotle's system even when we set aside his be- 
lief that contemplation is our highest good and ultimate end. For he holds 
that political activity is a good that equal persons must divide fairly 
among themselves; statesmen must not try to maximize the extent to 
which they engage in this second-best activity, for in doing so they would 
unfairly deprive others of their share of the good. In political life, as in 
intellectual life, Aristotle rejects the view that one should in all circum- 
stances seek the best for oneself, and that doing so can never harm others. 
And so he is neither a combative nor a benign egoist: he recognizes the 
possibility of conflict, and does not always assign self-interested reasons 
greater weight than altruistic reasons. Instead, he thinks that I should ac- 
cept equal relations with others, and limit my pursuit of the good, pre- 
cisely because they are my equals and have as much claim on the good as 
1 до. 

The three versions of egoism that I have been discussing are all forms 
of “ethical egoism,” a doctrine that is often distinguished from "psycho- 
logical egoism.”® Ethical egoism is a normative thesis, for it tells us how 
we should act: each is to maximize his own good. Psychological egoism, 
as its name implies, is а descriptive thesis about how human beings actu- 











71 shall also assume that each person's happiness consists solely in virtuous activity of his 
‘own soul. My happiness consists in that one good, and not in a composite of virtuous 
activity, honor, pleasure, friends, and so on. It is sometimes said that although Aristotle is 
an egoist, his egoism is not as objectionable as it might seem, since each person's happiness 
is inclusive of all intrinsic goods, and friends are among those goods. See Irwin's translation, 
pp. xviii, 304, 372. In Plato's Moral Theory, Irwin attributes to Plato and Aristotle the view 
that other people's ood is a component of the agent's own good. See p. 255; cf. his com- 
ment on NE 1169235-1 in his translation, p. 371. In 2.19, 1 argue that although Aristotle 
thinks that certain goods possessed by your children and friends are your goods as well, he 
does not think that your happiness consists in those goods. 

* The distinction is present in Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethic, р. 40, although he ex- 
presses it as a contrast between ethical and psychological hedonism. See too Broad, “Self 
and Others,” pp. 267, 269, Frankena, Ethics, p. 21; Brandt, Ethical Theory, pp. 371-2 
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ally think and behave: it says that we cannot act except in a way that we 
think will maximize our own good. Corresponding to the normative the- 
sis I have called pure egoism, there is the psychological claim that human 
beings cannot take an interest in the well-being of others for the sake of 
those others. Similarly, it might be claimed that we cannot avoid acting 
in the way that combative egoism prescribes: we must inevitably prefer 
our own greatest good, when this conflicts with that of others. Or even 
if such conflicts never occur, it might be thought that we cannot help 
attaching greater weight to our own good than to that of others. I will set 
aside these psychological theses, and concentrate entirely on the question 
whether Aristotle is an “ethical” egoist, in any of its three varieties. If I 
can show that, in his opinion, we should sometimes give up some of our 
own happiness for the sake of others, then it will hardly be tempting to 
attribute to him the view that we are incapable of making this sacrifice, 
He thinks that under proper conditions we are capable of ethical activity, 
and if such activity sometimes requires limiting one's pursuit of the high- 
est good, then he thinks that such self-restraint is within our capacities.” 
T should emphasize that egoism, as I construe it, is a doctrine that en- 
joins us to give priority to our own well-being by choosing the act that 
‘maximizes our good." (Of course, if two or more alternatives are tied for 
best, then egoism says that we must choose from among this class.) It is 
therefore possible to deny that Aristotle is an egoist, but at the same time 
to take him to be saying that one should always promote one’s good to 
some extent," For he might believe that every act undertaken by an ideal 


* D. J. Allan appears to read Aristotle as a psychological egoist: "Every point confirms 
the impression that Aristotle does not think it psychologically possible for a man to choose 
otherwise than in his own interest” (The Philosophy of Aristotle, p. 138). But notice that this 
statement says nothing about maximization. So, read strictly, Allan might be taking Aristotle 
to believe that everyone must choose an act that promotes his own interest fo some extent, 
Bot 1 doubt that this is what he has in mind, for be goes on to say that Aristotle “is seeking 
ө say what happens when men appear to subordinate their interest to that of another" 
(his emphasis). This implies that no one can accept les happiness for himself in order to 
promote the well-being of others. Each of us must try to obtain as much happiness for 
himself as possible. For the distinction between maximizing and nonmaximizing versions 
of psychological egoism, see Kavka, Hobbesian Moral and Politica! Theory, pp. 38-9. 64-5, 
The nonmaximizing egoist holds that "the ultimate aim of every human action is to obtain 
some personal benefit for the agent” (p. 39). 

7? This feature of egoism is apparent in the definitions of Brandt and Frankena, cited in 
note 1 above. 

"Irvin does not formulate egoism as a doctrine that requires the maximization of one's 
own good. Instead, he attributes to Plato and Aristotle a type of egoism he calls “moral 
egocentrism." which holds that “all virtue must contribute to some end valued by the agent 
as part of his own good" (Plato's Moral Theory. p. 255). But elsewhere he docs seem to 
attribute a maximizing version of egoism to Aristotle: "the virtuous friend never ‘sacrifices 
himself if cha implies sacrifice of his own interests to another's” (translation, p. 371, note 
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agent—someone who fully understands what happiness is and how it is 
achieved—will be in that agent's interest, though not necessarily in his 
maximal interest. And in fact I think that this is Aristotle's view. He holds 
that every virtuous act—whether it is theoretical or practical—is to some 
extent desirable for the virtuous agent. For example, consider the son 
who decides to give up some time contemplating in order to help his 
ailing father. Though he loses some amount of happiness, he nonetheless 
exercises ethical virtue, and this kind of activity is a great—though not 
the greatest—good for the agent. So the son's act is good not only for his 
father, but for himself as well.'? It is not the act that brings him the great- 
est amount of good among the alternatives available, and it is not an act 
that makes his life a happier one. Even so, in exercising ethical virtue, he 
‘engages in an activity that is far better for himself than any other activity 
except for those that are theoretical. When one gives up theoretical activ- 
ity to undertake ethically virtuous activities, one is engaged in a better 
course of action than one would be pursuing had one chosen a nonrational 
ultimate end (physical pleasure, wealth, and so on). 

So, if egoism is the view that one should always do something that is 
good from one’s own point of view, then I would agree that Aristotle is 
ап egoist. His kind of egoism would hold that, when one decides which 
kind of virtuous activity one should undertake at any given time, one 
should not be guided by the principle that one's own good must be max- 
imized, Instead, one should at times make a sacrifice, and do something 
that is less good from one's own point of view, so that others may attain 
their highest good, or at least come close to that goal. Of course, a view 
that calls upon us to sacrifice our own good to some extent is not usually 
called egoism. But the issue is not what word to use when we describe 
Aristotle's theory, but what position to attribute to him. My aim is to 
show that whether we call him an egoist or not, he cannot be accurately 








то 1109435-bi). This suggests that one should never, for the sake of another, pursue less 
good for oneself han one might achieve 

"7 In fact, Aristotle can point out that the kind of act performed by the son is itself form. 
of happiness for secondary happiness consists in ethical activity. The son sil loses on bal- 
ance, since he gives up some degree of perfect happiness and replaces и with an activity hat 
constitutes secondary happiness. But he would loe still more if he had to give up some 
degree of contemplation and replace t with a good that did not constitute perfect or sec 
‘ondary happiness 

"о Recall a point made at the end of 1.19: Though thinking about the highest causes is the 
timate end of the Бен Ме, one may not always be able to engage in this activity, and in 
that case one most closely approximates the highest end by studying lesser beings, Simi- 
larly, if one must engage in practical rather than theoretical activity because of one's debt to 
‘others, one can still approximate one's ultimate end to some extent by exercising the moral 
excellnces. One is doing what is good, though not best. for oneself, and one chooses this 
lesser good because one wants to benefit others for thei йе. 
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characterized as an egoist of the sort I have defincd— pure, combative, or 
benign." Taking him to be a maximizing egoist does not do justice to the 
complexity of his thinking about appropriate human relations. * 


2.2. EGOISM AND INTELLECTUALISM 


On my reading, Aristotle thinks that human beings, under certain con- 
ditions, develop a desire to promote the happiness of certain other human. 
beings. In doing so, we do not treat the well-being of others as a тете 
means to our own; rather, we scek their happiness for their sake. At 
times, we rightly give priority to the well-being of others, and accept less. 
happiness for ourselves than we might have had. Furthermore, I take Ar- 
istotle to assume that, once we have arrived at a certain conception of 
happiness, we should appeal to that same conception whether we are aim- 
ing at our own maximal good or that of another. And of course, on ту 
interpretation, the good for the sake of which one should always be act- 
ing—if one fully understands the human good—is contemplation. When 
we do what is best for ourselves, we are contemplating, or we are in some 
way promoting our own theoretical activity; and when we do what is best 
for others, we are helping them engage in this same activity. 


"There is another form of egoism that could be attributed to Aristotle: Just as rules 
utilitarianism tells us to act in accordance with an ideal set of rules, that is, the set that 
maximizes the general good, so Aristotle might hold that we are to act in accordance with 
an ideal set of qualities, that is, the set chat maximizes the agen good. He would then be a 
second-order egoist: one а to ac in a way that expresses the qualities that are bet for one- 
sel, and yet, it might be claimed, those qualities will no alway call upon one to choose the 
action dat maximizes one's own good. 1 do not regard this as a promising suggestion, for 
Take Aristotle to agree that in certain circumstances I should not develop the virtue that is 
best for me—theoretical wisdom—even though дош so would clearly be in my best imer- 
еч. (Recall he son who has been trained to lead a political Ме.) 

Contra Hardie, Aristotle's Eshial Theory, p. 329: "1 suggest that the morality ofaltro- 
ism and self-sacrifice i consistent with the doctrine of the inclusive end but not with the 
тоге determinate doctrine of the paramount end.” In other words, Hardie thinks that Ar- 
тойс waves between a conception of happiness as an allanclusive composite and a concep- 
tion that equates perfect happiness with contemplation. To the extent that the latter view i 
Aristotle's, he is unwilling to say that we should give up some of our good for the sake of 
others. Note too that according to Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, p. 92, all of the Greek 
moralists take it for granted that “a rational individual would make the pursuit of his own 
good his supreme aim.” Though he has Aristotle, among others, in mind, it is nor дем that 
he is talking about any of the maximizing versions of ethical egoism that 1 have discussed 
bere. Something can be a “supreme aim” without being a value to be maximized. Sidgwick 
кое» on to say that 1f the good is equated with сыны, well-being, or sel-raliztion, 
then the form of egoism which he attributes to the Greeks is one “into which almost any 
ethical system may be thrown, without modifying its essential characteristics” (p. 95). I find 
this difficult to evaluate, since it is unclear what to count as a modification of an ethical 
system's "essential characteristics 
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This feature of my interpretation leads to an obvious objection, which 
сап be illustrated by means of our usual example—the philosophical son 
who gives up some time contemplating in order to help his ailing father. 
Ifthe father is not a theoretician, then how can the son be said to be acting 
for the sake of anyone's contemplation, when he acts in а way that lessens 
the total amount of philosophical activity he engages in over the course 
of his life? He is certainly not acting for the sake of his own contempla- 
tion, for that is a good he is sacrificing to some extent. At the same time, 
it is hard to see how he can be said to be acting for the sake of his father's 
philosophical activity. By hypothesis, his father is not a philosopher, and 
if he is restored to good health, he will not be engaged in any theoretical 
work. Ifthe son is to act in a way that promotes some good for the father, 
then it seems that contemplation cannot be the good in question. And so, 
if Aristotle is saying that one should always act for the sake of contempla- 
tion, he seems committed to the thesis that one should always be trying 
to maximize one’s own contemplation. He would then be ап egoist after 
all, and it would be difficult to see how he could advise anyone to do the 
sorts of things normally expected of an ethical person. One could try to 
rescue him by making all sorts of ad hoc empirical assumptions on his 
behalf: for example, one could say that if the son does not help his father, 
then he will inherit less money, and as a result he will have less of the. 
leisure necessary for the philosophical life. But trying to save Aristotle in 
this way would be a desperate maneuver. 

To solve this problem, we need to be more careful about the notion of 
acting for the sake of a certain end. We assumed—wrongly, | think—that 
if the father is incapable of contemplation, then the good for the sake of 
which the son acts, when he helps his father, cannot be contemplation, 
And this assumption is guided by normal English usage: I would not say 
that 1 am acting for the sake of someone's happiness (for example) if 1 
take that person to be incapable of happiness. But I suggest that Aristotle 
has a broader notion of what it is to act for the sake of a certain goal: he 
thinks that when we try to come as close as we can to achieving an end, 
then we are acting for the sake of that end, even if we rightly believe that 
it is beyond our grasp. In other words, if what one wants most for a 
person (oneself or another) is to provide him with good A, and if one 
instead promotes good В because he cannot achieve A, and В is the clos- 
est approximation to A that he can achieve, then one is acting for the sake 
of A. For the chain of reasoning that one will invoke to justify one's ac- 
tion will appeal ultimately to the value of A: one seeks В for this person 
because A would be best for him, and by having В he comes as close as 
he can to having A. 

So, even if the father in our example is incapable of philosophical activ- 
ity, the son can still appeal to the value of contemplation when he explains 
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what he is aiming at in promoting his father’s good. He can say that he is 
helping his father regain his health, because he wants him to engage in 
ethically virtuous activity once again. And when one fully understands 
what the human good is, one secs ethically virtuous activity not as perfect 
happiness itself but as the closest most people can come to having perfect 
happiness. To give a complete justification of his act, the son must rec- 
ognize the supreme value of contemplation, and so he is ultimately acting 
for the sake of that end, even though his father can only lead a life that is 
an approximation of the human ideal. 

Why do I think that, according to Aristotle, we can act for the sake of 
а certain goal even when we assume that we will not reach it? Let us begin 
with the fact that he attributes a desire for happiness to all adult human 
beings. "We all do everything else we do for the sake of this [happiness]" 
(1.12 110222-3). "One might say that we choose everything for the sake 
of something else, except for happiness; for it is [the] end” (X.6 1176b30— 
31). But Aristotle does not say that everyone takes himself to be leading 
а happy life. In fact, he points out that when some people are ill, they 
think that happiness consists in health; or, when they are poor, they iden- 
tify happiness with wealth (1.4 1095324-5). Similarly, a person can say 
that happiness consists in virtuous activity sufficiently equipped with ex- 
ternal goods (1.10 1101214-15), but that because of great misfortune he 
has not reached this goal, or that he once attained it but later lost i (1.10 
110035-1101a13). 

Obviously, a person who is not happy can ultimately aim at that end, 
in all that he does. He can think that although he is not happy now, he 
will eventually reach that goal. But it is also possible for someone to be- 
lieve, with good reason, that he is not happy now and never will be. A 
poor person who equates happiness with wealth might realistically be- 
lieve that he will never be rich; someone who is ill, and equates happiness 
with health, can be perfectly justified in thinking that he will never be 
well again. 1 see no reason to say that Aristotle must deny these obvious 
possibilities simply because he holds that all human beings, regardless of 
their situation, aim at happiness. For example, he can point out that even 
when an ill person takes health to be unattainable, he will nonetheless try 
to prevent his condition from deteriorating. In this sense, he might al- 
ways be acting for the sake of health. He takes the human ideal to be 
physical flourishing, and although he regards that end as unattainable in 
his own case, he always acts with the ultimate end of preventing himself 
from becoming further removed from that ideal. All of his actions are 
guided by a certain conception of happiness, even though he takes hap- 
piness to be beyond his grasp. 

Similarly, the virtuous person who has fallen into misfortune will con- 
tinue to do what little he can to engage in virtuous activities, and he will 
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do this not out of force of habit but because he has a certain conception 
‘of happiness and tries to approximate that condition. He still takes hap- 
piness to consist in virtuous activity, and his desire to do what he can to 
act virtuously need not be based on the expectation that someday he will 
recover his happiness. He continues to act virtuously, making the best of 
his bad situation, because if he did not, he would be even further removed 
from happiness than he presently is. A certain conception of happiness 
continues to guide his actions, and he always acts im light of that 
conception. 

Let us now return to the son who gives up a certain amount of philo- 
sophical activity in order to help his ailing father. It is at first sight tempt- 
ing to say that if the son is acting for the good of his father, then that good 
cannot consist in his father's contemplation, since his father does not en- 
gage in this activity. But I believe this temptation should be resisted. As 
we have seen, someone acts for the sake of a certain good when he tries 
to come as close as he can to winning that good for himself. Similarly, а 
person can be said to act for the sake of a certain goal when the act he 
performs for someone else is an attempt to bring that person as close as 
he can come to the achievement of that goal. For example, if I believe that 
happiness consists in health, and if I try to prevent my father from be- 
coming even more ill, then I am acting for the sake of health—his health, 
not mine. My belief that happiness consists in health does not commit me 
to the policy of maximizing my own possession of this good. To believe. 
that happiness consists in health is to have a view about what the good of 
any human being consists in; and such a conception of happiness does not 
in itself make one's own health more desirable than that of others, Simi- 
larly, to hold that perfect happiness consists in contemplation is not to say 
that one's own theoretical activity should be maximized, Rather, it is to 
say what it is to act for the good of a person—whether that person is 
‘oneself or someone else. If perfect happiness is contemplation, then to 
benefit others is either to help them engage in this activity or to bring 
them as close as they can come to this ultimate end. 

We saw in Chapter 1 that Aristotle ranks the goodness of a life by mea- 
suring it against a divine standard: the more a living being approximates 
the conditions of the gods, the better its life. The closest a human being 
can come to the gods is to theorize, and if one docs this under favorable 
conditions, one will lead a life of perfect happiness. But ethical activity is 
a second-best way of resembling the gods, for when one always acts for 
the sake of moral activity, one is treating the activity of one's rational soul 
as an ultimate end. A life devoted to exercising the virtues of practical 
reason is the closest some people can come to the life of the gods. And it 
is important to realize this when one acts for the sake of those who are 
not philosophers. Though one can sometimes genuinely help others even 
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though one has a defective conception of what human flourishing is, one 
will in these cases be doing the right act for the wrong reason. For ex- 
ample, if a son helps his ailing father because he thinks that happiness 
consists in health, and he wants to help his father achieve this ultimate 
end, then he may be performing the right act, but his reasons are very far 
from what they should be. Similarly, if someone thinks that the highest 
human good is ethically virtuous activity, and he helps his ailing father so 
that he can more fully achieve this good, then once again his reasons for 
action can be criticized, though he is much closer to the truth than che 
son who equates happiness with health. The ideal way to reason about 
this situation is to recognize that the best life for a human being is a phil- 
‘osophical life, and the best one can do for one’s father or for anyone else 
is to bring him as close as he can come to that goal. If the father is not a 
philosopher, then the best one can do for him would be to promote his 
ability to lead an active life devoted to ethical activity. And if one's father 
does not possess the ethical virtues, then one can still try to bring him as 
lose as he can come to the second-best life. But in any case, one’s actions 
should always proceed from the understanding that the ultimate end we 
should wish for, both for ourselves and for others, is contemplation. In 
this sense, one should always be acting for the sake of contemplation. 

‘Though contemplation is a better good than any other, that does not 
mean that if one is a philosopher one's own well-being takes precedence 
over the good of all others. Nor does it mean that the good of those who 
contemplate should always receive priority over the good of those who 
do not. The question of how goods should ideally be arranged within a 
single life is independent of the question of how one human being should 
treat another. We should not assume that Aristotle confused them, or that 
he is forced into egoism simply because he maintains an intellectualist 
conception of the human good, 


2.3. Osraacısm 


1turn now to the question whether Aristotle recognizes the possibility of 
conflicts between the maximal good of different individuals. Does he bc- 
lieve that at times, if A were to maximize his good, his doing so would 
prevent B from maximizing his? 

То begin with, we should notice that certain conceptions of human 
well-being make conflicts of interest unavoidable, regardless of the em- 
pirical circumstances in which we find ourselves. For example, suppose 
happiness were defined as the possession of a high degrec of a certain 
good (such as virtue, status, or wealth) in comparison with other human 
beings. How well off one is depends on how much more one has than 
others. Obviously, on this conception of the good, as one person's level 
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of well-being increases, that of others declines. It does not matter how 
abundant resources are, or which institutions are available for coordinat- 
ing behavior: the very conception of the good makes it inevitable that 
human beings will be at odds with one another whenever they try to 
increase their happiness. 

It is obvious that Aristotle's conception of the good does not have this 
unfortunate feature. The degree to which a life is happy is a function of 
the kind of virtuous activity one engages in, and the degree to which one 
does so. If others engage in just as much virtuous activity as you do, or 
more, then that does not in itself make you worse off. For happiness 
not a matter of how well or poorly one is doing in comparison with 
others: it simply consists in one's possession of a certain nonrelational 
good. But even though Aristotle's moral philosophy does not make con- 
flicts of interest necessary, it may still leave open their possibility. For em- 
pirical conditions may sometimes be such that one person’s pursuit of his 
greatest good will have consequences that interfere with another person's 
maximal well-being. And the familiar examples on which I have relied 
(such as the son whose father is ill) show that Aristotle should have rec- 
ognized this possibility. The maximal pursuit of philosophical activity 
does not by its very nature bring one into conflict with others, but cir- 
cumstances may be such that one sometimes must choose between max- 
mizing one's own good and helping others. 

We should also remind ourselves that, according to Aristotle, we must 
have a certain level of resources if we are to lead good lives." Even though 
happiness does not consist in health, strength, wealth, or other external 
goods, significant deprivation in these areas will diminish the level of vi 
tuous activity (theoretical or practical) that we can engage in. And so, if 
the level of resources available to a group of individuals is quite low, they 
may not all be able to engage in as much excellent activity as each would 
like. For example, suppose there are too few slaves available to the polit- 
ical community, and as a result at least some of the citizens must engage 
in hard physical labor. The more manual work done by some of them, 
the more others can enjoy the leisure needed for political or philosophical 
activity." This means that whoever engages in the highest possible level 
of excellent rational activity will be interfering with the optimal good of 
certain others. If one shares in the burden of supplying the community 
with its economic resources, onc allows others to have better lives; but if 
one avoids this burden, one leaves others with worse lives. Since happi- 

















* See L8 1099331-b8, 110 1101214-16. 

© See Pol. ILS 1278420-21: "It is not possible to make a practice of the activities of virtue 
if one leads the life of an artisan or a laborer.” So too УИ 1328639132922: the citizens of 
the best polis must not be artisans, traders, or farmers, since they need the leisure with 
which to develop virtue and engage in politics 
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ness consists in an activity that depends on external goods, shortages in 
those goods create situations in which the maximal good of one person 
interferes with the maximal good of others. If Aristotle failed to recog- 
пре this possibility, then he had little insight into his own practical phi- 
losophy. 

And when we turn to the Politics, we find a striking case of potential 
conflict between a citizen and the political community. In Ш.13, Aristotle 
discusses ostracism, the device by means of which the citizens of certain 
Greek cities could vote to expel one of their members for a fixed period 
of time (often ten years), even though that citizen had violated no law."* 
And he argues that under certain conditions such an expulsion would be 
just. It is a device, he concedes, that can be and has been abused by cor- 
rupt regimes: in these cases, it is merely a tactic by means of which certain 
citizens who have no concern for the common good promote their private 
interest (1284b20-25). Furthermore, he says that it would not be right to 
Ostracize a citizen who is superior to all others in virtue. Such an individ- 
ıt power, and the other citizens should be willing to 
® When is ostracism justified, then? Evidently, Aris- 
totle has in mind a situation in which the citizen who is being expelled 
does not excel all others in virtue, though he nonetheless has far more 
power than they, because of some superiority in external goods (wealth, 
friends, and so on: 1284420-1, b27). And he defends the justice of ostra- 
cism in these cases by appealing to an analogy with the crafts: if one per- 
son has a louder or more beautiful voice than others, he should not be 
allowed to be a member of a chorus; in general craftsmen do not aim at 
making one part of their products outstandingly beautiful, to the detri- 
ment of the whole (1284b7~13).” 

This analogy suggests that in Aristotle's opinion ostracism need not be 







эн Aristotle further discusses ostracism in Ath, Pal. 22. A brief modem account is available 
in Hammond and Seullad, Oxford Classica! Diconary, vv. 

JV The permanent rule of a king is defended at II. 13 1283620-23 and most fully at 1.17 
128848-29. A kingship would not obviate the need for lower officeholders, and so those 
subject to the king s authority would not be totally deprived of political activity. Presum- 
ably Aristotle's idea is that in a kingship each member of the community engages in as much 
political activity s he deserves, when his abilities ate compared with those of others. 

7 The example of the outstanding singer who is excluded from the chorus should not be 
taken to mean that any individual who exceeds all others in virtue should be expelled from 
the polis. The voices of the chorus must sound good together, and this becomes Impossible 
if one singer is much beter than the others. But Aristotle thinks that when one person has 
kingly political abilities, others will stil be able to occupy lower civic posts, and they will 
beneti from the counsel they receive from someone with kingly wisdom. Their efforts are 
not undermined by the presence of a great superior. The individual who is properly ostra- 
tized prevents others from having what they deserve, just as the outstanding singer inter- 
feres with the other members of the chorus. By contras, the rule of a genuine king does 
‘not worsen the situation of the other ize. 
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justified by showing that it promotes the optimal good of everyone in- 
volved, including the person who is being ostracized. Rather, his idea 
seems to be that on certain occasions it is impossible to maximize the 
good of all individuals. Every craft is concerned with the good condition 
of a composite whole, and no craft can try to include every possible ele- 
ment within that whole, even elements that have certain attractive or out- 
standing qualities. Similarly, the craft of politics must concern itself with 
the well-being of the whole community of citizens, and if some one citi- 
zen's presence would detract from the well-being of the rest of the com- 
munity, then he can justly be excluded. Whether he is better off when he 
is excluded is irrelevant, just as it is irrelevant whether it harms a certain 
singer to be excluded from a chorus. It is not always possible to consider 
the optimal good of all possible elements of a whole, for one such element 
may fail to fit in with the others. Conflict sometimes requires us to ex- 
lude the individual for the sake of the whole. 

Let me state in more detail the kind of case I think Aristotle is making 
for ostracism, Suppose someone in a well-governed polis has far more 
wealth than others, and this leads to his having much more political 
power than any other single citizen. We can imagine him to be an ethically 
virtuous person, but no more preeminent in this respect than anyone else, 
Since he has more power than others, he has many more opportunities to 
exercise the ethical virtues on a grand scale.” He undertakes larger proj- 
ects, and is given more positions of responsibility. It is just, Aristotle 
thinks, to require this citizen to leave: even if he did nothing wrong in 
acquiring so much wealth, and even though the mere possession of these 
riches is not in itself an injustice, his presence in the community deprives 
the other citizens of what they deserve. For although they are equally 
capable of engaging in political activities, they undertake them far less 
frequently than he does. His great share of political power makes their 
share smaller, and so they have fewer opportunities to engage in the high- 
est form of ethical activity. 

Now suppose you are participating in a meeting at which it must be 
decided whether any citizen is to be ostracized. You realize that if you 
саз your vote against a certain person, and a sufficient number of others 


э See NE X.8 11781-3: the greater and finer an ethically virtuous act, the more external 
resources it requires. And the greatest acts of ethical virtue are those undertaken by political 
leaders, who manage the well-being of the whole community (1.2 109489-10, X.7 1177b16- 
17). The idea that larger resources create opportunities for exercising a higher level of ex- 
cellence is most fully expressed in Aristotle's distinction in NE IV.i4 between large- and 
small-scale virtues. A poor person can be generous (112067-11) but not magnificent 
(1122827). So a wealthier person can have a higher degree of virtue, if he has developed the 
skills needed for making an excellent use of his greater resources. The same point should 
apply to those with different degrees of political power. 
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do likewise, then he will have to leave—even though it is not in his best 
interests to do so. For, let us suppose, he does not have philosophical 
ability, and so the best kind of life he can have is a political life. To lead 
such a life, he needs political power, and if he is exiled, he will be living 
in a foreign city, where he will have so little power that he will lack even 
the normal rights of a citizen. During the time of his exile, he will not be 
leading a happy life. Though he will of course still be a good person, he 
will lack one of the resources he needs in order to engage in the highest 
form of ethical activity. 

Let us also suppose that you and many other citizens are not philoso- 
phers either, and that the best life you can achieve is a political life. In this 
case, there is a conflict of interest between your highest good and that of 
the person who might be exiled. His presence in the city, through no fault 
of his own, is depriving you of opportunities for political activity, even 
though all of you are equally deserving of such opportunities. So each 
person can rightly say that it is not only in his own best interest, but in 
the best interest of many others, to vote in favor of ostracism. In doing 
зо, you are not merely promoting your own good, or the good of some 
faction of which you are a part. You have a general concern for the hap- 
piness of the citizens, and you correctly take happiness (that is, secondary 
happiness) to consist in ethical activity. If you vote for ostracism, one 
citizen will no longer be leading a happy life, but everyone else will ben- 
efit, and the analogy with the crafts suggests that in such situations the 
part must be sacrificed for the good of the whole. If the citizen being 
exiled deserved far more political power than others, on the basis of his 
greater political wisdom, then he could legitimately object to his expul- 
sion. But in the situation imagined, Aristotle thinks that those who vote 
in favor of ostracism have justice on their side. Someone in this situation 
must be the loser—either the one individual, if he is ostracized, or all of 
the others, if he is not. And given this unfortunate conflict of interests, it 
is better that one person take the loss than that all do so. 

It might be suggested that there will always be better ways to deal with 
imbalances of power than ostracism. For example, if a person's great 
‘wealth is what leads to the imbalance, then the community can take some 
of his wealth for itself. This will lead to a restoration of political equality, 
and the individual need not be banished. But Aristotle docs not consider 
the idea that ostracism can always be avoided by the adoption of less se- 
vere remedies. Perhaps he thinks that once a person acquires great wealth, 
his great political influence will remain intact even after his wealth is di- 
minished. The only way to reduce a person's power may be to put him 
‘out of circulation for а long period of time. And we should bear in mind 
that Aristotle mentions other sources of power besides wealth: for ex- 
ample, a person’s greater influence can derive from the large number of 
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friends that he has (1284220-21). And there may be no better way than 
ostracism to diminish power that rests on personal influence. 

So Aristotle's discussion of ostracism displays a certain kind of real- 
ism—a willingness to believe that circumstances sometimes require re- 
grettable measures. It would be best, of course, if regimes could always 
be arranged so that such extreme measures need never be taken (1284b17- 
19). But when a polis is out of balance because of the excessive and un- 
deserved power of one individual, then ostracism is a just remedy. And 
this realism is of a piece with Aristotle's thesis that happiness is under- 
mined when one does not have an appropriate level of external equip- 
ment. For he says that one can be undone not only by having too few of 
these goods, but also by having too many (NE VII.13 1153b21-5). The 
person who is ostracized had too much power, and because this left others 
with too litte, his fortunes are reversed. For a period of time, he becomes 
incapable of leading a political life, and so his happiness is diminished, or 
(if that period is long enough) lost. 

Ostracism does not provide us with an example in which one person's 
greatest good necessarily conflicts with that of others. For in special cir- 
‘cumstances, it can turn out that it is in someone's best interests to be 
excluded from the political community. Someone who has been ostra- 
cized might discover that he has philosophical ability, and he might take 
up residence in a community in which such activity flourishes, He can 
say, with Aristotle's approval, that ostracism was the best thing that ever 
happened to him, and he may refuse to return to his native city when the 
term of his banishment expires. But of course such happy results are not 
guaranteed. Ostracism is contrary to the interest of the person being os- 
tracized if he is someone whose best option is to lead a political life. 

Aristotle does not say that when a person is ostracized, his greatest 
good has come into conflict with the greatest good of others. (Nor should 
he say this; for as we have just scen, whether ostracism is contrary to a 
person's good depends on the circumstances.) Nonetheless, we can plau- 
sibly take his treatment of ostracism as evidence that he recognizes the 
possibility that interests may conflict. The victim of ostracism cannot lead 
a political life for a long period of time, and Aristotle would have to be 
remarkably stupid not to realize that this might not be in that person's 
best interests. And surely his claim thar in all the crafts we look not to 
each individual component, but to the well-functioning of the whole, 
suggests that he saw the obvious: a defense of ostracism cannot rest on 
the claim that this will be best for the person expelled.” 


2 When ostracism is just, its victim is obeying а just command in leaving the polis. In 
this sense he is acting justly. Furthermore, if he has the virtue of justice, then in leaving the 
polis he is exercising that virtue. And if it is always good, from the agent's point of view, 
to exercise an ethical virtue, then leaving the city is not entirely bad. But it should not be 
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Before leaving the topic of ostracism, we should notice that the analo- 
gies on which Aristotle's argument relies are of a piece with his doctrine 
that the political community has priority over any one of its parts. Ex- 
cluding а too powerful citizen is compared with omitting an eminent 
singer from a chorus, or with painting (however beautifully) a foot that 
is out of proportion with the rest of the figure. The well-being of a group 
similarly takes priority over that of a single individual, as several other 
passages in the Politics suggest: 


The polis is prior by nature to the household and to each of us. For the whole 
is necessarily prior to the part. . . . (1.2 1253419-20) 


Since there is one end for the whole polis, clearly itis necessary to have one and 
the same education for all. . . . Ас the same time, it should not be thought that 
any of the citizens belongs to himself, but rather all belong to the polis, for each 
is a part of the polis. (VIII.1 1337221-9) 


What is the community entitled to do, by virtue of the fact that it is prior 
to any given member? What may be required of us, by virtue of the fact 
that we "belong to the polis”? Surely Aristotle believes at least this much: 
the community may call upon its members to benefit it in various ways 
(through military service, political office, the education of one's children, 
and so on). And it may of course interfere with members who are harm- 
ing it. Since the whole is prior to the part, the legitimate demands of the 
group take priority over the maximal good of any single member. No 
individual citizen can rightly resist these demands, because no one "be- 
longs to himself, but rather all belong to che polis." And although many 


inferred cha his ostracism was after ali the best thing that could have happened to him, Had 
he not received so many votes, the community would have allowed him to stay and retain 
his full power, and this would have been the better outcome from his point of view. Even if 
ach virtuous activity is desirable to some extent, not аЙ such activities are equally desirable 
The major political activities that the ostracized citizen would have been able to undertake 
had he remained are more valuable from his point of view than the just act of obediently 
leaving the city 

э Aristotle refers to his whole-part conception of the political community when he dis- 
‘cusses ostracism in Pol. Ш.17. He says that someone who is worthy to be king should not. 
be ostracized because of his greater power, for someone who so greatly exceeds others in 
virtue cannot be taken as just one part ofa larger whole (128826-8). Quite clearly, then, 
‘one of the political measures that Aristotle chinks is justified by the whole-part doctrine is 
the ostracism of someone who is equal to others in virtue, but who has far more power than 
is desirable from the point of view of the rest of the community. Unlike a king, such a 
person can be treated as just one of the many equal parts of which the polis is composed, 
and so when his good conflicts with that of the whole, the latter takes priority. Ido not take 
Aristote to be saying that when one individual excels all others in virtue and deserves to be 
king, the good of those ruled should be sacrificed for the good of the king. See notes 19 and. 
20 above. But if I am wrong about this, then there is even more room for conflict ín Aris- 
лове system than I claim. 
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of the demands of the group will be in the best interests of each individual 
citizen, complete harmony is not guaranteed or required; for justice does 
not demand that che community always act in ways that promote the best 
interests of everyone. Ostracism provides a striking case in which the 
good of the polis can diverge markedly from that of one citizen. But it is 
not an isolated element in Aristotle's political thinking. It reflects his gen- 
eral thesis that the good of the whole takes precedence over that of any 
one individual? 

‘And this, of course, is not a position an egoist can take. If the egoist 
thinks that interests can conflict, then he will also say that in such situa- 
tions each should try to maximize his own well-being, and should not 
subordinate his good to that of others. By contrast, Aristotle recognizes 
the possibility of conflicts, and holds that in at least some of these situa- 
tions the well-being of the community takes precedence over that of the 
single individual. So, his political theory cannot be viewed as an expres- 
sion of any of the maximizing forms of egoism that we have defined. It is 
not benign egoism, because the possibility of conflict is recognized. And 
it is not combative egoism, because it does not counsel the individual to 
pursue his own maximal good, come what may for others. The individ- 
ual who has been rightly ostracized should leave the community, for 
whether or not this is in his best interests, his departure is best for the 
group. And if he leaves for the right reasons—namely, because this will 
be for the good of others—then he justifies his action in a way that is 
incompatible with pure egoism. 


2.4, SHARING Power 


Our discussion of ostracism touched briefly upon a number of Aristotle's 
political doctrines that I would now like to discuss at greater length, in 
Order to reinforce my claim that he is not a maximizing egoist, To begin 
with, let us consider one of his most fundamental principles: in correctly 
governed communities, the rulers seck the good of all citizens, and do not 
merely use their office to promote their own apparent good (Pol. III.6-7 
1279а17-31). This idea plays a role in Aristotle's discussion of ostracism, 
for he condemns this tactic when itis a device for taking or consolidating 
power and is used solely to promote the apparent interests of the rulers 
(1284b4-5, 22-5). Ostracism is just only when the expulsion of an indi- 
vidual is necessary for the common good, and when it is undertaken for 


™ For a useful discussion of Aristotle on the citizen as a part of a larger whole, see Mul- 

gan, Aristotle's Pai Theory. рр. 28-35. He takes Aristotle to be saying that “the good of 
any individual member is зз important than the good of the whole,” and adds: “The dem- 
Definition of entrain «provides a good example ofthe general Greek view of 
the legitimate power ofthe group over the individual” (р. 3) 
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this reason. Now, the general principle that just regimes rule for the sake 
of the governed is incompatible with pure egoism. For that form of ego- 
ism must say that political leaders, like everyone else, should not benefit 
others for their own sake, but should help others only if this is the most 
effective way of maximizing their own good. Had Aristotle been a pure. 
egoist, he would have said that ultimately all rule should be exercised for 
the sake of the rulers, and that regimes differ only in the ways that che 
rulers conceive of their own interests. 

A second principle that played a role in our discussion of ostracism was 
this: when the citizens are equal in virtue, then it is just for all to take 
equal turns in sharing office. Justice, construed as a specific virtue, re- 
quires equal treatment (NE V.1-2), and so when citizens are equally de- 
serving of political power, they must take turns governing and being gov- 
ered (Pol. VII.14 1332623-7). Aristotle therefore looks back with 
approval upon those past political systems in which the equality of citi- 
zens was recognized and offices were held in turns; nowadays, he laments, 
the rulers want to stay in power continuously so that they can take advan- 
tage of the benefits of office (11.6 12798-16). And he notes that the jus- 
tice of sharing power equally among equals is independent of the question 
whether ruling is a good or a bad thing (1.2 1261239-65). 1 take him to 
mean that if itis a good, then those who are equally capable of holding 
office deserve an equal share of that good; and if itis a burden, then it 
would be unjust to avoid one’s fair share of it. Of course, when the citi- 
zens of Greek cities used the device of ostracism, they presumably did so 
оп the assumption that political power is a good, of which one individual 
сап have too great a share. Ostracisms were not held in order to do some- 
one a favor.” 

By endorsing the idea that political power and office should be shared 


» See NE X.7 1177B12-14: the politician promotes the happiness of the citizens, and not 
only his own happiness. I is clar from Амос discussion of constitutions in NE 
УШ 10-12 vhat rulers in correct political systems seek the good of the tens for the sake 
of the citizens (see, for example, 11601-6, 1161410-15). Throughout these chapters, the 
proper elation between rulers and ruled are sad to parallel family relations, and members 
of the same family are clearly thought to benefit cach other for the other's sake (see, for 
example, 1166a2-6). 

* See too NE УШ 11 1161428-30; Pol. 1.12 125984-6, ILI 128716-18. 

2 Recall the points Aristotle makes in X.7-8 The most outstanding fat of practical 
virtue ме military or political (1177616-17), and mibtary activity is ranked below political 
Activity (6-12). The greater the acts one undertakes, the more external equipment one 
needs (1178b1-3), and зо the most excellent заз of ethical ito are the ones that make use 
of postions of емен power. Accordingly, the person lading a political Ме must мек 
power and honor (1177612-16). NE I abo recognizes the instrumental value of political 
power (1099132-82), and claims that ic is finer and more divin® to artain the good for a 
whole city than for a single individual (10947-10). Surely those who hold the highest of- 
Foes are in a better position todo this than those who are not 
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equally among equals, Aristotle commits himself to the rejection of all 
forms of egoism: pure, combative, and benign. To sce this, imagine a 
community of equally capable citizens who rightly take the political life 
to be the best they can achieve: none can develop the theoretical virtues, 
and so they devote their full energies to exercising the practical excel- 
lences. Since they are equal in their abilities, each can be a good general, 
manage the city’s finances, draft legislation, judge matters of law, and so 
on. Now, not all offices are equal in power, and the highest positions 
(such as that of a general) can be occupied by only a few people at any 
one time. Aristotle believes that in such a situation the highest offices 
must be rotated among the citizens on an equal basis, since that is what. 
 justice—the equal treatment of equals—demands. But this does not mean 
that the citizens will regard positions of greater power as a burden or as a 
matter of indifference. They must think that when one is using one's high 
office to exercise the ethical virtues, one is better off than when one re- 
sumes the less powerful role of an ordinary citizen. Those who hold the 
positions of greatest power have the task of making the most important 
decisions; they draw upon their practical wisdom as they deliberate, and 
they hand down their decisions to those who temporarily have less au- 
thority. Citizens who are at the time playing subordinate roles have the 
task of carrying out decisions that have been made by others; and this 
inferior task is not one that exercises the virtue of practical wisdom. 
Good citizenship in a community of equals requires a rotating division of 
labor between rulers and ruled, but for anyone who equates happiness 
with the exercise of practical virtue, it is better to occupy the former po- 
sition than the latter.” 

Now, just as Aristotle holds that not every contemplative life is equally 
happy, so he must hold that political lives too can differ in the amount of 
happiness they contain. The more one contemplates (above a certain 


? See Pol. ША 1277613-30: when one is acting as a good citizen but not as a ruler, one 
needs only true opinion, and not practical wisdom. Of course, a good citizen must have 
practical wisdom. since he will need to call upon и when it и hit tam to govern. But the 
‘virtue he exercises when he is following the orders of others does not require practical wis- 
dom. In this passage, Aristotle therefore distinguishes berween the justice exercised by a 
citizen who is being ruled and the justice ofa citizen who i ruling. And he compares this 
to the difference between the virtues of men and those of women. Though a woman can Бе 
just, generous, and so оп, the virtue she displays is of the sort appropriate to a subordinate 
(see 1.13 1260120-23) о too is the virtue displayed by a male citizen who is temporarily 
occupying a subordinare political position. 

' So, if one polis has a much larger citizen population than another, and both require 
equal sharing of offices, a citizen of the less populous ciry и better off, since he сап rale for 
Jonge periods of ime. Notice too that those who want to lead political lives should be glad 
that some of the citizens choose not to, and decide to pursue philosophical careers instead. 
That diminishes the number of people with whom great political power must be shared, 
and increases the amount of time one can spend in offic. 
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threshold), the more happiness one has; and those who study higher 
causes are better off than those who contemplate only less knowable ob- 
jects of thought (see 1.19). If one aims at a certain ultimate end and takes 
that to be one's good, then the more onc possesses that good, and the 
higher that good is, the better one’s life. Therefore, among those who 
lead a political life, those who occupy high office more frequently are. 
better off than those who do so less frequently. And the higher the office, 
the better off one is, for those who are more responsible for the care of 
the state are called upon to deliberate about matters of greater difficulty 
and importance. One can even say that those who are most responsible 
for the well-being of the community bear the closest resemblance, among 
political men, to the unmoved mover. For the divine is, їп its own way, a 
cause of the goodness of the universe,” and the more responsible one is 
for the goodness of one’s community, the more closely one approximates 
this condition. 

Now, suppose one is a citizen in a community of equals that has estab- 
lished a system of rotating high office on an equal basis. What reason does 
Aristotle have for saying that one should give up one's political power 
when one’s term of office is over? (We will continue to assume that this is 
а community of nonphilosophers, and so the political life is best for each 
citizen.) Since it is better for each to have longer rather than shorter ре- 
riods of ruling activity, why should anyone leave office and let others 
make major decisions in his place? One answer Aristotle can give is this: 
the other citizens in this community will not allow one to have more than 
an equal share of high office. If one tries to prolong one’s hold on these 
offices beyond the allotted time, one will be severely punished, and the 
likely result is that one will end up with less political power rather than 
more.” 


* See Met. 12 98264-10, XI. 10 1075a11-25. 

У їп Pol. УИ 13254347, Aristotle considers a case in which seeking more than one's 
air share of political power is contrary to one's interests. He discusses the view of a hypo- 
thetical person who favors a political life, and who holds that one should keep all others 
including one's equals—from office. thus reserving the finest acts of virtue for oneself. Ar- 
обе replies that such a policy would be best for oneself only if one assumed that "the most 
choiceworthy of existing things will belong to those who use robbery and force" (1325b1~ 
2). But he denies the assumption, and insists that the person who used these methods to 
deprive others of political power would depart so much from virtue that no later acts would 
set right what he had done. This passage docs not claim that continuous officeholding is 
wrong in all circumstances; for Aristotle holds that if one is superior to all others in virtue, 
then one should be king. and others should accept their subordination. Here he is saying 
that when one forces one's equals into а position of political inferiority, one is acting con- 
trary to virtue, and one will not in fact succeed in achieving the best good for oneself. The 
best good (apart from contemplation, as we learn in NE X.7-8) is to engage in ethically 
virtuous activity, and someone who forcibly keeps others from political office is so distant 
from this goal that he will never make up for this deviation by anything he does with his 
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But it would be a serious mistake to think that this appeal to maximal 
self-interest is the only argument Aristotle has for cooperating in a 
scheme of equal political power. For he would say, in addition, that you 
should give up your office to others because they are as worthy ofit as you 
are. Since they are your equals, they have as much claim to political power 
as you do, and if you tried to prolong your stay in office, you would be 
unfairly depriving them of something of great value in their lives. So, 
these fellow citizens are owed a certain way of being treated, whether or 
mot treating them in that way maximizes your own interest. And of course their 
recognition of their equal ability is what underlies the point made in the 
Previous paragraph: they will not allow you to have more than an equal 
share of power, because they think that an equal distribution of power 
among equals is the only fair scheme of cooperation. Each rightly thinks. 
that he has no worse and no better a claim on power than any other citi- 
zen. And the proper political system for individuals of this sort to estab- 
lish is one that rotates offices equally. Even though each would benefit by 
having longer periods of rule, the system should not be tailored to the 
‘maximal interests of any one of these equal citizens. It should benefit each 
citizen, but should do no more good for any one of them than for any 
other. 

Egoism, as I have defined it, cannot say that a certain action would be 
justified whether ог not it maximizes the good of the agent. And so, for 
reasons I have just given, Aristotle cannot be read as an egoist. He holds 
that since one must share power equally with equals, one must give up 
high office to others whether or not doing so maximizes one’s interest. 
Of course, in a way it is contrary to one’s greatest good to give up offi 
for great power gives one the opportunity to engage in the greatest acts 
of ethical virtue. On the other hand, when one takes into account the 
expectations and demands of one’s equals, any attempt to prolong one’s 
stay in office beyond the time legally permitted is likely to backfire. But 
these considerations of maximal self-interest can be set aside, since shar- 








power. I take Aristotle to be saying that this power-grabbing ruler will not be able to exer- 
cise the virtues, and so will пог really be promoting his own good (let alone the good of the 
others). He will not be able to exercise the virtues because doing so requires the willing 
‘cooperation of others. So the project of seeking permanent power in order to exercise the. 
virtues can undermine itself, when others resist. I am grateful to Cynthia Freeland for call- 
ing to my attention the relevance of this passage to my treatment of equal power. But she 
may not agree with my interpretation of it 

™ Note that when there are more than enough citizens interested in and equally capable 
of ruling, it will be in the interest of each to ostracize one of the others. For that will give 
everyone but the ostracized citizen а somewhat larger share of power. But if the citizen 
being ostracized has no more influence than anyone else, and is being excluded merely in 
order to diminish the number of competitors for office, then surely Aristotle would take his 
ostracism to be an injustice. 
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ing power with others is something one owes them in any case, when 
they are one’s equals. And of course setting aside considerations of max- 
imal self-interest is precisely what a maximizing egoist whether pure, 
combative, or benign—cannot do. 

1 would like to emphasize that my argument rests crucially on attrib- 
uring to Aristotle a certain conception of happiness. | take him to be say- 
ing that the good of any one human being consists in the virtuous activity 
undertaken by thar human being. Ideally, that virtuous activity should be 
contemplative, but if this option is unavailable it should be political; and 
in any case, the more such activity one engages in, the more happiness 
‘one has. Once we look at the good in this way, then it becomes obvious 
that, according to Aristotle, one must share opportunities to achieve it 
with certain others, even if this leaves one with fewer opportunities for 
‘oneself. But suppose he had held that the good of each individual consists 
in sharing equally in a cooperative scheme of virtuous activity. According, 
to this conception of the good, it would not matter whether I am person- 
ally engaged in virtuous activity for six hours or two hours a day. What 
‘would matter is that I get no less and по more than my equal share of 
such activity; even when I am idle, 1 would not be worse off, if other 
members of my community are getting their fair share. Were this Aris- 
totle's conception of the good, then nothing I have said about the rotation 
of office would show that he is not an egoist. 

But I am confident that this is not his way of conceiving the good. Аз 
we have seen, he holds that the more contemplation I engage in, the better 
off am. If give up some of this activity, in order that others may engage 
in it as much as I do, then my action does leave me worse off—unless my 
sacrifice is merely temporary, and in the long run my concern with others 
leads to more philosophical activity for myself. Nothing in X.7-8 sug- 
gests that the good consists in sharing theoretical activity with others on 
an equal basis. Perfect happiness is contemplation, and the more one en- 
gages in this activity the more happiness one has. More generally, one's 
‘own happiness (whether perfect or secondary) consists in one's own vir- 
tuous activity, and to the extent that such activity is impeded, one is 
worse off, even if others benefit as a result of one's deprivation. 

Of course, 1 have not yet completed my argument that this is how Ar- 
istotle conceives of happiness. Thus far, we have examined only a small 
portion of X.7-8, and many more passages in these chapters, not to men- 
tion Book I, must be discussed. We will see, however, that nothing in this 
new material undermines the interpretation I have put forward. For the 








© Te might be thought that when an equal citizen gives up office in order to have no more 
than his fair share of power, he is necessarily doing what is best for himself, since he is acting 
justly. But recall note 22 above: although exercising the virtue of justice is always good to 
some extent, it need not be the best good one could have achieved. 
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present, I am presupposing that my way of understanding Aristotelian 
happiness will receive further support, and I am trying to show, on this 
basis, that we must not read him as a maximizing egoist. 


2.5. X.7-8 AND THE PRIORITY OF THE COMMUNITY 


If the argument of the past two sections is correct, then Aristotle's Politics 
must be read as a work incompatible with egoism. The distinction be- 
tween correctly governed and corrupt constitutions, the justification of 
ostracism, the priority of the community over the individual, and the 
rotation of office among equals—each of these aspects of the Politics 
shows that one or another form of egoism must be rejected. Nonetheless, 
someone might ask why this reading of the Politics should be brought to 
bear on the problem of how to interpret the NE. For Aristotle rejects the 
political life in X.7-8 of the NE. He urges his readers to devote them- 
selves to philosophy rather than to the well-being of their communities. 
And so it might be thought that in the NE, or at least in this portion of 
it, Aristotle abandons the assumptions that guided him when he wrote 
the Politics. It may be that when he composed the latter work, he was 
committed to the rejection of egoism. But when he argues against the 
political life in X.7-8, he seems to be placing the happiness of the individ- 
ual philosopher above the well-being of the community. And this seems 
to be a turn towards egoism: in leading a philosophical life, one is maxi- 
mizing one’s own good; and in rejecting the political life, onc is refusing 
to serve others. 

1 believe, however, that it is appropriate to use the Politics as evidence 
when we try to understand the assumptions that lie behind the NE. It is 
good methodology to assume that Aristotle tried to think about practical 
matters in a systematic and consistent way, and so assumptions he makes 
in one work are likely to remain intact in others. We should abandon the 
hypothesis that he is consistent only when we have strong textual reasons 
against it. And of course it would be surprising to find that the NE is 
fundamentally at odds with the basic assumptions of the Politics. For Аг- 
istotle takes the two works to concern a single subject matter: we are told 
in NE 1.2 that the field we are investigating is politics, and the closing 
chapter of the NE reaffirms the point that this treatise is a prolegomenon 
to further political investigations. We should not lightly assume that 
works so closely related in Aristotle's mind are fundamentally at odds. 

Furthermore, if we read NE X.7-8 in a certain way, then we can defend 
him against the charge that these chapters are inconsistent with the Poli- 
tics. Consistency is preserved if we attribute to Aristotle the following 
assumptions: In many cities and many circumstances, it does the com- 
munity no harm to have within its jurisdiction a group of people who are 
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leading philosophical rather than political lives.” These philosophers can 
be allowed to pursue their interests, and no harm will come to the com- 
munity, for the city can call upon plenty of other capable citizens to fill 
high office and conduct the daily business of politics. These other citizens 
have no interest in or talent for philosophy, and so the best lives they can. 
lead are political lives. Although the state can justifiably call upon all of 
its citizens to take some time away from philosophy or any other private. 
pursuit in order to devote themselves to the affairs of the communi 
there is no reason why everyone must make political activity his main. 
terest. 

Of course, these assumptions need not hold in all cases. Think, for 
example, of the king's son whose community is relying upon him to take 
power from his father, and who must therefore reject a philosophical life. 
‘And of course there can be less extreme cases: a community may need 
some of its philosophers to share political office for limited periods of 
time, if there are few others who are capable of doing so. I do not think 
we should take Aristotle to be saying in X.7-8 that if you are capable of 
leading a philosophical life, then you should in all circumstances do so, 
and that you should reject all requests that you serve the community in- 
stead. Reading him in this way gratuitously brings the NE into conflict 
with the assumption of the Politics that the community has priority over 
any one of its equal members. Instead, we should take his defense of the 
philosophical life in the spirit of his observation that he is treating a sub- 
ject that admits of much variability. When he argues that the philosoph- 
ical life is superior to the political life, we should take him to be saying 
that if one is free (as many people are) to pursue the former rather than 
the latter, then one should do so. He is not assuming that we should be 
concerned solely with our own good or that we should always give it 
priority over the good of all others. Rather, he is assuming that when we 
choose a career, we are free to select the kind of life that we find most 
attractive. His arguments in X.7-8 on behalf of the philosophical life al- 
low him to acknowledge that there are special circumstances in which, 
for the sake of other people, one should not lead the best kind of human 
life. Though he does not say this, we need only attribute this assumption 
to him if we want to read X.7-8 in a way that preserves its consistency 
with the Politics. 








2.6. SLAVERY 


There are two different routes by which philosophers might arrive at an 
egoistic ethical theory. First, they might begin with a theory of human 


* In fact, as we saw in note 29 above, those who lead political lives are better off if a 
certain number of citizens prefer to lead nonpolitical ives. 
» For references, see Chapter 1, note 16. 
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nature according to which human beings cannot avoid acting egoistically. 
For example, it may appear to some philosophers that people are incapa- 
ble of acting for any other reason than the maximization of their own 
well-being. And if these philosophers think that ethical theory should not 
demand the impossible, they would be attracted to pure egoism as the 
only practicable standard of human behavior. Starting with a form of 
psychological egoism, they would move to a related form of ethical ego- 
ism. 

1 believe that Aristotle's thought does not fit this pattern, and I hope to 
convince the reader of this by the end of this chapter. But there is a second 
way in which philosophers might come to adopt a form of ethical ego- 
ism. They might think that it is inappropriate—though possible—for any 
human being to place the good of others above his own. When the three 
forms of egoism—pure, combative, and benign—do not rest on psycho- 
logical egoism, they must be based instead on this notion of proper hu- 
man relations. They do not claim (absurdly) that there is some one indi- 
vidual whom every human being is to serve. Rather, they hold that no 
one should be more important to A than A himself, no опе more impor- 
tant to B than B himself, and so on. Each person should be a kind of 
sovereign in his own moral kingdom, while recognizing that every other 
person occupies the same position of superiority in his own sphere, And 
this talk of importance and sovereignty is to be construed in the following 
way: the maximal good of others (whether one person or many) is never 
as good a reason for action as one’s own maximal good. Pure egoism 
accepts an extreme version of this principle, since it holds that the good 
of others is never by itself a reason for action. But combative and benign 
egoism allow the good of others to be considered when no option can 
promote one’s own interests, oF several do so equally well; they differ in 
that the former holds and the latter denies that this policy involves con- 
flicts of interest. 

Ie is important to bear in mind, at this point, that egoism as I construe 
itisnot merely the proposition that each person should maximize his own 
good. As we saw in 2.1, itis possible to accept this proposition for merely 
strategic reasons: one’s ultimate goal might be the production of the 
greatest possible amount of good in the universe, but one might think 
that each can most effectively reach this goal by concentrating solely or 
primarily on his own well-being. To take a different case, suppose I want 
to maximize my own good only because in doing so I make myself the 
most effective possible servant of others, whom I view as my superiors, 
Tam in this case taking the good of certain others to be my most basic 
reason for action: whenever I act for my own good, it is not because this 
is an end in itself, but only because it is a means to theirs. Egoism as I 
construe it rejects any such attitude of subordination. It urges cach of us 
never to place the good of others above our own; cither we should simply 
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ignore their well-being (except when it is a means to our own), or we 
should appeal to it only to break ties between equally good or equally bad 
alternatives. 

In previous sections, I argued that ostracism and the rotation of rule 
are political institutions incompatible with egoism. Each of them rests on 
the idea that when citizens are equal in ethical virtue, they should share 
equally in political power. Now just as Aristotle holds that certain ar- 
rangements are just when human beings are equal in virtue, so he holds 
that quite different institutions are just when they are unequal. And he 
thinks that the most extreme form of inequality arises when two individ- 
uals are related as natural master and natural slave. The natural slave is 
deficient as a practical reasoner,™ by accepting the direction of someone 
who is practically wise, he will lead the best life he can achieve," though 
it will not be a happy life.” And of course, the master will profit from 
this arrangement as well. The physical work of his houschold will be 
done by his slaves, and so he will be free to devote his time to politics ог 
philosophy. So, when slavery is a relationship between a natural slave and 
а natural master, it promotes the best interests of each. 

When a slave, with the help of his master, promotes his own highest 
good, he has two reasons for doing so, one stemming from his own well- 
being, and the other stemming from that of his master. For example, he 
has two kinds of reasons for looking after his own health: First, his own 
good consists in the physical activities he performs in fulfilling his role as 
a slave, and he cannot perform these physical tasks unless he maintains 
his health. Second, his master is better able to devote himself to politics 
ог philosophy if his slaves are healthy. Now, does Aristotle think that one 
of these reasons has greater weight than the other? Of course, the two 
reasons favor the same action, but that is compatible with one of them 
being a more important reason. If Aristotle is an egoist, then he must 
think that it is inappropriate for the slave to take the good of his master 
to be a better reason for action than his own good. But I think a number 
of passages suggest that he takes the opposite view. 

Consider, for example, the following remark in Politics 111.6: "In the 
case of mastery, although in truth the same thing is in the interest of the 
natural slave and the natural master, still it rules not less in the interest of 
the master, but rules in the interest of the slave coincidentally. For mas- 
tery cannot be preserved if the slave is destroyed” (1278632-7). The 
thought seems to be that in the master-slave relation, the good of the 
former has a certain primacy, even though their interests coincide. The 





P See Pol. L5 1254016-28, 1.13 1260012. 
Soe Pol. L2 125241-4, 15 15419-50, 6 1278632-7. The defense of slavery is pre- 
sented principally in 15-6 
ме See Pol. TIL 1280231-4, NE X 6 17746-9. 
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master should be concerned about the preservation of the slave, but пог 
because the good of the slave is one among several ends to be promoted 
by this relationship. Instead, the institution has one end—the good of the 
master—and the well-being of the slave is a means to this end. So the 
master should be interested in preserving his slaves solely because they 
are instruments by means of which he promotes his own well-being. The 
slave happens to benefit from his slavery, but the purpose of this institu- 
tion is the good of the master, and it is an additional but unnecessary 
bonus that it helps the slave as well. Since the slave is inferior to the mas- 
ter, his good is less important than the master's, and so once it has been. 
shown that slavery is in the best interests of masters, that is all the justi- 
fication this institution needs. When Aristotle says that mastery “rules not 
less in the interest of the master,” he means that it rules more in the interest 
of the master: the good of the master has greater weight than the good of 
the slave, since the latter exists for the sake of che former. If, contrary to 
fact, the institution were bad for slaves but good for masters, the argu- 
ment for preserving it would still be stronger than the argument against 
ce the interests of a superior person outweigh those of an inferior. 

This way of reading our Politics passage receives confirmation from 
several remarks Aristotle makes about slavery in other works: 


Since the soul is related to the body in the same way as a craftsman is to his 
instrument and the master is to the slave, there is no community among these 
things. For there are not two, but one, and that which belongs to that one. The 
good is not divisible among each, but rather the good of both is the good of 
the one for whose sake they exist. (EE VII.9 124tb17-22) 


. That human beig is free who exists for his own sake and not for the sake 
of another. (Met, 1.2 98225-6) 








‘The [rule] of a master over his slaves is tyrannical; for in it the advantage of the 
master is obtained. (NE УШ, 10 1160629-30) 


What Aristotle means in the first passage seems to be this: We should not 
think that what is good for master and slave is to be divided between 
them, so that the master gives up something to the slave and the slave 
gives up something to the master. For we would not say such a thing 
about the relation between a man and an instrument he uses. A man 
should treat his tools in a way that best serves his own interests, and 
should not give up some of his good for the sake of an instrument. For 
the instrument exists for his sake.” Similarly, masters should treat slaves 


P The slave is called an ensouled possession, and compared to an instrument, at Pol. 1.4 
1253632-3. СЕ NE VIIL11 16164-5: a slave is an ensouled instrament, and an instrument 
is a slave without a soul. 
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in ways that are best from their own point of view. For, as the second 
passage implies, the slave exists for the sake of a master. And the third 
passage confirms this interpretation by comparing the master’s rule over 
a slave to a tyrant’s rule. As Aristotle says earlier in this chapter (1160b2- 
3), a tryant is distinguished from a king in that the former considers only 
his own interests, whereas the latter looks to the well-being of those over 
whom he has power. So, when Aristotle says that a master's rule is tyran- 
nical, he means that in deciding how he should treat the slave, the master. 
looks to his own interest, and treats the slave as an instrument for the 
promotion of his own good. For that is how tyrants treat others. Of 
course, there is a difference, in that tyrants exercise power in ways that 
are contrary to the interests of others, whereas the slave benefits from his 
subordinate position. But in neither case is there a sharing of benefits 
according to merit; rather, one party uses the other as a tool. Tyranny 
unjust because free men do not deserve to be treated as instruments. Slav- 
ery is just because natural slaves do. 

Although Aristotle speaks of the slave as a living possession, and com- 
pares the master-slave relation to that between craftsman and tool, he also 
insists that slaves have the ability to understand reasons for action, They 
lack that part of the rational soul that deliberates, but they differ from 
animals in that they can act on reasons.” And so, if they are properly 
trained and acquire the virtues appropriate to a slave, they are capable of 
seeing why they should act in certain ways.“ They can become willing 
subordinates whose aim in life is to serve their masters. If they understand 
and accept this subordination, they will realize that the promotion of their 
own good is not their weightiest reason for action. The best reason for 
them to perform any act is that doing so will serve the interests of their 
master. Even if a slave does not willingly accept this subordination, Ar- 
istotle would argue that he ought to do so. In the relationship between a 
natural slave and a natural master, the good of another person provides a 
stronger reason for action than self-interest, and this remains true 
whether the agent realizes it or not. 

Egoism, as I have defined it, is opposed to any hierarchical ordering of 
human interests. It holds that the well-being of others should never be 
treated as a reason for action that is superior to the claims of self-interest. 
‘And this means that one should never treat one’s own good as something 
to be promoted because in doing so one will best serve а person whose 
good has greater weight than one’s own. Egoism can endorse slavery in 
certain circumstances, for it may be that the best way for me to promote 
my own interests is to become a slave. But if 1 become a slave for egoistic 
reasons, then Г am making use of this institution for my own purposes, 








= Sce Pol. LS 1254020-23; cf. NE 1.7 10984-5, 1.13 10213-11034. 
The kind of virtue attainable by slaves is discussed in Pel. 1.13 1259b21-1260b7. 
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and not because I place the good of another above my own. In this sense, 
egoism is a form of egalitarianism: though it does not enjoin us to treat 
our own good as merely one reason for action among many (as does util- 
itarianism), it makes cach person a sovereign in his own moral realm, 
since it urges him never to assign the good of others priority over his own 
well-being. Though egoism (like utilitarianism) is in principle compatible 
with such antiegalitarian institutions as slavery, it is at a fundamental level 
‘opposed to subordination: no one’s good is to take precedence over any- 
‘one else's. It says that each person should maximize his own good, be- 
cause any other policy would constitute an inappropriate relationship be- 
tween oneself and others. Aristotle's approach to human relationships, as 
we have seen, is utterly different. For him, it is always important to ask 
whether two human beings are equally capable of virtuous activity, be- 
fore we determine whether the good of one should be given greater 
weight than the good of the other. If they are equals, then it may be ap- 
propriate for them to compromise and share the good; and if they are 
unequals, then one should serve the other, promoting his own interests 
primarily because this helps another achieve a superior way of life. 

It should be recalled that there are two different ways in which philos- 
ophers can arrive at an egoistic position: they can begin as psychological 
egoists, and embrace ethical egoism because they think that we cannot be 
asked to make decisions in ways that are beyond our capacities; or they 
can think that it is inappropriate—though possible—for a human being 
to subordinate his good to that of others. We have seen in this section that 
if Aristotle is an egoist, then he cannot have arrived at this position in the 
latter way. If he is an ethical egoist at all, he must base this normative 
position either on the assumption that we cannot decide to benefit others 
for their sake or on the assumption that our nature forces us to seck the 
maximization of our own good. But neither of these psychological doc- 
trines can plausibly be attributed to Aristotle. He believes that certain 
human beings can decide to benefit certain others for the sake of those 
others. And he has a conception of justice that requires an equal division 
of resources, whether such a division maximizes each individual's good 
ог not. Obviously he thinks his audience is capable of acting in accor- 
dance with such a conception. More generally, he thinks that human 
beings, when properly educated, are capable of treating others as they 
deserve to be treated. And such treatment is not guaranteed to maximize 
the agent's happiness. 


2.7. THE VARIETY OF RELATIONSHIPS 


We have looked at two different kinds of political institutions that Aris- 
totle defends—the sharing of power among equals, and the subordination 
of slaves to masters—and we have noticed that in each case the proper 
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relationship between individuals varies according го merit. Equal citizens 
must recognize that each has as much claim to political office as every 
other, and that there is no reason why one should have more opportuni- 
ties for political activity than another. In these cases, the good of a fellow 
citizen provides one with a strong reason for action—so strong that one 
should be willing to sacrifice one's own good, to a certain extent, so that 
others, who are equally deserving, also can share in the good. But when 
two human beings are as unequal in virtue as are master and slave, then 
the inferior individual should take the good of the superior to be more 
important than his own. How strong a reason one has for acting on behalf 
of another depends on how good that other person is; and how strong 
this reason is in comparison with self-interested reasons depends on 
whether one is that other person's equal. 

Now, masters and slaves are not the only ones who form unequal ге- 
Lationships in Aristotle's philosophy. He thinks that although free women 
are capable of a higher degree of virtue than are slaves, they are nonethe- 
less not normally the equals of free men. And even among free men, 
there will usually be many different degrees of virtuous activity. The 
ordinary Greck male citizen is capable of something that approximates 
virtuous character, but full virtue is possible only under very special con- 
ditions.“ And children are less fully developed in character than are most 
adults. Proper behavior between two human beings depends on their 
recognition of where they stand in this hierarchy. What cquals owe to one 
another is quite different from what is owed among unequals.“ 


* Women, unlike slaves, have a deliberative faculty. but it is without authority (айы): 
Pol. 113 1260413. Non-Greeks are criticized for failing to recognize the natural differences 
between women and slaves (1 2 1252a34-b6), and the importance of giving women an edu- 
tion suitable to their role is emphasized (1.13 1260613-20). In the NE, Aristotle asserts 
that the relationships between men and women can be based on the mutual recognition of 
virtue, and not merely on pleasure or advantage (VIIL12 1162425-6; с. УШ.11 1161222- 
5). When he says that the deliberative faculty of women is res, I take him to mean that it 
is not adequate for political decision making. For further discussion of his attitude towards 
women, see Fortenbaugh, Aristotle on Emotion, pp. 57-61 

® Aristotle's view that friends of good character improve each other (IX 9 1170a11-12, 
1X.12 1172210-14) assumes that one can have the virtus and become still more virtuous. 
Greater experience over the course of one's life, when properly used, can give one а greater 
degree of practical wisdom (VI.11 11437-14) That virtue admits of degrees is also recog 
nized at Ш.9 111769-11, DX.8 1168433-5, and X.3 1173415-22. 

* See Aristotle's complaints about the many at X.9 1179610-20. For his distinction be- 
tween the virtue that would be exhibited in aristocraces and the lesser virtue achievable, 
under proper conditions, by most citizens of Greek cities, see Pol. IV.11 1295425-40. When 
he says that virtue is widely shared (pelukoinos: NE L9 1099619). he means that the male 
citizens of Greek cities have enough moral excellence to share in political decision making. 
This provides a limited defense of democracy in Pol. 1.11. 

© NEL3 109842-4, VIS 1424-15, VL13 1144b1-3, Ри. 1-13 1260413-14. 

^ NE VIIL? 11581-28, VIILIS 1162434-b4, 
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But note that Aristotle recognizes other relevant factors besides ethical 
virtue when he considers what is appropriate in human relationships. For 
example, he believes that when we have received a good from another, 
then we normally owe an equal return. A stranger who has lent you 
money should normally be repaid; the debt is owed even if he is not as 
good a person as you or your friends (NE IX.2 1164b30-33). More im- 
portantly, Aristotle thinks that even when we are adults we owe our par- 
ents a great debt, in return for the benefits of life and early training.” The 
debt is hardly canceled if one surpasses them in virtue. Even if one has 
friends who are better people than one’s parents, that docs not mean опе 
‘owes the latter less than the former. A person's degree of virtue is only 
опе factor that must be weighed when one decides how strong a reason 
опе has to benefit that person. Kinship and benefits received can provide 
an even stronger reason. 

Now, just as one might sometimes have to share goods with fellow 
citizens because they are equals, so one may sometimes have to accept less 
good for oneself so that one's parents may receive the treatment they de- 
serve. Sometimes the good one gives up to others will be trivial: for ex- 
ample, one gives one’s seat to an older person (1165428). But there is no 
guarantee that the sacrifice one makes will always be so small. In the ex- 
ample I have frequently relied on, a philosopher gives up some time con- 
templating in order to help an ailing parent. In this case, one settles for 
less happiness in one's life because one owes it to one's father to benefit 
him in certain appropriate ways. Though this is not Aristotle's example, 
it is continuous with his train of thought. He could hardly say that one 
should help one's parents provided that doing so leaves one with no fewer 
goods needed for happiness. That would trivialize the debt he says we 
owe them. 

Aristotle offers no formula for determining how much weight we 
should attach to the good of others, and what we should do to benefit 
them. Instead, he calls attention to the great variety of considerations to 
which we must be sensitive: 


«+ « Should one serve a friend rather than an excellent person? Should one re- 
tum a favor to a benefactor, or give something to a companion, if it is not 
possible to do both? Well, it is not easy is it, to determine all such things with 
precision? For they have many differences of all sorts, with regard to how large 
‘oF small, fine or necessary they are. (1X.2 116425-30) 





‘One should not apportion the same honor to one's father and mother, nor 
[should one apportion to them] that which belongs to someone who is wise, 
Or to a general, but rather what befits a father, and similarly a mother. . . . To 





© For references, see Chapter 1, note 14. 
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relatives, members of the same tribe, fellow citizens, and all others, one must. 
always try to apportion what is appropriate. . . . (IX.2 1165225-32) 


The egoist, by contrast, has a simple formula: one should always treat 
others in ways that maximize one’s own good, never allowing their well- 
being to outweigh one's own. All human relationships, no matter how 
diverse, are to be regulated by this severe stricture. It is wrongheaded to 
impose this formula upon Aristotle's writings, for his approach is to rec- 
ognize and endorse the variety of ways in which we adjust our behavior 
зо that it is appropriate to the various relationships in which we find our- 
selves, or into which we voluntarily enter. In many of these relationships, 
he says, we act for the sake of others, and so he recognizes that the good 
of others can by itself provide a reason for action. To suggest that such 
other-regarding considerations are always outweighed by egoistic rea- 
sons, or that they are used only to break ties, is to impose a limitation on 
Aristotle's thinking that is justified by nothing in his works. As we have 
seen, his treatment of ostracism and the rotation of office reflects an 
awareness that conflicts of interest exist, and there is no reason why we 
should take him to believe that these cases are unique. We can plausibly 
take him to be assuming that in various circumstances the benefits we 
provide others for their sake are owed whether or not, in providing them, 
we diminish our own share of the good. 

Te should be noticed that the egoistic project of maximizing one's own 
good is one that looks exclusively to the present and future, and disre- 
gards the past. Human relationships are to be taken up and abandoned by 
looking to the way in which they do or will optimally promote one's 
interests, and so if one discovers that one is in a relationship that impedes 
the maximization of one’s good, then that relationship is to be dropped. 
Such an attitude is incompatible with the idea that, because of all that 
someone (such as a parent) has done for me, 1 owe that person continuing 
support, even if such support requires me to sacrifice my own good to 
some degree. Aristotle thinks that even when we are adults we owe our 
parents a great debt, because of what they have already done for us, and 
he does not make the appropriateness of repaying this debt contingent 
upon the degree to which doing so will benefit us in the future. 

Similarly, he recognizes that, for a time, we owe a debt to certain for- 
mer friends, even after they have changed for the worse: 


If one accepts someone because he is good, but he becomes wicked and appears 
so, must one still love him? Or is this not possible, since not everything is 
lovable, but [only] what is good? . . . Well then, should it [one's friendship] be 
broken off immediately? Or should one not do so in all cases, but [only] with 
those who are incurable in their wickedness? When others can be set right, one 
should rescue their character more than their property. . . . But one who breaks 
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off [he friendship] would seem to be doing nothing absurd, for he was not a 
friend of someone of this sort; and so, when the other has altered and it is 
impossible to save him, one keeps away. (IX.3 1165b13-22) 


An egoist, who always places his maximal good above that of others, 
would have to calculate the costs and advantages of trying to rescue a 
failing relationship. He would have to drop one friend and develop an- 
other as soon as he became convinced that devoting more time to this 
new relationship would more effectively maximize his interests. Loyalty 
would not be a consideration: why should one spend time on a person 
who is becoming worse, when one can achieve greater gains with some- 
one who is one's equal? But Aristotle docs recognize, in the above pas- 
sage, that we owe our friends a degree of loyalty. We must try to rescue a 
friend from moral and other forms of deterioration, simply because of 
what has passed between us; though there will be future gains if our re- 
lationship survives, one might have gained even more by ending the re- 
lationship and spending more time with other friends who are not in 
trouble. Here as elsewhere, Aristotle does not take the virtuous person to 
be someone who always looks to his optimal good, in order to decide 
how to treat others. 


2.8. COMFORTING A FRIEND 


Further evidence that Aristotle is not an egoist can be found in NEIX.11, 
where he discusses the comfort friends give each other when they suffer 
misfortunes. He points out that when one is pained by some unfortunate 
turn of events, that pain is to some extent lessened if one can be with one's 
friends and talk to them about it. But he also notes that at the same time 
it is painful to share one's sorrow with one's friends: "It seems that the 
presence [of friends] is a certain mixture of things. For the very fact that 
опе sees them is pleasant, especially for someone who is suffering mis- 
fortune, and it helps somewhat in alleviating the pain. ... But to see 
someone pained at one’s own misfortunes is painful. For everyone avoids 
being the cause of pain in one's friends" (117113456), Misfortunes that 
‘occur only to me and not to my friends seem to create a conflict of inter- 
est: For my own good, I want to tell my friends about my ill fortune; my 
pain is to some extent lessened when I share it with others. But for al- 
truistic reasons, I don't want to tell my friends about what has happened 
to me; their pain is to some extent increased when I share the news with 
them. In addition, the pain I cause them may to some extent impede the 
important activities—political or philosophical—in which they are en- 
gaged. Though they will of course try to comfort me if I ask them to do 
so, itis better for them if they can continue to engage in the highest forms 
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of practical or theoretical activity. On the other hand, the pain caused by 
my misfortunes may be interfering with my own virtuous activities, and 
it will be best for me if I alleviate that pain by seeking the comfort of my 
friends. 

If Aristotle were an egoist, then we would expect him to think about 
this dilemma in the following way: Each time 1 suffer a misfortune, 1 
should share it with my friends. That will lessen my pain, and though it 
will increase theirs, egoism (of any form) tells me always to attach more 
weight to self- than to other-regarding reasons. The only problem for me 
is that if share my misfortunes with them, that might lead them to share 
their misfortunes with me; and then I will have to be pained by news that 
might otherwise have been kept from me. If there is some way of telling 
how vulnerable my friends are to misfortune, then I should share my 
misfortunes with those among them who are less likely to need comfort 
from me. 

But when we look at the text, we see that Aristotle's approach to this 
conflict of interest is just the opposite. He assumes that in these situations, 
the interest of the friend should receive more weight than one’s own. For 
he says that we should be reluctant to share our pain with others, even 
though this will lighten our own burden; and we should be eager to com- 
fort our friends, even though this will cause us pain: 


Therefore those who have a manly nature are reluctant to share their pain with 
their friends, and unless one is excessively insensitive to pain, one does not put 
up with the pain that comes to them. And in general one does not allow fellow 
mourners to approach, because one is not oneself the sort to mourn. (IX.11 
107166-10) 


Therefore it would seem that one should eagerly call one's friends when one 
has good fortune, for it is fine to be someone who does good. But one should 
shrink [from calling one's friends] when one has bad fortune. For one should. 
share bad things as little as possible, whence comes the saying, "What I have of 
misfortune is enough.” One should call them to one's side most of all when. 
they would be inconvenienced a little but would benefit one a great deal. Con- 
versely, it is presumably fitting that one go, without being called and eagerly, 
to those who suffer misfortunes. For it is the mark of a friend to do good, 
especially to those who are in need and who do not expect it. (IX. 11 1171b15- 
22) 


The assumption Aristotle makes here is that a friend willingly endures a 
certain amount of pain for the sake of others. He keeps misfortune to 
himself and forgoes opportunities to have it lightencd, in order that his 
friends may suffer less. But he would like his friends to share their bur- 
dens with him, because even though that will cause him pain, it will al- 
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leviate theirs. Aristotle recognizes the conflict of interest but thinks that 
it should usually be resolved in favor of the other person. His recognition 
of conflict shows that he is not a benign egoist, and his way of resolving 
it shows that he is not a combative egoist. And of course, if he were a 
pure egoist, then the misfortunes of friends would never in themselves 
provide one with a reason for action. 


2.9. MORAL COMPETITION 


Thus far, I have been treating the question of Aristotle's egoism in a one- 
sided way: I have tried to show how much evidence there is against the 
egoistic interpretation. But it must be admitted that 1 have been looking 
at only part of the picture. For there are passages that seem to point in the 
opposite direction, and they must now be considered. 

Paradoxically, the passage that seems to provide the strongest possible 
evidence in favor of an egoistic reading is contained within Aristotle's 
discussion of friendship. For the main thesis of NE IX.8 is that self-love 
should have a certain primacy over one's love of others, This chapter 
opens with the observation that "it is a puzzle whether one should love 
oneself most of all, or someone else" (1168228-9), and as Aristotle's treat- 
ment of this puzzle proceeds, it becomes clear that in his opinion, if self- 
love is construed in the right way, itis oneself that one should love most 
of all (see especially 1168b29-31, 11692-3). And that certainly seems to 
commit him to the kind of egoism that we have been considering: all 
three forms of egoism agree that we should always assign greater weight 
to our own good than to the good of others. Egoists—whether pure, 
combative, or benign—can all join in saying that one should love oneself 
more than others, and since Aristotle agrecs, we might infer that he too 
is an egoist. Perhaps he is not a pure egoist, since he docs think that in the. 
best friendships, at least, one person benefits another for the sake of the. 
other. But he may still be a combative or a benign egoist: he would allow 
that the good of others may in itself provide us with a rcason for action, 
but he would be saying, in IX.8, that we should always give priority to 
our own good. And what he says in this chapter must be given a great 
deal of weight in our overall assessment of whether he is an egoist. For in 
the other passages we have considered thus far, he docs not directly raise 
the question of how strong one’s love of oneself should be, in comparison 
with one's love of others. Here in IX.8, he docs tackle that issue, and the 
fact that he argues for the priority of the self is a serious stumbling block 
for anyone who believes that he should not be read as an egoist. 

We must therefore look more closely at the thesis that we should love 
ourselves most of all, to see what Aristotle means by this, and why he 
believes it. I will try to show that when we look at the arguments he uses 
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to defend this thesis, it will not turn out to be a form of egoism, as we 
have defined that doctrine. Everything he says in this chapter is compat- 
ible with the view that the optimal good of individuals can conflict, and 
that in such situations the proper course of action is sometimes to do what 
is less than best for oneself so that others may benefit. In fact, I will sug- 
gest that this chapter is best understood if we take him to be accepting 
this antiegoistic thesis. 

To defend the thesis that we should love ourselves most of all, Aristotle 
makes a distinction between two different attitudes that might be called 
“self-love.” As that term is usually used, it applies to those who compete 
for such things as money, honors, and physical pleasures (1168b15-25). 
These people consider such goods to be the best there are, and they try to 
get as many of them as they can for themselves. When self-love takes this 
form, Aristotle says, itis rightly criticized. But he then claims that there 
is a different form of self-love: the term can also apply to someone who 
tries to outdo others in the realm of ethical action (1168b25-1169a11). 
And this form of self-love, he claims, is admirable: “For if someone is 
always eager that he, more than all others, should perform just and tem- 
perate actions, and do everything else in accordance with the virtues, and 
if in general he always secures what is fine for himself, no one would say 
that such a person is а self-lover, nor will anyone blame him” (1168b25- 
8). Though such an individual is not usually called a self-lover, Aristotle 
thinks that he has a better claim to that title than does the person who 
competes with others for more and more external goods. For, he says 
(1168529-1169a6), someone who tries to outstrip all others in ethical ac- 
tivity loves a certain part of himself—his understanding—whereas the so- 
called self-lover, who competes for wealth, honor, or physical pleasure, 
loves something other than himself, namely, his body or some external 
good. 

‘We will examine at a later point Aristotle's doctrine that understanding 
is the true self. What is important to notice immediately is that when he 
defends the genuine self-lover, he does so by appealing not only to that 
person's good but also to the good of the whole community. His claim is 
that when individuals compete with one another in the moral arena— 
each striving to be a better person than every other—then everyone ben- 
efits and no one loses: “When all compete for the fine and exert them- 
selves to do the finest things, then all will be as it should for the com- 
munity, and each individual will have the greatest of goods, since that is 
‚just what virtue is. Therefore the good person must be a self-lover, for he 
himself will profit from doing fine things, and he will benefit the others” 


(= Other passages in which Aristotle writes approvingly of moral competition are ТУЗ 
11249-15 and УШ.13 116268-13 
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(116928-13). I take Aristotle to be saying that moral rivalry differs from 
other forms of competition in precisely this respect: normally, when peo- 
ple try to outdo one another, one person’s gain is another’s loss; but when 
virtuous individuals “compete for the fine” then everyone benefits in 
some way or other. One person wins the competition, but in a way (to 
bbe explained), no one loses. 

The following example, 1 suggest, captures the sort of situation Aris- 
totle has in mind. Imagine a number of solo musicians who come to- 
gether one evening to compete against one another. Each takes a turn, 
and tries to play in a way that will be judged best when the evening is 
over. The better each plays, the more likely he is to win, but at the same 
time, everyone else benefits by the fact that each is striving to do his best. 
For one thing, the harder each tries to win, the better the music sounds, 
and all get more enjoyment from listening to better performances. For 
another thing, the spirit of competition encourages each to strive harder 
than he would in a more relaxed and noncompetitive atmosphere. When 
опе sees how hard the others are trying, one puts more effort into one's 
own performance, and the closer one comes to performing at one’s peak, 
the more one enjoys one’s activity. So the passive and active benefits of 
music making (listening and playing) are increased by the fact that a com- 
petition is being held. Each musician wishes the others well; each wants 
the others to do the best they can. But at the same time, each would like 
to be the one who is judged best. 

Though Aristotle does not spell out his notion of moral competition in 
this much detail, I suggest that he is thinking along the same lines. For in 
the passage just cited, he defends such competition by claiming that 
everyone is better off when each tries to outdo the others: when each tries 
to outperform the others, then each “will have the greatest of goods, since 
that is just what virtue is" (1169a10-11). Here Aristotle points to the ac- 
tive benefits that accrue to each individual who competes with others: in 
this way, one becomes a more virtuous person, and gains the greatest of 
goods. And he also has the passive benefits of competition in mind, when 
he says that the self-lover will not only “profit from doing fine things” 
but also “benefit the others” (a12-13). So he is saying that when I try to 
‘outdo others in the moral arena, then I benefit from my heightened activ- 
ity, and others benefit because of what they receive from me. Now, he 
does not raise the question of why these benefits might not be equally 
available to those who merely try to be one another's equals. But since he 
is emphasizing the mutual benefits of a competitive spirit, it is obvious 
why he thinks this superior to a situation in which each, in an unaristo- 
cratic spirit, sees to it that he is not the best member of a group. IfI make 
sure that 1 am not better than every other person, then my character will 
not be as outstanding as it might be, and others will not be the recipients 
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of my outstanding activities. If others are equally careful not to strive for 
too great an excellence, the whole community will suffer. We are all bet- 
ter off if each tries to be better than all the others. This of course does not 
mean that each hopes the others will make moral mistakes, or fail to fulfill 
their potential: that way of wanting to be best is incompatible with a good 
person's desire to see others flourish. The kind of competition Aristotle 
must have in mind is one in which each tries to be the best, but no one 
wants someone else to be worse than he can be. 

We will be looking at other points that Aristotle makes in NEIX.8, for 
it might be thought that his egoism emerges only in passages that have 
not yet been discussed. But we can ask whether anything Aristotle has 
said thus far, in his defense of self-love, commits him to egoism, and 
surely the answer is no. He argues that one should love oneself more than 
опе loves anyone else, but we have thus far seen no reason to equate this 
with egoism as we have defined it. To love oneself most of all in the 
proper way is to have a complex attitude: one would like to excel all 
others in virtuous activity, and one tries to approximate this goal as best 
‘one can; but at the same time one docs not want others to be less virtuous 
than they can be. This is not at all the attitude advocated by combative ог 
benign egoists: they hold that we should always assign greater weight to 
our own good than to the good of others. Still less is it the attitude, en- 
dorsed by pure egoism, which accords the good of others no independent 
weight at all. Though Aristotle endorses the priority of the self, this is a 
different kind of priority from the one that egoists have in mind. 

Furthermore, Aristotle's way of justifying moral competition does not 
commit him to any form of egoism. He argues that when people strive 
to outdo one another in this friendly way, each is better off than he would 
be in the absence of such competition. So there are two kinds of reasons 
why I should try to outstrip others in virtue: (a) 1 will benefit (both as 
agent and as recipient), and (b) others will benefit (both as agents and as 
recipients). A pure egoist would deny that (b) has any independent 
weight, while combative and benign egoists would say that (a) gives me 
а stronger reason than (b). But Aristotle simply cites both sorts of rea- 
sons, without saying that one is stronger than the other. He therefore 
leaves open the possibility that there may be situations in which your 
maximal good conflicts with that of others, and that in these cases you 
should sometimes give way to them. We have seen that such conflicts are 
possible, since resources (such as political power) are limited, and nothing 
he says in his defense of self-love requires him to deny this. 

Aristotle's defense of self-love commits him to the view that there is a 
good that everyone should try to acquire, but that only one person can 
have—the good that consists in being the most virtuous member of one's 
community. In this limited sphere, one person's victory is everyone else's 
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loss. In wanting to have this good for myself, I want it to go to me rather 
than to you. But it would be ludicrous to generalize from this peculiar 
сазе and infer that Aristotle would say the same about every type of good. 
For it is crucial to Aristotle's argument in favor of this peculiar kind of 
‘competition that everyone benefits from it, and he would hardly say the 
same of all conflicts. For example, as we have seen, he thinks that оррог- 
tunities for political office should be shared among equals: it would be 
wrong to strive to have as much of this good as one can for oneself, be- 
cause such a competition would deprive others of equal opportunities for 
political activity. When competition for a good would diminish the hap- 
pines of others, it should be shared on some fair basis; but when com- 
petition would enhance the happiness of all, by encouraging greater ef- 
forts, then Aristotle endorses it. Such an attitude towards conflict with 
others hardly betokens a commitment to egoism. 

It is important to bear in mind that for Aristotle happiness does not 
consist in having a quantity of goods that compares well with the quan- 
tity that others have. Whether or not one is happy depends solely on one's 
‘own level of virtuous activity, and so if others are doing better than I am, 
that fact does not make me worse off. The comparative good for which 
a true self-lover strives—the good that consists in being best—is not 
among the goods in which happiness consists. And this fact is in harmony 
with the interpretation for which I shall be arguing throughout this study: 
happiness is not inclusive of all intrinsic goods, or even all compossible 
intrinsic goods. So, when Aristotelian agents compete with one another 
to be best, each places far more emphasis on doing as well as he can than 
‘on doing better than others; each takes happiness to consist in exercising 
the virtues, and not in exercising them more fully than others. In arguing 
for the legitimacy of self-love, Aristotle is claiming that the feeling of 
competition that lies behind so much human behavior can be put to good 
use, and need not be repressed. For even though this is a competition that 
nearly everyone loses, the proper conception of happiness reveals that 
what one gains by competing is far more important than one’s loss. 


2.10. Heroism 


It might be objected, at this point, that the competition among the good, 
described in IX.8, is more pernicious than I think. Consider the following 
passage, in which Aristotle describes the virtuous person's willingness to 
die for his friends and fatherland: 


He will give up money and honors and in general the goods that are fought 
over, gaining what is fine for himself. For he would choose to have great plea- 
sure for a short time rather than little pleasure for a long time, to live his life in 
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а fine way for a year rather than take potluck for many years, and to engage in 
опе fine and grand action rather than do lots of litte things. This is presumably 
truc of those who die in defense of others. They choose a great and fine thing. 
for themselves. They would give up money on condition that their friends get 
more, for the friend gets money but [the virtuous person] gets what is fine. So 
he assigns the greater good to himself. (IX.8 1169420-29) 


Although the battlefield hero benefits others, it sounds as though he is 
the sort of person who always wants to emerge as the winner when goods 
are divided between himself and his friends. He makes sure that they re- 
ceive the lesser goods, and he reserves for himself the greater good that 
consists in courageous activity. Rather than equally dividing opportuni- 
ties for virtuous activity with his friends, he assigns as many as possible 
to himself, And of course his friends, being virtuous people, adopt the 
same competitive strategy. When they are all faced with a situation in 
which only one can perform a great moral act, and the others merely gain 
lesser advantages, then each strives to be the hero, and to avoid getting 
the smaller goods. And so they are all combative egoists—though of a 
high-minded sort. Each wants to maximize his own good, and when this 
policy prevents others from maximizing their good, self-interest prevail 

But there is a high price to be paid if we read our passage in this way. 
For as we have seen, Aristotle believes that political offices should be 
shared among equals. Having greater political power involves having 
greater opportunities for political activity, and because political activity is 
the highest form of ethical activity, Aristotle thinks that such opportuni~ 
ties should be shared equally among equals. It would be incomprehensi- 
ble for him to approve of the rotation of offices and at the same time to 
urge virtuous individuals to rob their friends of opportunities for vir- 
tuous activity. The need to share such opportunities is what lies at che 
bottom of his belief that offices should be shared. 

Furthermore, if a virtuous person is someone who takes opportunities 
for fine action from his friends so that he can have more for himself, then 
it becomes difficult to make sense of Aristotle's treatment of friendship 
in NE VIII-IX. For he contrasts virtue-friendships with advantage- 
friendships by saying that the latter but not the former are marred by 
quarrels and accusations (УШ.13 11625-8, 16-21). Those who are 
friends for the sake of advantage are always trying to have the larger share 
of advantages, and complain that the other party has given up too little 
ог has received more than is right (b16-21). But if virtue-friends are com- 
peting for opportunities to perform heroic actions, then why should they 
not have as much hostility towards each other as advantage-friends? If 
you equate happiness with virtuous activity, and your ultimate aim is to 
maximize your own happiness, come what may for others, then you are 
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going to be quite upset if your "friend" tries to beat you to the punch 
whenever opportunities for virtuous activity present themselves. True, 
you will receive certain other goods because of his virtuous activity; after 
all, your friend might say, he is acting for your sake. But those lesser 
benefits are not the ones you equate with happiness. If your friend is 
really acting for your sake, he will sometimes let you have your chances 
for virtuous activity, rather than always treat you as the passive recipient. 
of lesser goods. 

Aristotle says that virtue-friendships are characterized by trust (VIII.3 
1156b28-9, УШ.4 1157321—4); such friends help each other develop in 
character (IX.9 1170211-12), correct each other (IX.12 1172212), and 
confer in difficult situations (1.3 1112b10-11). But it is difficult to un- 
derstand why any of this should be true if one sees a friend as a competitor 
in the struggle for great moral achievements. For example, wouldn't such 
competitors occasionally try to take advantage of each other by deliber- 
ately giving bad moral advice? Suppose a friend secks your counsel, and 
wants to know whether he should undertake a certain project, or whether 
it is not worth his energies. You feign sincerity, and tell him to wait for a 
finer occasion; then, having convinced him, you go off and do it yourself, 
explaining to him later that circumstances forced you to accept an oppor- 
tunity that he rightly turned down. Such behavior is not at all what Ar- 
istotle expects of virtue-friends, but it is hard to see why it would not 
‘occur among egoists who struggle against each other to gain opportuni- 
ties for moral achievements. 

suggest, therefore, that we are misreading Aristotle's description of 
battlefield heroism if we take him to mean that the virtuous person always 
wants to get the best kind of good whenever a division of goods is called 
for. We do not have to take him to be saying, in this passage, that when- 
ever opportunities for courageous activity present themselves, the vir- 
tuous person sees to it that they fall to him, rather than to his friends, 
Instead, he may be thinking of situations in which only one person is 
presented with a chance to exercise courage. Suppose, for example, that 
you are on a military campaign, and are standing guard while your 
friends are asleep. Suddenly you see the enemy's soldiers approach, and 
you realize that if you don't risk your life and fight them, then your 
friends may be killed in their sleep, and the chances of winning the war 
will be reduced. If you try to get a fellow soldier to take your place and 
face the enemy, then you will both be killed. And so the heroic act you 
perform is not one that your friends could have performed instead. You 
are not competing with them to fight the enemy, and in holding your 
ground you do not deprive them of a good they might otherwise have 
had. 
Му suggestion is not that Aristotle has these precise details in mind 
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when he discusses the virtuous person's willingness to die. Rather, my 
example merely shows that there are situations that call upon one person 
and no others to act courageously. And so we should not assume that 
whenever Aristotle discusses a virtuous act undertaken for others, he 
must be thinking of a case in which it was open to all to perform that act. 
The important point is that we not misinterpret him when he says, of 
those who courageously die for others: "They would give up money on 
condition that their friends get more, for the friend gets money but [the 
virtuous person] gets what is finc. So he assigns the greater good to him- 
self” (DX.8 1169226-9). This does not say, and should not be taken to 
mean, that those who rightly die for others have robbed those others of 
their opportunities for virtuous activities. Instead, Aristotle is merely 
pointing our that the good attained by engaging in a courageous act is 
greater than the goods others may receive as a result of this action. We 
should not infer that the courageous person arranged the situation so that 
he rather than others would have the chance to receive this greater good, 
‘The situation called upon him to act courageously, and we simply read 
too much into the passage if we think that in so acting, he was depriving 
others of their opportunities. 

What Aristotle is emphasizing is the difference between the good of 
heroic activity and the lesser goods received by passive beneficiaries. The 
person who fights courageously thereby gains one great good (the vir- 
tuous act), though he may lose all others (money, honors, office). Those 
who are saved by his heroism and eventually return home can continue 
to enjoy wealth, honor, and office. What the hero gives his friends 
through his courageous activity are the material conditions—wealth, 
honor, office—that they need for their own virtuous activity. His heroism 
does not itself cause them to be heroes, but is done in the hope that, 
through such acts of courage, the enemy will be defeated, and peacetime 
activities (whether political or philosophical) will resume. Others, who 
do not have opportunities for courageous activity, will passively receive 
the benefits of his protection, but how much they profit from his act de- 
pends on what they do on their own. 

This explains why the hero thinks of himself as profiting more from 
his action than his friends do. He does not think of them as people who 
‘equate happiness with external goods, or as people who prefer a long and 
undistinguished life to a shorter period of outstanding ethical activity. It 
is not as though, in dying for his friends, he were giving them what they 
most want (safety, longevity, money), but insisting that what he wants 
most (courageous activity) is better. Nor is he claiming that the whole of 
his short life will be happier than the whole of theirs. If his friends go on 
to lead lives of outstanding virtue and suffer no major misfortunes, then 
they will have a long and happy life, which is better than having a short 
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and happy life. None of these points are denied by Aristotle in our pas- 
sage. He is merely saying that courageous activity is a greater good than 
the passive rewards reaped by those who are protected by such activity. 
Since the virtuous person realizes this, he also realizes that when he acts 
courageously, his “friend gets money but he gets what is fine. So he as- 
signs the greater good to himself” (1169227-9). We should not infer from 
this that the virtuous person is someone who always tries to structure 
situations so that his friends always gain lesser goods, and he comes out 
the winner. There is no reason why Aristotle should not say that oppor- 
tunities for virtuous activity should be shared among equals: that is why 
he endorses the rotation of office, and surely intimate friends who regard 
one another as equals will be no less fair, in sharing benefits, than citizens 
who regard one another as equals 

We must be quite careful, therefore, when we acknowledge that ac- 
cording to Aristotle virtuous individuals view one another as competi- 
tors. As we saw in the preceding section, the good that they are compet- 
ing for is relational: each wants to be better than all the others, or to come 
as close to this ideal as possible. But they are not competing for oppor- 
tunities to engage in virtuous activity, for if each were trying to maximize 
such opportunities, come what may for others, then they could not re- 
main friends. There is, among equally virtuous individuals, a complex 
pattern of cooperation and rivalry: they equally divide opportunities for 
virtuous activity, but as each takes his turn, he tries to outperform the 
others. 


2.11. ENLARGING THE Рів 


1 позе want to consider a remark Aristotle makes near the end of the pas- 
sage describing the virtuous person's willingness to die for his friends and 
fatherland. Having said that such a person “assigns the greater good to 
himself" (1169228-9), Aristotle then adds: “Не might also give up actions 
to his friend, and it might be finer to become the cause of his friend's 
action than to do it himself. So, in everything praiseworthy, the excellent 
person is seen to assign more of the fine to himself” (1169332-b1). It is 
possible to read this as a kind of joke: Aristotle would be saying that when 
you and your friends are in danger, no one should volunteer to be the 
hero, but each should try to talk someone else into risking his life. By 
persuading a friend to protect you by risking his life, you become respon- 
sible for his heroism, and that is finer than actually facing the risk your- 
self. But I doubt that Aristotle is engaging in sly humor at this point. He 
is deadly serious about the value of courageous behavior, and any sugges- 
tion that evading risks is actually nobler than courage on the battlefield 
would probably not strike him as funny. 
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How then should we construe this remark? Aristotle is saying that sit- 
uations having these three features are possible: (a) one causes a friend to 
engage in some virtuous activity; (b) one could have undertaken that vir- 
tuous activity in one's friend's place, but chose not to; (с) the act by which 
опе creates an opportunity for one's friend is more virtuous (“finer”: 
1169233) than the act one would have performed had one not ceded the 
opportunity to him. Suppose, for example, that you think that your 
friend is capable of supervising major civic projects, but that he has had 
too few opportunities to show his worth. You discuss the matter with 
public officials who oversee such projects, and you prepare your friend 
50 that he is ready to take on this responsibility. In preparing your friend 
and securing this opportunity for him, you are acting in accordance with 
virtue—so much so, that you are doing something finer than you would 
have done had you ignored your friend's good and undertaken this civic 
project yourself. 

Now, Aristotle says of the person who helps his friend in this way: “he 
assigns more of the fine to himself” (1169a35-b1). I suggest that in saying 
this he is comparing acts performed by two different individuals: if A has 
virtuously caused B's virtuous action, then A has done something finer 
than B. For throughout this passage, Aristotle has been saying that the 
good attained by the virtuous agent is superior to the goods received by 
his beneficiaries. His point, in our present passage, is that one of the 
goods received by beneficiaries might be opportunities for virtuous activ- 
ity, but that even so the act performed by the creator of such opportuni- 
ties is superior. Just as the courageous person who defends the external 
goods of others assigns the greater good to himself (116926-30), so too 
the friend who enables others to increase their level of virtuous activity. 

But we must not be misled by this talk of “assigning more of the fine 
to oneself." It would be a mistake to think that, according to Aristotle, 
there are a fixed number of opportunities for virtuous activity, and that 
each virtuous agent tries to get the largest amount, leaving smaller shares 
for others. For Aristotle recognizes that the pie to be divided increases in 
size when one kind of virtuous act is the cause of others. Of course, as we 
have seen, there is a sense in which each virtuous person is trying to outdo 
the others: each would like to be best. And so someone who creates op- 
portunities for others will be conscious of the fact that he has performed 
an act that is finer than theirs. Though he is glad to be helping them 
(because he seeks their good for their sake), he is also glad to be outper- 
forming them (because they compete to be best). But this does not mean 
that he is willing to take opportunities for virtuous action away from 
‚others so as to have them for himself. Nothing Aristotle says in [X.8 
conflicts with the view that if, in certain situations, opportunities for vi 
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tuous activity are limited, then they must be shared on the basis of 
теги.” 


2.12, HARMONY oF INTERESTS 


In the past three sections, I have examined three passages from NE 
and have denied that they commit Aristotle to any of the maxi 
forms of egoism defined earlier He argues that everyone will do best 
when each strives to surpass the others in moral competition, He affirms 
the superiority of ethical activity to the external goods passively received 
by beneficiaries. And he claims that when someone causes another to en- 
gage in moral activity, the first person's act is finer than the second’s, But 
none of this suggests that other-regarding reasons should be given no 
independent weight, or less weight than self-regarding reasons. The 
priority of the self endorsed by Aristotle is not the kind of priority 1 have 
identified with egoism. 

Nonetheless, it might be thought that IX.8 provides evidence of Aris- 
totle's egoism because it seems to claim that the good of human being; 
properly understood, cannot conflict. In his endorsement of moral com- 
petition and praise of self-love, he says nothing about the possibility of 
conflict between one person's self-interest and another's. On the con- 
trary, his idea seems to be that when one strives to do the best one can for 
oneself, one will inevitably produce the best results for all others as well: 
“When all compete for the fine and exert themselves to do the finest 
things, then all will be as it should for the community, and each indivi 
ual will have the greatest of goods, since that is just what virtue i 
(1169a8-11). If this means that the pursuit of maximal self-interest (prop- 
erly understood) can never bring one into conflict with the best interests 
(properly understood) of others, then we could plausibly take Aristotle 
to be a benign egoist. Since he says that one should love oneself most of 
all, we could infer that he assigns greater weight to self-interest than to 
other-regarding reasons. He would be saying that this assignment of 
priority is unobjectionable, since no one will suffer because of it. Happily, 
when we make decisions about how to act, self- and other-regarding rea- 




















® We should note the connection between the passage discussed in this section and Aris- 
totle's high regard for political activity. He says here in IX. that the best ethical acts are 
those in which one causes others to act virtuously. And of course such causal power is 
greatest among outstanding politica! leaders. When a private person creates an opportunity 
for a friend to exercise his virtue, he is thereby outperforming his friend; political leaders do 
this on a grand scale (and their accomplishment is therefore more difficult and more desir- 
able) when they oversee the education of the citizens and thereby foster their moral devel- 
opment. 
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sons always point in the same direction: whatever is best for myself is best 
for others, and vice versa. 

But such an interpretation is highly implausible. To see why, let us ask 
whether, according to Aristotle, practical reasoners are ever faced with a 
decision in which they must resolve conflicts between two or more per- 
sons other than themselves. Surely he would have been blind not to rec- 
ognize that such conflicts are commonplace: jurors are always faced with 
them, as is anyone who must vote for one of several competing candi- 
dates. And Aristotle himself mentions a number of conflicts that occur. 
outside the political arena: Sometimes one must decide whether to benefit 
a friend or some other excellent person who happens not to be a friend; 
or one must decide whether to repay a debt or to use the money to help a 
friend in need (IX.2 1164b25-33). In these cases, doing what is best for 
опе person is incompatible with doing what is best for another. That is 
what makes them hard cases. Aristotle gives no formula for their resolu- 
tion, but instead thinks that the weight of competing considerations can 
vary from case to case. He never suggests that when we deliberate about 
such cases correctly, all reasons will point in the same direction, so that 
what is best for one person will also be best for all others. 

Now, if it is agreed that Aristotle recognizes such conflicts as these, 
then why should we think that, in his opinion, the matter is entirely di 
ferent when a practical reasoner must take into account his own best in- 
terests as well as those of others? If he realizes that we are sometimes faced 
with a conflict between the good of two other individuals, then surely he 
recognizes that in different circumstances such a conflict can also occur 
between one’s own good and another's. 

Nor do I think that IX.8, when properly interpreted, provides any evi- 
dence that Aristotle is denying the existence of such conflicts. What he 
does claim is this: when someone strives to perform the finest actions, 
then he gains the greatest good for himself, and others benefit from his 
performance as well (1169a8-13), so that they will make no complaint 
about his attempt to benefit himself in this way (1168625-8). I have ar- 
gued that in making these assertions, Aristotle assumes that virtuous in- 
dividuals compete with one another fairly. That is, they do not rob one 
another of opportunities for virtuous activity, or deceive one another so 
as to get a larger share of the pie for themselves. Since each regards his 
friends as equals, each wants the others to have equal opportunities for 
virtuous activity, and each hopes that the others, for their sake, will make 
the most of those opportunities. So the competition among virtuous in- 
dividuals to be best is a competition among individuals who observe de- 
cent limits; each wants to be best, but will undertake only such actions as 
will leave others with their fair share of opportunities for moral activity. 
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No virtuous person wants to be best if this turns his equals into people 
who are predominantly passive recipients of his moral feats. 

Kt is true that Aristotle does not discuss this danger in IX.8, but there is 
no reason why we should take him to be blind to its existence, As we 
have seen, he thinks that offices should be equally shared among equals, 
and he would presumably say the same about all other opportunities to 
engage in virtuous activity. So IX.8 must be read against the background 
of Aristotle's other writings. It does not discuss the need to share the 
highest good, for that is not its aim. Aristotle is pointing out a way in 
which each person can justifiably love himself most of all: when I strive 
against others in fair moral competition, the person I want most of all to 
win is of course myself. But we can see from what he says elsewhere that, 
in his opinion, we may sometimes have to settle for less of the good for 
ourselves so that others can have their fair share. 

In IX.8, Aristotle resolves the conflict between those who approve and 
those who condemn loving oneself most of all by distinguishing two 
forms that this phenomenon can take. The person who loves himself 
most of all is usually thought to be someone who assigns himself the 
larger share of external goods or physical pleasures (116815-19), and 
this is rightly condemned. But, Aristotle holds, the term “self-lover” 
would be more rightly applied to those who compete for the best good, 
and this kind of self-regard would lead to no complaints from others 
(b25-8). Now, itis possible to be misled by his way of handling this issue, 
and to think that he here commits himself to criticizing only one way of 
placing one’s own good above that of others: he can object only to the 
person who tries to maximize the number of external goods he has. And, 
it might be thought, he is prevented from condemning someone who 
maximizes the degree to which he possesses the good properly under- 
stood. 

In my opinion, however, there is no reason to think that his hands are 
tied in this way. He discusses the “materialistic” self-lover in IX.8 because 
this is the kind of self-love that he and his contemporaries are most fa- 
miliar with, and it is this that has given self-love a bad name. But Aris- 
totle's failure to discuss any other bad form of self-love does not require 
him to hold that it is the only possible bad form. In his treatment of os- 
tracism, he recommends that if someone's great power deprives his 
equals of their fair share of political opportunities, then he should be re- 
moved from the community. And he is committed to saying that anyone 
who tries to acquire such great power over his equals is to be condemned 
simply because he is seeking to deprive them of their fair share. Such a 
person could not successfully defend himself by saying that he wants 
power not for its own sake, but only because he needs it in order to en- 
gage in virtuous activity of a high order. He would still be guilty of a 
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form of self-love that harms others. This high-minded way of placing 
one's own good above that of others is not mentioned in IX.8, but there 
is no reason to think that this single chapter contains everything that Ar- 
istotle has to say about the proper relation between oneself and others, 
Once we place NE IX.8 within the context of Aristotle’s other writings, 
it neither provides evidence of egoism nor undermines my claim that, in 
his opinion, one person's maximal good can conflict with another's. 


2.13. THE REAL SELF 


There are other parts of the NE besides IX.8 that we must examine to 
determine whether Aristotle is an egoist. But before we move away from 
his defense of self-love, one further feature of this chapter must be dis- 
cussed. When he argues that the ethically virtuous person rightly loves 
himself most of all, he claims (11693) that there is one part of the soul 
that such a person loves more than any other—his understanding (nous: 
116835). As the context indicates, nous here refers to the part of the soul 
that enables someone to deliberate and make choices: somcone's under- 
standing is in control when he is continent, and loses control when he is 
incontinent (1168b34-5). Though nous sometimes refers to the part of the 
soul that engages in theoretical reasoning (X.7 1177a13, 117827), in IX.B it 
refers to practical reason. And in IX.8 Aristotle says that this practical un- 
derstanding is the part of the soul that the ethically virtuous person loves 
most. Furthermore, he makes the mysterious claim that each person “is 
‘or most of all is” this part of the soul (116922). 

take his meaning to be this: When we say that someone is in control 
of his appetites or passions, we are referring to one part of the soul— 
practical reason—and identifying the person with this one part. We do 
not mean by this that all there is to a person is practical reason; although 
we view the soul as a complex whole, we make statements (for example, 
“he is not in control of his appetites”) that identify the person with the 
part of that complex whole that should be dominant. Similarly, when 
Aristotle says that the ethically virtuous person loves himself, he thinks 
he can justify this statement by picking out that same part of the soul— 
practical understanding—as the one the good person loves. To love your 
selfis to love your practical reason, or to love it more than any other part. 

Why does Aristotle conceive of an ethically virtuous person as some- 
‘one who loves his practical reason most of all? I take him to be assuming 
that a person loves a capacity of the soul whenever he loves the activity 
he engages in by virtue of having that capacity. For example, someone 
who loves to make music more than anything else would most love the 
part of his soul that enables him to engage in this activity. Similarly, if 
someone chooses philosophical activity above all others, he loves his th 
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oretical understanding above all. And so, when Aristotle says that the 
ethically virtuous person loves practical reason above all, I take him to be 
basing this claim on the assumption that a good person likes to think 
about and solve ethical problems. Practical problems of the highest or- 
der—that is, political problems—are the ones that he loves most of all, 
and so the favored activity of those who love practical reason is political 
activity. Such activity, for Aristotle, is not to be treated as a mere means 
to something else; rather, deliberating with others about what laws to 
pass and how to put them into effect is а reasoning process that is to be 
‘enjoyed and desired partly for its own sake. And as we saw in 1.16, the 
reasoning activity of the politician is what makes him akin to the un- 
moved mover: though the statesman cannot achieve perfect happiness, 
the goodness of his life depends on the degree to which he approximates 
the divine, and he achieves a secondary form of happiness by making the 
exercise of practical reason his ultimate aim. 

In Chapter 6, I will try to give a fuller defense of this way of reading 
Aristotle. For now, we must turn to a seeming incompatibility between 
what he says in IX.8 about the self and what he says later when he defends 
the philosophical life. In X.7, after giving several arguments to show the 
superiority of contemplation to moral activity, he claims that each person 
is his nous (117832), or is this part most ofall (a7). And the context clearly 
indicates that he is identifying a human being with theoretical, not practi- 
cal, understanding. So there appears to be a conflict between IX.8 and 
Х.7: the former identifies a person with practical reason, the latter with 
theoretical reason. 

But I think that the contradiction is merely apparent: though there is a 
verbal conflict, it does not reflect incompatible beliefs or a change of 
mind, For it is hard to believe that when IX.8 speaks approvingly of the 
person who loves practical reason "most of all" (116923), Aristotle means 
that one should love practical reason even more than theoretical reason. 
Similarly, when he speaks of ethically virtuous acts as the finest and best 
there аге (1168Ь28-9, 116929-11), it is implausible to take him to be say- 
ing that they are finer and better than contemplation. For Aristotle never 
claims, in any of his writings, that ethical activity is superior to theoreti- 
cal activity. When he considers what our highest goal should be, he says 
that it is contemplation, and nothing in his treatment of friendship sug- 
gests that he is reversing himself. The only passage in the NE that com- 
pares the merits of theoretical and practical reason is X.7-8, and it is a 
mistake to read IX.8 as though Aristotle were implicitly making that 
comparison and favoring practical nous.” 

According to our familiar example, the son who gives up some philosophical activity 
in order to help his father is—barring unusual circumstances—choosing a lesser good for 
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1 therefore suggest that we read IX.8 in the following way: Aristotle is 
simply leaving theoretical reason out of the picture, and writing as 
though the soul consisted solely of practical reason and other parts that 
should be under its control. To take theoretical reason into account at this 
point, and to assert that each person is that part most of all, would call 
for arguments he is not yet prepared to give. Instead, he confines himself 
toa comparison between the ethically virtuous person and those who love 
such goods as money, honors, and physical pleasure. Within this group, 
he says (1168b28-9), the person who strives to act virtuously is the one 
who has a better claim to be called a self-lover. For what he loves—nous— 
is the self, or is the self most of all. Now, when Aristotle fills out his 
conception of happiness in X.7-8, and finally addresses the question of 
whether the political or the philosophical life is best, he commits himself 
to a more complex conception of self-love than the one he had given in 
his treatment of friendship. The comparison he now needs to make is 
between (a) the lover of theoretical intellect, (b) the lover of practical in- 
tellect, and (c) the self-lover as most people think of him, that is, the 
person who seeks larger shares of external goods. And when the contrast 
drawn in IX.8 between (b) and (c) is supplemented and revised by the 
contrast drawn in X.7 between (a) and (b), the following result emerges: 
The person who loves himself most of all is the philosopher, since a per. 
son is theoretical reason most of all; but the person leading a political life 
is still more of a self-lover than is the ordinary grasping person, since the 
former loves his understanding most of all, and the latter does not. In a 
way, both the philosopher and the statesman can be called self-lovers: 
each loves nous, the highest part of the soul, the part that is the person 
most of all. But if we distinguish parts of the soul more finely, then it is 
only the philosopher who should be called a self-lover, for he alone loves 
the best part of the soul, namely, theoretical understanding 

Which is the right way of speaking, according to Aristotle? Should we, 
after reading X.7, continue to say that the good person who is not a phi- 
losopher loves himself? Or should we say this only of the philosopher? 
Once we sce that this is only a question of how finely we should distin- 
guish parts of the soul, it becomes verbal and insignificant. For Aristotle, 
the important point is to understand why theoretical reason is best, and 
to see why one should lead a philosophical life. And for us, as interpreters 
of Aristotle, the important point is that we not take IX.8 and X.7 to re- 








himself, For he is actualizing the lesser of two virtues. However, some may wish to cite 
1Х 8 1168628-9 and 116949-11 as evidence against this interpretation: since ethically vit- 
‘uous acts are the best one can do for oneself, the son who gives up some theoretical activity 
in order to treat his father justly is really doing what i best for himself. But if IX.8 is read 
in a way that makes it consistent with X.7-8, this objection to my interpretation loses its 
force 
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fect conflicting comparisons between the theoretical and the practical 
lives. Whether we say that the statesman is a self-lover or not, we should 
take Aristotle to be claiming that the philosopher is the paradigm of a 
self-lover, and that the politician is a sclí-lover to the extent that he ap- 
proximates that model, He does not present this paradigm in IX.8, but 
this is not because he there rejects the conception of happiness eventually 
defended in X.7. There is a much simpler way to explain the discrepancy 
between these two chapters: rather than defend the philosophical life in 
1X.8, Aristotle postpones that issue, and presents a model of self-love that 
is later revealed to be a second-best approximation of the ideal. 


2.14, FROM SELF-LOVE TO FRIENDSHIP 


I now turn to another chapter—IX.4—in which Aristotle asserts that the 
self has a certain kind of primacy over others. 1 will argue that here too 
we find no evidence of egoism. The opening lines of this chapter read: 
“The features of friendship that extend to one’s neighbors, and by means 
of which friendships are defined, seem to have come from the features of 
friendship that extend to oneself” (1641-2). What does this mean? Ar- 
istotle explains himself by enumerating five features by means of which 
friendship is defined (22-10). In any friendship between two different 
people, X and Y: 


(1) X wishes goods for Y, for the sake of Y. 
(2) X wishes Y to be alive, for the sake of Y. 
(3) X spends time with Y. 

(4) X makes the same choices as Y. 

(5) X has the same pains and pleasures as Y. 


Aristotle then argues that these statements also hold true when X and Y 
are the same person, and that person is virtuous. But we should notice 
that even if we grant him this conclusion, that by itself will not establish 
the claim made in the passage quoted above. For he says there that friend- 
ship towards others “comes from” a relation one has to oneself. Whatever 
"comes from" (elöluthenai) means here, Aristotle's point is that this self- 
directed attitude has a certain kind of priority over the corresponding 


"For further discussion of the self in IX.8, ee Cooper, НСА, pp. 169-178. He em- 
phasizes the contrast between this chapter and X.7-8. СЁ Nussbaum, The Fragility of 
Goodness, р. 376, point 7. My argument for the consistency of Aristotle's two treatments of 
self-love depends in part on material to be presented in later chapters. I other apparent 
inconsistencies between X.7-8 and earher portions of the NE are merely apparent, then so 
is the “conflict” between his conception of the self in Book IX and his conception in Book 
X. For further discussion of Aristotle's identification ofeach person with theoretical reason, 
see Chapter 6, note 34. 
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other-directed attitude. Merely arguing that (1)-(5) hold true of a vir- 
tuous person's relation to himself docs not establish this priority. 

What kind of priority is this, and how can Aristotle establish it? I sug- 
gest that what he has in mind is this: when we consider each of the five 
relations mentioned, we find that a single virtuous person exhibits them 
(in relation to himself) more fully than do any two separate individuals 
{in their relation to each other). For example, consider the third relation: 
X spends time with У. Obviously a good person spends more time with 
himself than he does with even the closest of friends. Similarly for the 
fourth relation: someone who has the virtues is never at odds with himself 
in the choices he makes (1166a13-14), whereas two different individuals 
will sometimes make different choices, even when they are close friends. 
(This does not mean that one of them must at least sometimes think the 
other is making a bad choice; the point, rather, is that since their circum- 
stances sometimes differ, they do not always face the same alternatives, 
and so they will not always make the same choices.) And when we turn 
to the fifth relation, we find Aristotle claiming in IX.4 that it applies more 
fully when X = Y than it does when they are two different individuals, 
He says of the virtuous person: “he shares pain and pleasure most of all 
with himself” (1166427); and though this statement is not supported 
here, he does go on to defend it in IX.11. As we saw earlier (2.8), he 
thinks that a good person will be reluctant to share his misfortunes with 
friends, and will do so only in unusual circumstances. 

If this is how Aristotle defends the priority self-love has over two-per- 
son friendships, then we can say what chat priority amounts to. Friend- 
ship cowards others “comes from” self-love in the sense that the latter 
provides the paradigm case of the attitudes characteristic of the former. 
Or, as Aristotle puts the point in IX.4, the virtuous person is a “standard 
(metron) of each thing” (1166a12). The excellent person's attitude towards 
himself provides the model for good relationships with others, and this 
ideal is nearly matched by the perfect friendships of two virtuous individ- 
als. Confirmation that this is Aristotle's point can be found in IX.8: 


They say that one must love most of all the person who is most of all one's 
friend, and he is most of all a friend who wishes good things for the sake of the. 
other person, even if no one will know about it. And these things belong most 
of all to a person in relation to himself, and so do all the remaining features by 
which a friend is defined, For it is said that all the features of friendship that 
also extend to others proceed from oneself. (1168b1-6) 


When Aristotle makes this claim, he is not saying that self-love is tem- 
porally prior to our love of others, or that self-love causes friendship. His 
point is simply that the five marks of friendship are most fully instantiated 
by the attitude virtuous individuals have towards themselves. To support 
this claim of priority, he could point out that when a person has certain 
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relations to himself—the ones described in (1)-(5)—and when he has 
those relations in an almost equal degree to someone else, then that other 
person is called “another self.”* In these close relationships, one’s self- 
love and lack of self-distance are almost matched by one's strong feeling 
for and frequent association with another. 

If this is correct, then we can see how Aristotle's fuller discussion of 
self-love in IX.8 clarifies and supports the thesis of IX.4 that friendship 
towards others “comes from” a good person’s attitude towards himself. 
For in that later chapter, Aristotle shows how we can accept the seem- 
ingly objectionable statement that one ought to love oneself, and not 
someone else, most of all (1168228-30). That sounds offensive, he argues, 
only if we associate selí-love with a grasping attitude towards external 
goods. But since those with such an attitude do not really love their selves, 
it is better to take the self-lover to be someone who loves his understand- 
ing more than any other part of the soul (1168334). Similarly, we 
should take the person who loves himself most of all to be someone who 
tries to outdo everyone else in the sphere of virtuous action (1168625-8, 
11698-11). When we recognize that loving oneself most of all can take 
this public-spirited form, then we can see why the first two relations 
mentioned in IX.4 apply more to the good person's self-regard than to 
friendship with others: 


(1) X wishes goods for Y, for the sake of Y. 
(2) X wishes Y to be alive, for the sake of Y. 


Consider the first relation: Why should Aristotle think that it holds to the 
highest degree when X = У and that person is virtuous? If my earlier 
treatment (2.9-12) of IX.8 was correct, then he must be thinking of the 
phenomenon of moral rivalry. Each good person considers virtuous ac- 
tivity to be the highest good, and each strives, within the bounds of fair 
competition, to outperform every other. That highest good is what hap- 
piness is, and so, in wanting the most outstanding virtuous agent to be 
me, I want to be the person whose life turns out to be happiest. So (1) 
applies most of all to the virtuous person's self-love not because he wishes. 
to have the greatest share of every good, but because the one good for the 
sake of which he acts is something he would like to have most of all for 
himself, 

Relation (2) can be treated in the same way. There is one person whom 
one should most of all want to remain alive, and that is oneself, The per- 
son who is happiest is, appropriately, the one who most of all wants to 
continue living (I9 111769-13, IX.9 1170a25-9). And just as it is justi- 
fied to want to be happiest (if one interprets this in the right way), so it is 
right for one's wish to remain alive to be stronger than one’s wish for 


ч1х.4 1166431-2, IX. 9 117066-7. The latter passage is discussed more fully in 2.16. 
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anyone else to remain alive (if, again, one interprets this in the right way) 
This greater love for oneself must not be taken to mean that one would 
choose oneself over every other person if one had to decide between one’s 
own life and someone else's. My desire that I continue living may be 
stronger than my desire that my father or daughter or closest friend re- 
main alive—and appropriately so—but that does not mean that if I had to 
choose between us, then I would sacrifice the other person in order to 
remain alive. For I might decide in certain circumstances that the right 
thing to do is to give up my life for others; recall that Aristotle applauds 
such a choice (IX.8 1169218-29). My desire to act virtuously is the one 
that should be given priority when I take action, and not my desire, how- 
ever strong it is, to go on living. Similarly, although Aristotle would say 
that I should want the most virtuous and therefore the happiest person to 
be myself, he does not think that this desire should be expressed in ways 
that make others worse off. His defense of self-love is always qualified by 
the proviso that it be expressed in ways that would incur no objection 
from others (1168528). 

When Aristotle says chat one should love oneself most of all, and when 
he claims that "X wishes goods for Y for the sake of Y" and "X wishes 
Y to be alive for the sake of Y" are most fully instantiated when X and Y 
arc a single good person, it is easy to be tempted by the thought that he 
is an egoist. But if we take into account the context of these remarks, and 
the kind of defense Aristotle gives them, we sec that this temptation 
should be resisted. It is wildly implausible, for example, to take Aristotle 
to be saying that when you or another person must die, then each should 
strive to make sure that it is the other person. His defense of death on 
behalf of others forbids such a reading. More generally, the primacy he 
gives to the self in IX.4 and IX.8 should not be confused with the kind of 
primacy advocated by the combative egoist, who is willing to make 
others worse off in order to maximize his own good. Aristotle's doctrine, 
as we have seen, is far more complex, and pays far more attention to the 
good of others. 

My conclusion, then, is that IX.4 no more shows that Aristotle is an 
egoist than does IX.8. The former claims that friendship derives from 
self-love, and the latter helps Aristotle establish this claim, but neither 
chapter suggests that one should always seek to maximize one's own 
good. 





2.15. SELF-INTEREST AND FRIENDSHIP IN IX.9 


In IX.9, Aristotle tries to show why friendship is a necessary ingredient 
of a happy life. Some or all of the arguments he gives may contribute to 
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the impression that he is an egoist. Let us consider what he says, in order 
to see why this impression is misleading. 

When Aristotle argues that a happy individual needs friends, he relies 
оп the conception of happiness that he defended in Book I. We have not 
fully discussed his treatment of eudaimonia in that book, but I will argue 
that there, and throughout the NE, he takes both political and philosoph- 
ical lives to be happy. Someone leading either life takes goods to be ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy, with virtuous activity at the pinnacle; in the phil- 
osophical life contemplation is the topmost good, whereas in the political 
life moral activity is the ultimate end. But in IX.9, Aristotle does not 
explicitly or implicitly rely on the thesis, eventually defended in X.7-8, 
that the philosophical life is happier than the political life. The business 
of IX.9 is not to show that a philosopher, because he is a philosopher, 
needs friends; rather, it is to show that an ethically virtuous person, be- 
cause he has the ethical virtues, needs friends. Since (as 1 will later try to 
show) Aristotle assumes that the ethical virtues are possessed not only by 
those who lead political lives but by philosophers as well, his arguments 
in IX.9 are intended to show that any happy person, because he possesses 
the ethical virtues, needs friends. He does not confine himself to the far 
narrower thesis that those who are perfectly happy need friends. 

So Aristotle's question in IX.9 is: Why does someone who has the eth- 
ical virtues need friends? He concedes that such a person has no need of a 
friend who is merely useful or merely pleasant (1169622-7). And he 
claims that the virtuous person's lack of interest in these highly imperfect. 
relationships has misled certain thinkers, who infer that the happy person 
in fortunate circumstances needs no friends of any sort (b27-8). He then 
goes on to show why a happy person does need a certain kind of friend, 
namely, someone else who has the excellences of character. His argu- 
ments, as [have said, are not tailored to the specific needs of philosophers, 
but concern the needs of anyone, philosopher or not, who possesses the 
ethical virtues. 

Now, at least some of these arguments are straightforward appeals to 
the self-interest of the ethically virtuous person. That is, they are attempts 
to show that such a person will be better able to engage in virtuous activ- 
ity if he has friends. Aristotle's argument is not that by having friends, 
you are better able to do good to other people, and so itis for their sake 
that you should become their friend. Rather, it is that you are better off if 
you have friendships with others, and this is why you should develop 
these relationships rather than isolate yourself. You need friends because, 
if you understand your own happiness correctly, you will want to have 
and exercise the ethical virtues; and friends, properly conceived, are the 
sorts of people who will help you accomplish these goals. 

This is clearly what Aristotle has in mind when he says that “one can 
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get а certain training in virtue by living with those who are good” 
(1170211-12): an ethically virtuous friend is someone who offers you val- 
uable advice, and in many other ways helps you develop your character 
and improve your moral skills (VIII.1 1155a14-16, IX.12 1172410-12). 
‘And a self-interested reason for having friends is also advanced in the fol- 
lowing passage: "It is thought that someone who is happy must live 
pleasantly. But for the solitary person, life is hard, for it is not easy to be 
continuously active when one is on one’s own. But when one is with 
others and acts in relation to them, it is easier. Therefore, one’s activity 
will be more continuous . . .” (1170a4-7). The kind of activity Aristotle 
is talking about here is of course the ethically virtuous activity of a good 
person. So his claim is that if you lack friends of good character, you will 
‘engage in this activity less often, since continuous action will be difficult 
to achieve on your own. Once again, friendship is being promoted as 
something one needs for one's own good: you want your activity to be 
continuous and pleasant, and so you should form the right sorts of rela- 
tionships with other good people, rather than remain alone, It is not for 
their sake that you should develop these relationships. 

Now, as we have seen, one of the main ideas that Aristotle relies on in 
his treatment of friendship is that in good relationships individuals benefit 
each other for the other person's sake. Is this thesis compatible with the 
arguments we have just considered? That is, if Aristotle's only arguments 
for forming friendships are appeals to self-interest, then can he consis- 
tently describe these relationships as ones in which we act for the sake of 
the other person? I see no difficulty here, but we must be careful not to 
avoid the difficulty in a confused way. It might be suggested that, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, whenever we benefit others for their sake, we should 
always have a deeper reason for being motivated in this way, and this 
deeper reason should be self-interested. In other words, he might be 
taken to be saying: "itis for one's own sake that one should benefit others 
for their sake.” In this way, he might be portrayed as a philosopher who 
seeks an egoistic foundation for altruism. But I do not think that this 
thought— "benefit others for their sake for your own sake"—is intelligi- 
ble, and I see no reason to attribute it to Aristotle. There is a far better 
way of showing that his altruistic conception of friendship is compatible 
wich his arguments that a happy person needs friends. 





© My remarks here ме a reaction to some statements made by Charles Kahn in “Aristotle 
and Altruism.” He says: “there is probably some truth in the frequently expressed view that 
in Greek moral philosophy it is taken for granted that egoism or the pursuit of one's own 
interests is somehow fundamental. . . Its a kind of reversion to the Greek model when 
Hobbes takes the individual desire for self-preservation as the premise in an argument 
whose conclusion is a version of the Golden Rule. And this logical priority of egoism over 
altruism is not unknown even in the orthodox Christian tradition, where the love of one's 
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Imagine the following conversation: 


A: What was your reason for acting in a way that benefited him? 
B: I did it for his sake. 

А: But what was your reason for benefiting him for his sake? 

B: I benefited him for his sake for my sake. 


Iis not clear what to make of A's second question and B's second reply. 
B does not take A to be asking, “What was your reason for benefiting him 
for his sake?" For an answer to that question would appeal to certain fea- 
tures of the beneficiary, or some special relation between him and В. In- 
stead, B seems to be saying that he had a deeper reason for benefiting 
someone for his sake: he did it ultimately for his own sake. But how can 
benefiting another person for your own sake provide a reason for benc- 
fiting him for his sake? Your own good can of course provide a reason 
for benefiting another person—but it cannot provide a reason for benefit- 
ing that person for his sake. To benefit another for his sake is to take his 
good as something that by itself provides a reason for action. But if one 
takes the good of another as a reason for action because promoting his 
good serves one's own, then one docs not in fact take his good as some- 
thing that by itself provides a reason for action. If one says, "I did it for his 
sake for my sake," the last three words undermine the claim made in the 
first part of the sentence. 

The problem would not arise if the first question and reply were fol- 
lowed by: 


А: But did you have any other reason for benefiting him? 
В: Yes, 1 also benefited him for my sake. 


For of course an act can be done for two independent reasons: to benefit 
others and to benefit oneself. What is unintelligible is that one of these 
considerations should provide a further reason for the other. One can 
have a self-interested reason for helping another, but not for helping an- 
other for his sake. 

Assuming that we want to avoid this confusion, let us return to our 
earlier problem: if Aristotle appeals only to self-interested reasons for 
having friends, then can he also describe such relationships as ones in 
which we benefit others for their sake? It scems to me that there is no 
conflict between these two ideas. Aristotle shows that a happy person 








neighbor may be recommended as the path to one's own salvation” (p. 23). Kahn chen gocs 
on to label this “the rational priority of egoism.” according to which "an argument for 
altruism may take self-love or self-interest as a premise" (p. 23). Now, Kahn correctly uses 
“akruism” о designate “a concer for the intereses of others for their own sake" (p. 21). So 
be seems to be saying that, according to Aristote, we should be altruistic we should ben- 
efit others for their sake because doing so i ultimately in ош own interes. 
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needs friends by considering an ethically virtuous person without friends, 
and pointing out why the deficiencies of this situation would be remedied 
if he were to join together with other like-minded individuals. Al- 
though the considerations that motivate such a change of status are ар- 
peals to self-interest, this does not mean that these are the only or the 
strongest reasons for action that exist when a person is involved in friend- 
ships. (Recall that once a friendship is formed, we cannot dissolve it just. 
because our friend has begun to change for the worse, even though such 
disloyalty may open the way to forming better friendships; sce IX.3 
1165b13-25, discussed above in 2.7.) We can meet the needs of our friends 
for their sake, even though when we began to develop these relationships, 
we were acting only for our own sake. To initiate a friendship is to set 
one's motivation into flux, so that self-interested reasons are eventually 
supplemented by, and sometimes outweighed by, altruistic reasons. And 
that is why Aristotle can argue that one needs friends for the sake of one’s 
own happiness without committing himself to the unintelligible thesis 
that itis for one’s own sake that one should benefit others for their sake. 
His claim, instead, is that if one is isolated, then it is for one's own sake 
that one should develop relationships in which one will come to have a 
strong reason to benefit others simply for their sake. This should not be 
confused with the claim that whenever one acts for the sake of others, 
one's reason for acting for their sake is that this will benefit oneself. 

Aristotle might nonetheless be criticized for placing too little emphasis 
on altruistic reasons. That is, one might think that an important reason 
for developing friendships is other-regarding. If we do not have these 
close ties, we are in a worse position to meet the needs and promote the 
well-being of others; the isolated person should develop friendships not 
‚just for his own sake, but also for the good of others. But whatever we 
make of this criticism, we should not confuse it with the claim that Ar- 
istotle is committed to a maximizing form of egoism. I am not trying to 
show that he gives the appropriate weight to other-regarding considera- 
tions; and in any case, it would be exceedingly difficult to determine what 
that weight should be. My claim is only that the way in which IX.9 pro- 
vides a self-interested basis for friendship is compatible with the rejection 
of egoism. 

Our discussion shows how important it is to avoid a certain confusion: 
I have been assuming that, according to Aristotle, when one acts for the 
sake of certain other persons, one takes their good to be a sufficient reason 
for action. Whether or not one also promotes one's own good, the fact 
that one benefits those other individuals is already a good enough reason 


ч We will see that this patter is not followed in all of the arguments in IX.9. See espe- 
cially note 56 below. 
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to ground one's action. But I am not taking Aristotle to be saying that 
the mere fact that an action would benefit some person or other (no mat- 
ter whom) provides a reason for action. He thinks that the individuals 
whose well-being one should promote for their sake must have some spe- 
cial connection with oneself (parents, siblings, fellow citizens, and so on); 
or they must have something special to offer oneself (they are virtuous 
individuals whom one needs for one's own happiness). The good of 
others does by itself provide a reason for action—but only on condition 
that those others are of a certain sort. This should be distinguished from 
the view, which 1 do not attribute to Aristotle, that everyone has a reason 
to perform any act that would benefit someone ог other. 

Once again, it is possible to complain that Aristotle is not altruistic 
enough: it might be objected that he gives no weight to the well-being of 
other human beings as such, whether they have some special relationship 
to oneself or not. Furthermore, if egoism is defined as the doctrine that 
one should benefit others only when they have something to offer in re- 
turn, or when they are closely tied to oneself, then it may be that Aristotle 
is an egoist after all. The philosophical criticism—that Aristotle is not 
altruistic enough—is important, but I will not consider it here. On the 
other hand, the verbal point—that Aristotle can be considered an egoist 
of sorts—is merely verbal. I do not deny that one can concoct some sense 
of "egoist" that will allow him to bear this label. My claim is that he is 
nota maximizing egoist, since he believes that in some circumstances one 
should promote the good of others whether or not this is in one’s own 
best interests. 


2.16. Тив Отива Sete 


1 now want to consider the argument in 1Х.9 (1170a13-b19) to which. 
Aristotle devotes his greatest attention. My interest in it is twofold. First, 
if we are not careful, we may take his way of arguing as evidence that he 
treats happiness as a composite of all intrinsic goods. This mistaken inter- 
pretation must be resisted. Second, this argument deserves attention in 
its own right, for it follows a different pattern from the ones we have 
examined thus far. 

According to the two arguments discussed in the previous section, an 
ethically virtuous person needs virtuous friends in order to be happy, be- 
cause such friends are instrumental to the achievement of his own ends. 
А good person profits by having friends because they make his virtuous 
activities more continuous (1170a4-8) and he learns from them (a11-13). 
Friends are tools we need in order to do the best we can in our moral 
activities. Of course, Aristotle does not mean that friends should be 
treated only as tools: they are individuals whose good we promote for 
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their sake. But when he asks why one needs friends for one’s own sake, 
two of his arguments show why the lack of friends would diminish one’s 
ability to engage in virtuous activity on a regular basis. 

Now, it seems to me that we suffer a different kind of loss when friends 
die. However useful they have been by helping us to engage in our fa- 
vored activities, we suffer a loss simply because we can no longer take 
pleasure in their presence and in the perception of their merits. This is not 
to deny that we grieve at their death partly because they have incurred a 
great loss, if their lives have less happiness as a result of their death. But 
we are sad also because we suffer a loss; and part of the reason for this is 
that we once enjoyed seeing them, and can no longer do so. So, any ac- 
count of why our friends are good for us must recognize not only their 
instrumental value, but the pleasure we get from them. Aristotle's fullest 
attempt to show why we need our friends is an attempt to do justice to 
this aspect of friendship. 

The initial segment (1170413-5) of this long argument describes the 
attitude of a virtuous person towards himself: he recognizes his own 
goodness, takes pleasure in this recognition, and because of this self- 
awareness is glad to be alive. Having established these points, Aristotle 
then applies them to the virtuous person's attitude towards a good friend: 


‚ As the excellent person is related to himself, so is he related to his friend, 
for a friend is another self. Therefore, just as one's own being is choiceworthy 
to oneself, so is that of one’s friend, or nearly so. To be is choiceworthy because 
of the perception of one's own goodness, and such a perception is pleasant in 
itself, Therefore, one must also perceive that one's friend exists; and this would 
‘come about through living with him and sharing in conversation and thought. 

Whatever is choiceworthy for oneself, one must possess, or else one will 
be in need, in this respect. Therefore, one who is to be happy needs excellent 
friends. (11705-19) 


One of the premises on which Aristotle relies here is that a happy person 
must have everything that it is desirable for him to have. If he lacks any 
such good, then he is to some extent deficient; and to be happy is to have 
a life that is free from deficiency. So, if Aristotle can show that it is desir- 
able for a virtuous person to have good friends, then he can also reach his 
conclusion that a virtuous person needs such friends. 

This is the part of his argument that may mislead us into thinking that 
happiness is a composite of all intrinsic goods. We may fail to notice the 
difference between (a) the claim that a happy person has every type of 
good and (b) the claim that happiness itself is a composite good, contain- 
ing within it all other intrinsic goods. (a) is compatible with the view that 
our ends should be given a hierarchical structure, and that happiness 
should be identified only with the one type of good atthe pinnacle of the 
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hierarchy. But (b) would commit Aristotle to the view that if there are 
many types of intrinsic goods, then happiness cannot be identified with 
any one of them, however desirable it is, or with any subclass of them. It 
is clear, however, that his present argument rests on (a) rather than (b). 
He says that a happy person must have everything that is choiceworthy, 
but this does not entail that the good he is looking for, when he seeks our 
ultimate end, must be an all-inclusive composite." 

Now, how does his argument purport to show that it is desirable for a 
good person to have excellent friends? The crucial implicit premise seems 
to be this: Ifa certain feature makes X desirable for someone to perceive, 
and Y has that same feature, then Ү is also desirable for him to perceive. 
Relying on this premise, Aristotle moves from the fact that perceiving 
one's own being is desirable (if one is virtuous) to the conclusion that itis 
also desirable to perceive the being of one's friend. For a friend is another 
self: the attractive qualities one sees in oneself, which make one glad to 
be alive, are also qualities one has learned to recognize in one's friends. 
‘And just as it is reasonable to be glad that one is alive and to take pleasure 
in the perception of one’s own goodness, so it is to the same extent rea~ 
sonable to be glad that one's friend is alive and to take pleasure in perceiv- 
ing his goodness. Should one’s friend die, one will be losing something 
‘one needs, simply because it is desirable from one's own point of view to 
‘observe (through conversation and thought: 1170b12) his good qualities, 
and this is no longer possible. Of course, as Aristotle points out in his 
two earlier arguments, there are other reasons for taking the loss of 
friends to be the loss of something one needs: the level of one’s virtuous 
activity will diminish, and one will no longer learn from them. But it is 
important to realize that the main emphasis of IX.9 is on the way in which 
one needs one's friends apart from their usefulness as means. 


When Aristotle says that the happy person must have everything that is choiceworthy 
for him (117017-18), he is clearly relying on his definition of self-sufficiency as that which 
“when taken by itself makes Ме choiceworthy and in need of nothing" (17 109714-16). 
The happy person must be in need of nothing because happiness makes one's МЕ in need of 
nothing. But notice that Aristotle's definition does not say that happiness itself contains al 
goods. We will see (5.11) that a single good (such as contemplation) can by itself make a МЕ 
choiceworthy and in need of nothing, even when that good is not all-inclusive. 

My treatment of Aristotle's argument should be contrasted with that of Cooper in 
“Aristotle on Friendship." He takes this argument to be “abortive” (p. 320) because it "as- 
sumes, altogether without explicit warrant, that а good man will have friends” (p. 318). 1 

gree that Aristotle makes this assumption, Бы do not se that a a defect. To begin with, 
it seems a perfectly reasonable assumption. Second, making this assumption does not bog 
the question being asked throughout IX.9: does a happy person ned friends? The fact that 
we have something leaves open the question of whether we need it, that is, whether it is 
desirable for us to have it. The most that Cooper can claim is that if all of Aristotle's argu- 
"ments took this form (that is, if they all assumed that virtuous individuals have friends), 
then he would merely have shown that those who have friends need friends, And surely we 
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Nonetheless, these three arguments have something in common. Each 
tries to show why friends are good from one's own point of view, and 
none suggests that a person lacking friends should cultivate such relation- 
ships in order to do more good for others. On the other hand, once a 
friendship between equals has been formed, neither of the individuals 
thinks that his optimal good has priority over that of his friend. Though 
there is rivalry in such relationships, itis not a cutthroat competition, in 
which each robs the other of opportunities for virtuous activity. For var- 
ious kinds of reasons, cach regards his friend as a good he needs for his 
own happiness, but this does not commit Aristotle to saying that in such 
relationships there is no need to limit one’s pursuit of one’s own good, or 
that cach individual treats the other only in ways that maximize his own. 
happiness. 


2.17. CONTEMPLATING OTHERS 


For the sake of completeness, 1 now want to discuss the remaining argu- 
ment Aristotle gives in IX.9 for the conclusion that a happy person needs 
virtuous friends. It begins with the premise that happiness is a certain 
activity (1169629-30), and continues as follows: “We are able to contem- 
plate our neighbors more than ourselves, and to contemplate their actions 
more than our own. And the actions of excellent friends are pleasant to 
those who are good. . . . So the blessed person will need such friends, 
since he chooses to contemplate decent actions that are his own, and such 
are the actions of one who is a good friend" (1169b33-1170a4). In 1.10, 
‘Aristotle had characterized the virtuous person not only as someone who 
loves doing virtuous acts, but also as someone who loves to contemplate 
such acts (1100b19-20). Just as an athlete or musician enjoys observing 
athletic or musical performances, so someone who has the virtues of the 
rational soul likes to observe the exercise of these moral skills. Not only 
is it good to act virtuously, but it is also good to see such actions done. 
And, Aristotle thinks, if a virtuous action is our own, then there is a spe- 
cial pleasure attached to observing it, simply because it is our own 
(1169633). But, he says in the above passage, we are better able to observe 


‘would like to know whether those who do not have friends also need them. Some of Aris- 
totle's arguments do show this: if one’s aim is to engage in ethically virtuous activity, then 
опе needs good friends, whether one has them or not; for such friends enhance one's ability 
to engage in this activity. But there is no reason why every one of Aristotle's arguments 
must show how friends are useful instruments. In connection with this, it should also be 
noticed that Aristotle would be in a great deal of trouble if the premises of his second-self 
argument were so strong that they led to the result that the unmoved mover needs friends. 
The unmoved mover may perceive its own excellence, but Aristotle wants to avoid the 
conclusion that it must live with others in order to be happy. He can avoid this result if he 
takes the second-self argument to be applicable only to those who have friends. 
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our friends’ actions than our own. Moreover, he seems to be counting the 
actions of one's friend as, in a way, one's own. Since it is good to observe 
‘one’s own virtuous actions, and one is better able to do this when one 
‘contemplates the actions of one’s friends, it is desirable to have friends.” 

Two questions arise: First, why does Aristotle take the actions of one's 
friends to be one's own? Second, why does he think we are better able to 
observe our friends than ourselves? 

Help with the first question is provided by Aristotle's remark that 
when our friends accomplish our goals for us, their doings are in a way 
our own (Ш.3 1112b27-8). I take him to be saying that if I ask a friend to 
do something for me, then in a way his action is done by me, since 1 
initiated it. As he says at 1112628, in such cases "the starting point is in 
us." Now, a friend is someone whose character I have helped shape, over 
the course of our long association. For this reason, there is a sense in 
which “the starting point” of whatever he does, when he expresses his 
character, is in me. What he does is in a way my doing as well, because 
his actions flow from the character that I influenced. Although the vir- 
tuous actions of a friend are not activities of one's own soul, they are, in 
an extended sense, one’s own actions. And as we will soon see, Aristotle 
similarly believes that the good fortunes of your friends and children are 
among the goods you have, even when you are no longer alive (1.10 
1100a17-30, 1.11 1101b5-7). Their success is something that should be 
partly credited to you, and so it is your good, and not theirs alone. 

But what of the second question: why does Aristotle think that we can 
contemplate our friends’ actions better than our own? His idea, I suggest, 
is that too much self-consciousness about the performance of an activity 
undermines its chances of success. To exercise one's skills in the solution 
of a practical problem, one must focus on the problem itself, and not 
reflect on those skills. The musician, for example, must think about the 
notes to be played, and not about his virtues as a musician, Similarly, the 
‘courageous person thinks about how to win this particular battle, and is 
too engaged in this activity to step back and enjoy the observation of a 
courageous man in action. The political leader justly resolving a conflict 
between other citizens must be thinking about the details of their dispute, 
whereas an admiring friend can observe his skills as a negotiator. When 
we enjoy seeing our friends use their moral skills, we are seeing some- 
thing of ourselves, since we have much to do with their accomplish- 
ments. This oblique perspective on our “own” actions gives us a better 


# Like the longer argument discussed in the preceding section, this one turns on the plea- 
sure we take in observing our friends. But there are obvious differences as well. The present 
argument is unique in its claim that we can observe others better than we can observe our- 
selves. And Aristotle's fuller argument attempts to give a deeper grounding to the claim 
that we take pleasure in perceiving ourselves. 
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view of moral activity than we can achieve through direct self-observa- 
tion.** 


2.18. Есовмим NE I? 


We have found that Aristotle's discussion of friendship in the NE does 
not commit him to pure, combative, or benign egoism. These doctrines 
hold that, in all circumstances, self-regarding reasons should take prece- 
dence over other-regarding reasons; but we have seen that Aristotle's the- 
огу cannot be fit into this narrow mold. His treatment of friendship de- 
fends self-love and shows why we need virtuous friends in order to be 
happy, but these aspects of his theory should not be confused with ego- 
ism in our sense. Both in the Politic and in the NE, he recognizes the 
possibility of conflicting interests, and he believes that such conflicts 
should be resolved in ways that reflect the legitimate claims of the various 
parties. For example, those who want to lead a political life should share 
office with their equals, and should not try to hold positions of power for 
as long as possible; friends should similarly share opportunities for vir- 
tuous activity with their companions; and children should support their 
parents, in return for the great goods they have received from them, In 
such cases as these, we should act for the sake of others because they 
deserve our aid, whether or not, in giving this support, we are choosing 
the optimal act from our own point of view. 

Му reading of Aristotle conflicts with the idea that he places a person's 
own happiness at the center of all practical reasoning. More precisely, it 
is sometimes thought that, according to the NE, we should always act for 
the sake of our own happiness, and if one act brings us more happiness 
than any other, then itis the one we should choose. Now, if there is any 
textual basis for this interpretation, itis presumably to be found in NE I, 


» Cooper gives a very different account of the argument in “Aristotle on Friendship," pp. 
320-24. He takes Aristotle's idea to be that we must study the actions of others because if 
‘we did not, we would not know whether we ourselves are virtuous. Though Aristotle does 
‘not actually say this here in NE IX.9, there is a parallel passage in MM IL.15 (1213410-26) 
according to which self-knowledge is attained by looking to the moral features of our 
friends. But I am not persuaded that Aristotle's argument in NE IX.9is an attempt to con- 
vey the same idea. The passage in DX.9 concerns the pleasure we get from observing our 
friends, and it says that we can observe them better than we can observe ourselves. Ву 
contrast, the MM passage concerns the difficulties of knowing oneself, and it takes the ob- 
servation of friends to be a mere means to the acquisition of self-knowledge. There is not a 
‘word in MM 1213a10-26 about the pleasure to be had simply in observing one's fiends. So 
it is implausible to take the passages to be making the same point. (The authenticity and 
date of the ММ are a matter of dispute. Its authenticity is defended by Dirlmeier, Aristoteles, 
‘Magna Moralia, passim, and by Cooper, "The Magna Moralia and Aristotle's Moral Philos- 
‘ophy.” See too Rowe, “A Reply to John Cooper on the Magna Moralia"; Kenny, The Aris- 
totelian Ethics, pp. 215-220, 225-230.) 
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for that is where Aristotle makes happiness the focal point of practical 
reasoning. But I shall argue that when we look carefully, what we find 
him saying is this: happiness is the ultimate end for the sake of which one 
should always act. That is quite different from the claim that one’s own 
happiness is the ultimate end of one’s actions.” Aristotle's idea, as | want 
to construe it, is that whether we act for our own sake, or for the sake of 
others, or both, happiness (our own or another’s) is the good we are ul- 
timately trying to attain. He never says, in Book |, that one’s ultimate 
end should simply be one's own happiness, and that the happiness of 
others should be promoted only as a means to one's own. Such an instru- 
mentalist attitude towards others would of course conflict with his idea 
that in the best relationships we seek the good of others for their sake. 
Aristotle's conception of friendship makes it clear that the happiness of 
certain others should, by itself, provide us with a reason for action. And 
зо we should not read Book 1 in a way that conflicts with this. In saying 
that our ultimate end is and should be happiness, Aristotle must be taken 
to mean that ultimately we are and should be aiming at someone's happi- 
ness, whether our own or another's. 

The NE opens with the observation that every craft and decision aims 
at some good (1094a1-2), but it does not claim that every craft and deci- 
sion aims at the good of the craftsman or the decision maker. On the 
contrary, it is obvious from the examples Aristotle uses that crafts typi- 
ally aim at the good of someone other than the craftsman, Medicine aims 
at health (a8); this does not mean that the doctor's task is to promote his 
‘own health, and that he ministers to others as a means to an ultimate end 
that is self-interested. Aristotle's point in 1.1, which I will discuss more 
fully in Chapter 4, is that ends can be arranged in a hierarchy; it is not 
that the hierarchy always terminates in one’s own good. 

The question of where this hierarchy ends is broached at the beginning 
of 1.2, where Aristotle claims that if there is some terminus to the hier- 
archy of goals (and surely, he says, there is), then we must examine what 
it is. That passage too will be explored more fully in Chapter 4, but for 
now we should notice that it contains no claim that we should try to attain 
that ultimate end only for ourselves: 


If there is some end of actions that we want because of itself, and we want the 
others because of this, and we don't choose all things because of something else 


© W. D. Ross says: "For the most part Aristotle's moral system is decidedly self-centered. 
Tti at his own eudaimonia, we ae told, that man aims and should aim” (Aristotle, р. 230). If 
the second sentence is meant to support the first, then Ross must mean that it is only or 
primarily "at his own eudaimonia . . . that man aims and should aim." But there simply are 
no passages to support this, and Ross cites none, despite his claim that this is something 
"we are told.” 
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(for they would thus proceed without limit, and desire would be empty and 
vain), it is obvious that this would be the good and the best. Well then, with a 
view го living, wouldn't knowledge of it have great weight, and wouldn't we, 
like archers, have a target, and be better able to strike where we should? 
(1094218-24) 


If we know what lies at the top of the hierarchy of ends, then that will 
and should have a profound impact on how we lead our lives. It will pro- 
vide us with a target at which we should aim, in all we do. Now, suppose 
the target turns out to be physical health (a conception of happiness men- 
tioned at 1.4 1095324). Nothing in the above passage suggests that, in that 
case, each of us should make our own health the ultimate end and pursue 
the health of others only as a means to our own. Rather, to equate hap- 
piness with health is to say what it is, ultimately, to benefit a person, 
Whether yourself or another: it means that your highest aim, when you 
promote your own good, should be health; and your highest aim, when 
you promote the good of others, should also be health. Similarly, when 
Aristotle concludes that happiness consists in virtuous activity, that pro- 
vides a standard at which one should always be aiming, whether that ac- 
tivity is one's own or that of others. 

Several lines after the above passage, Aristotle assigns the study of the 
good to the political craft, and takes the politician to be godlike because 
of his concern for the good of the whole community (10947-10). The 
NE is a treatise on politics because it guides the statesman’s decisions 
about how to promote the happiness of all the citizens: there is no sug- 
gestion, in Book 1 or elsewhere, that the politician should be concerned 
only with his own happiness, or that he seeks the well-being of the other 
citizens only as a means to his own. Aristotle thinks that the politician 
appropriately concerned with both his own happiness and that of others 
(X.7 1177614), and never says that his self-interested concern should al- 
ways take priority over his concern for the rest of the community. The 
Politics and the NE are incompatible with this form of egoism. Accord- 
ingly, the claims Aristotle makes in МЕТ about the centrality of happiness 
should not be misread as an assertion of the priority of one’s own happi- 
ness over that of others. 

Аз we have seen, Aristotle argues in IX.9 that a happy person needs 
virtuous friends, and this may contribute to the mistaken impression that 
Book 1 is to be read in an egoistic way. That is, we might take him to be 
assuming that the appropriate place to start, when one approaches ethical 
theory, is with one’s own happiness. The question whether one should 
have friends, and act for the sake of anyone besides oneself, is treated as a 
matter for investigation: if extending one's range of concern in this way 
maximizes one’s own happiness, then one should do so, and otherwise 
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пог. Eventually one sees, for reasons given in [Х.9, that in order to be 
happy, one needs friends; and since a friend is someone whose well-being 
is taken as a reason for action, it turns out that, for the sake of one's own 
happiness, one should act for the sake of others. 

But, for reasons given in 2.15, I am mystified by the notion that one's 
own good can provide a reason for benefiting others for their sake. And 
we have seen how to read IX.9 without invoking this obscure idea. In any 
case, there is no textual basis for thinking that, according to Aristotle, 
ethical theory should begin with the assumption that maximizing one's 
own good is reasonable, whereas wanting to promote the good of others 
for their sake is a questionable attitude whose merits need to be estab- 
lished. For Aristotle thinks that for one to become a good person, onc's 
emotional nature must be trained at an early point in one's childhood, so 
that one is eventually ready, as an adult, to harmonize the reasoning and 
nonreasoning parts of one's soul (X.9 1179b23-35). And no doubt the 
love a child has for his parents, siblings, and others who have helped him 
is part of the early experience that prepares the way for the more reflective 
life of an adult. Since friendship plays such an important role in a happy 
life, the childhood emotions that attach us to the good of others should 
be cultivated and rewarded. And so, when someone who has been prop- 
erly brought up starts thinking about the topics discussed in the NE, he 
will not be concerned solely with his own good, and will not subseribe 
to the opinion that his own optimal well-being always takes precedence 
over that of others. These are not attitudes Aristotle tries to justify by 
means of ethical theory, nor are they attitudes he thinks the student 
should bring to ethical theory. Instead, he takes his audience to be directly 
concerned with others besides themselves. When they try to determine 
what happiness is, this will have a great bearing on their lives, because 
when they understand what this target is, they will be better able to pro- 
mote their own well-being and that of all others with whom they are 
appropriately concerned. 

There is another way in which one might arrive at the view that, ac- 
cording to the NE, each person should maximize his own good. Aristotle 
is often thought to equate happiness with a composite of all the types of 
intrinsic goods there are. Since friendship is desirable in itself (УШ.В 
1159326), having friends is taken to be a component of my own happi- 
ness, and so my acts of friendship are always undertaken not only for my 
friends’ sake, but also for the sake of my own happiness. If, for example, 
a friend is ill, and I take time away from philosophy in order to help him, 
1 am both helping him and doing what is best from my own point of 
view. For my own good consists not just in contemplation, but in friend- 
ship as well, and on certain occasions the mixed nature of the good re- 
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quires me to give up a certain amount of philosophical activity for the 
sake of my friendship.” 

But I will argue that, according to Aristotle, happiness consists in just 
опе type of good—virtuous activity. It is not a composite of virtuous 
activity and friendship, or any other composite; for the passages on which 
such an interpretation rests have been misread. Our discussion of contem- 
plation in X.7-8 has led to the conclusion that, according to Aristotle, the 
more contemplative activity a life has, the better a life it is. Accordingly, 
the choice between contemplation and helping a friend is a choice be- 
tween an act that maximizes my own good and one that maximizes the 
good of another person. The reason one should help a friend in certain 
circumstances is that the optimal good of others sometimes has priority 
over one’s own. Without this widely accepted assumption, Aristotle's de- 
fense of the philosophical life would require a rejection of the kind of 
behavior typically expected of virtuous individuals.“ 





2.19. Suaren Goons 


On my interpretation, a boundary of sorts separates the happiness of each 
individual from that of every other: My happiness consists entirely in my 
level of virtuous activity, and your happiness consists entirely in your 
level of virtuous activity. The happiness of an individual is not a compos- 
ite of goods possessed by that individual and goods possessed by others, 


© This is Irwin's view. In the introduction to his translation, p. xvii, he considers the 
‘objection that Aristotle's moral theory rests on “an immoral and objectionable version of 
egoism” and replies that this criticism "rests on a mistake about the relation between hap- 
piness and other intrinsic goods," citing his notes to 109763 and 1170b5. The former note. 
says that happiness is inclusive of all intrinsic goods, and the latter says that “having friends 
is a part of my happiness.” 
© There is a further argument that is sometimes used to show that Aristotle is an egoist. 
He says hat a person who has practical wisdom can deliberate well “about the things that. 
эге good and advantageous for himself” (V1.5 1140426-7). Hardie, Aristotle's Ethical Theory, 
р. 215, takes this as evidence of n “egoistic account of practical activity,” and connects this 
passage with Aristotle's view that the ultimate end is contemplation—another doctrine that 
comnts Arno era Hat's pion ры me 18 bo, Бы 106-7 do 
the person of practical wisdom thinks only of his own good, or that he always 
Placa ha good aron dai of others. Artie thinks det, in onde to arriva st proper 
conception of one's own good. one must have a general conception of the good for all 
human beings; anyone who has this is equipped to promote the good of others, and not just 
his own. This point is made explicit at 114067-10: people like Pericles are credited with 
practical wisdom because they contemplate what is good for themselves and for human 
beings. I take Aristotle to be rejecting the view (discussed at VI 8 114241-9) that politicians 
are mere busybodies and that practical wisdom should be attributed only to those who keep. 
to themselves. After all, he takes the political life to be second only to the philosophical life. 
At 114249-10 he distances himself from those who say that a political ife is incompatible 
with practical wisdom. 
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Of course, this does not mean that human beings arc or should be un- 
affected by the lives of others. For one thing, the way other people treat 
us has a great causal influence on the degree to which we can engage in 
virtuous activities. If they deny us opportunities for political activity, or 
prohibit the study of theoretical subjects, then obviously our chances of 
leading happy lives are diminished. Furthermore, as we have seen, Aris- 
totle believes that we should not be concerned solely with our own hap- 
piness; instead, the misfortunes of our parents or friends may require us 
to take time away from our own projects. A good person not only feels 
pain when he learns of the misfortunes of friends, but also acts in ways 
that alleviate those misfortunes, even if doing so is not optimal from his 
own point of view. So when my family or friends suffer in various ways, 
and their lives are less happy, my own happiness will diminish as well, if 
I am aware of what has happened to them, and have the appropriate 
amount of concern for their well-being 

Still, their well-being and mine do not consist in the same individual 
goods. As I have said, my happiness consists in my virtuous activity; their 
happiness consists in theirs. The fact that my happiness is not a composite 
of an activity of my soul and the activities of other souls does not imply 
that I have no concern for anyone's good but my own. And although I 
may share in the good and bad fortune of my friends, this talk of “shar- 
ing” must be interpreted in causal terms: learning of their misfortunes 
brings me pain and causes me to alter my plans in appropriate ways. But 
1 do not share in their fortunes in the sense that their happiness is a com- 
ponent of my own; their loss of happiness is not in itselfa loss of happiness 
for me as well, apart from its effect on me. 

Although my own happiness consists solely in the degree to which 1 
have one type of good—virtuous activity—there are many other goods 
that I need as well. To engage in this activity over the course of a lifetime, 
I must have such other goods as health and strength. These goods are 
mine simply because the body that has these properties is mine. Now, I 
take Aristotle to be saying in 1.9-11 that some of the particular goods that 
belong to one person can also belong to another person, by virtue of the 
fact that the two individuals are closely related. Му child's success in his 
virtuous activity, for example, can be a good that I have. It belongs to 
him because itis a feature of his soul, and it belongs to me as well simply 
because he is my child. If some great good fortune has befallen my child, 
then whether I realize it or not, I have been fortunate as well, Even if ат 
no longer alive, it is good for me that my child is doing well. And yet, 
the good I have by virtue of my child's success is not a component of my 
happiness, for my happiness consists in the activities | undertook when I 
was alive, and it cannot be increased or diminished by anything that be- 
falls others after I dic. So, in addition to the goods that are normally taken 
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to be mine—goods of my soul, goods of my body, honors I have re- 
ceived, friends I have made—there are goods that are mine because they 
belong to others to whom I am closely related. My happiness is not a 
composite of two or more of these goods, but consists only in the vir- 
tuous activities of my own soul. 

I think support for this interpretation can be found in the discussion of 
good and bad fortune in 1.9-11. In these chapters, Aristotle takes up So- 
lon's dictum that no one should be counted happy until his life is over 
(1100a10-21). That piece of advice is based on the assumption that the 
future may bring many reversals of fortune, and so even if someone 
seems to be faring well thus far, it may turn out that his НЁ is not a good 
one. Solon infers that it is only after someone has died that a secure judg- 
ment can be made about his life. But Aristotle points out (218-31) that if 
‘one follows Solon's line of reasoning to its limits, postmortem judgments 
may also require revision. А person can receive goods and evils after he 
has died: for example, he may be honored or dishonored, and his children 
(and their children) may do well or suffer misfortunes. If Solon has a good 
argument for withholding cudaimonistic judgments about a person's life 
until his death, then that same argument would require us always to with- 
hold judgment. And that conclusion is absurd. But, Aristotle thinks, itis 
also absurd to claim that, once you are dead, the fortunes or misfortunes 
of your descendants have nothing to do with you (429-31). 

He agrees with Solon that we should make judgments about a person's 
happiness only if those judgments are relatively secure (11001-12), but 
points out that his own conception of happiness gives these judgments 
the requisite degree of stability (7-22). Virtuous activities are likely to 
endure, and a person who has developed the virtues will be stymied in 
his activity only if he suffers misfortunes that are far greater than ordinary 
(1100622-1101a13). If we correctly and justifiably believe that someone's 
life has been going well, then it is unlikely to change so much that we 
would want to revise our judgment. For whether or not someone is 
happy (that is, is engaged in virtuous activity) does not depend on 
whether he is lucky or unlucky in small matters. And even when great 
misfortunes do occur, depriving the individual of the resources he needs 
for the regular exercise of virtue, we can still say that he was happy for a 
certain considerable period of his life.® 


1ке 110136-16 to be saying that а period of happiness can be succeeded by one of 
unhappiness, which can in turn be followed by a new period of happiness, and so on. But 
1101216-21 proposes that judgments about a person's present happiness contain an implicit 
prediction about the future, n which case later misfortunes can undermine the present claim 
that a person is now happy. It is unclear whether Aristotle accepts this proposal See Irwin's 
translation, notes to 1101216-21. This issue is more fully discussed in his "Permanent Hap- 
piness: Aristotle and Solon.” 
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But what about the fortunes of descendants, and their potential for un- 
doing a person after he has died? In 1.11, Aristotle returns to this puzzle, 
and provides the following solution: Good and bad fortune vary greatly 
їп magnitude, and the time when they occur has a bearing on this differ- 
ence; events that occur after death are less important than those that occur 
while one is alive (1101228-34). Accordingly, the admission that the dead 
share in good and evil requires no reversal in our judgments of eudaimonia: 
"If anything penetrates to them, whether it is good or the opposite, it is 
something feeble and small, either in itself or for them, and its quantity 
and quality do not make happy those who are not, nor does it take 
blessedness away from those who are” (1101b1-5). What underlies this 
solution is the claim, which Aristotle emphasizes throughout 1.10, that 
happiness is an activity.“ Since the dead are no longer active, their former 
happiness or unhappiness is a settled matter, even though they can con- 
tinue to accumulate goods and evils. For happiness docs not consist in 
possessing the sorts of goods that we can have even after we die. I take 
Aristotle to be saying that although our happiness is affected by the for- 
tunes of our friends when we and they are alive, this is no longer true 
when one dies and one’s friends (or family) remain alive. When all are 
alive, the good fortune of the others can causally affect one's virtuous 
activities; but when one dies, these activities cease, and they cannot be 
impeded or enhanced by the fortunes of others 

Notice that when you, your friends, and your children are all alive, the 
good fortune of one is also a good for all the others, whether they know 
about that good fortune or not (1100а19-21): just as it is a good for a dead 
parent when his children fare well, so too it is a good for a living parent 
when his children fare well, even if he is not aware of their success. But 
the goods we share in by virtue of our close relations with others are not 
components of our happiness, even when we are alive. And therefore 
goods we receive after we die can make no difference to our well-being. 
Judgments about someone's happiness are fairly stable while he is alive, 
and absolutely stable once his life is over; and this is compatible with the 
admission that good things and bad things can happen to you even when 
you do not realize it—even when you are dead. 

Suppose Aristotle had opted for the view that a person's happiness con- 
sists not only in certain goods of his soul, but also in the happiness of 
other people with whom he is closely connected (such as friends, parents, 
and children). He would then have to face a number of serious problems. 
For example: 

(1) If one of the goods that A possesses is B's happiness, then A should 


© See 1100414, 1100610, 1100613, 1100619-20, 1100630, 1101-14-15. Some of these pas- 
sages will be more fully discussed in Chapter 4. 
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be at least as happy as B. But suppose A dies and B continues to live a 
good life. Why not say that A is still happy, even though he is dead? He 
can still possess goods after he is dead, and one of the goods he continues 
to possess is the happiness of B. And by having the happiness of B as one 
of his goods, he should be at least as happy as В. How can Aristotle main- 
tain his position that the term of one’s happiness does not extend beyond 
one's life? 

(2) Suppose a woman has a son who leads a happy life. If his happiness 
is among the goods she possesses, then she should be at least as happy as 
he is, even though she leads a sheltered life that contains no philosophical 
or political activity. How can Aristotle defend his view that in order to 
be happy one must fully develop the ethical virtues and lead a political or 
intellectual life? 

(3) If a son's philosophical activity is among the goods his father has, 
then why should a son diminish that activity in order to minister to his 
father's physical needs? The son's contemplation is the best good he has, 
and if that good belongs to his father, then it is the father's best good too. 
So it seems that the son will make his best contribution to his father's 
well-being by simply continuing to contemplate, and ignoring his fa- 
ther's weak physical condition. If Aristotle accepts this, then his concep- 
tion of proper behavior among parents and children is radically at odds 
with conventional opinion. And yet, when he discusses the proper rela- 
tions among family members, he relies on common opinion. 

(4) If, because of our close connection, I have all the goods you have, 
and you have all the goods I have, then we are equally happy, even if one 
of us engages in more outstanding activities than the other. But, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, virtuous individuals rightly have a desire to outdo each 
other in moral competition. If one of us is going to excel the other in 
virtue, then I want that higher level of virtue to be mine, not yours. But 
if my happiness includes both my level of virtuous activity and yours, 
then it should not matter to me whose level is higher. 

All of these problems are easily solved by the same levelheaded princi- 
ple: a person’s happiness consists only in his own activity, and is not a 
composite of the activity of several individuals. This allows Aristotle to 
hold that we are not happy when we are dead, and that women should 
not be considered happy simply because of their love of their children. 
‘Traditional family obligations are preserved because Aristotle recognizes 
that what is best for parents need not be best for their children. Even 
though a child’s successful pursuit of a theoretical life may be a good pos- 
sessed by his parents, it is not a good in which their happiness consists, 
and his debt to them is not discharged by simply carrying on with his 
work. Finally, moral competition makes perfect sense if each person's 
level of happiness depends solely on the level of his own accomplishment. 
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In a sense, friends share in one another's success, since the accomplish- 
ments of one are a good possessed by all. But happiness consists in exer- 
cising the moral or intellectual skills of one's own soul, and is not a com- 
posite of accomplishments. 


2.20. Concıusion 


We have scen that maximizing egoism is too simple a theory to impose 
on Aristotle's moral thought. He clearly believes that the good of one’s 
family, friends, and fellow citizens by itself provides a reason for action. 
So reading him as a pure egoist is out of the question. But it is almost as 
implausible to read him as a combative egoist. He does not condone 
harming others as a means to one's own good. Even when he defends 
self-love, he insists that those who properly love themselves most of all 
will give others no grounds for complaint. So, if he is any kind of maxi- 
mizing egoist, he must be a benign egoist. In that case, he would take it 
to be an ultimate principle that each person should maximize his own 
good. He would be saying that reasons of self-interest always have greater 
weight than other-regarding considerations. And he would be assuming. 
that when we have a proper conception of our self-interest, we can never 
come into conflict with others. In light of his defense of self-love in IX.8, 
itis understandable that such a doctrine should be attributed to him. 

T have argued, however, that there is a good deal in Aristotle that does 
not fit this picture. To begin with, he has a conception of the good that 
allows for the possibility of conflict between individuals. If happiness 
consists in the fullest amount of philosophical or political activity, then 
maximizing my good would in many circumstances bring me into con- 
flict with others. Aristotle recognizes that attaining happiness requires at 
least a moderate level of material resources, and nothing guarantees that 
опе person's possession of the most desirable amount will always leave as 
much for others as they could profitably use. Furthermore, a number of 
his political doctrines cannot easily be reconciled with maximizing ego- 
ism. For example, his defense of slavery implies that when a slave prop- 
erly serves his master, his other-regarding reasons have greater weight 
than his self-regarding reasons. Similarly, his defense of ostracism and his 
belief that the polis has priority over any one of its equal members suggest 
that conflicts of interest are possible, and should be reconciled in the com- 
munity's favor. He believes that we owe certain other individuals—such 
as our parents and fellow citizens—an appropriate form of behavior, and 
the rightness of such treatment does not depend on its maximizing one’s 
good. We should help our parents when they are old, whether this fosters 
our philosophical and political careers or not. 

In light of these facts, it seems best not to impose a simplistic maxi- 
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mizing formula on Aristotle's conception of human relations. Although 
he does claim that one should love oneself most of all, his arguments 
show that he is endorsing fair moral competition, and so he is not com- 
mitted to denying the possibility of conflict berween the optimal good of 
different individuals. I conclude that if Aristotle equates an individual's 
happiness with the virtuous activity of that individual, and not with some 
larger composite of goods, then he is not a maximizing egoist. Of course, 
this way of understanding Aristotelian happiness requires further sup- 
port. In Chapter 3, we must look once again at Aristotle's defense of the 
philosophical life, and then, in Chapters 4-6, we must see how that de- 
fense flows from the conception of happiness put forward in NEI. 


СНАРТЕВ ТНВЕЕ 





Philosophy and Other Goods 


3.1. An Overview 


In this chapter, I return to Aristotle's conception of the philosophical life, 
and to the problem of how it is tied to his treatment of happiness in Book 
Tof the NE. In particular, we need to consider several portions of X.7-8. 
that might mislead us into thinking that this late segment of the NE is 
radically at odds with the rest of his work. As I see it, when Aristotle 
argues on behalf of contemplation, he does not turn his back on the goods 
and psychological assumptions that play an important role in the rest of 
the NE. To support my reading, | will consider a number of those 
goods—pleasure, friendship, ethical virtue—and explain why they are in- 
cluded within the philosophical life. Our treatment of these topics will 
lead us through several of the arguments Aristotle gives in defense of con- 
templation. We will thus move beyond the narrow focus of Chapter 1, 
which considered only one argument (the argument from divinity: X.8 
1178b7-32) for equating perfect happiness with contemplation 

But I will not yet try to give a full explanation of why Aristotle thinks 
that the best human life is devoted to theory: that will be possible only 
after we have examined the function argument of NE 1.7. Nor will this 
chapter address all legitimate doubts about whether the discussions of 
happiness in Books I and X can be made consistent. For we must still 
determine whether Book I treats happiness as a composite of all intrinsic 
goods. Instead, my aim at present is to propose a way of integrating Ar- 
istotle's two treatments of happiness, and the material that falls between 
them. By a series of small steps, I will try to argue for this synoptic inter- 
pretation, and to disarm some objections to it. Once the reader has this 
larger picture of the NE in mind, we can turn to the heart of Aristotle's 
conception of human well-being, in Book I. 

On my reading of the NE, Aristotle thinks that the ideal life for human 
beings is one in which we cngage in theoretical activity on a regular basis. 
Furthermore, I take him to be saying that there is no such thing as too 
much philosophy for one's own good. The more such activity a life has, 
the better a life it is. But I also believe that, according to the NE, we must 
have many other goods besides contemplation if we are to lead a life in 
which we are regularly occupied with theoretical studies. Though perfect 
happiness consists in contemplation alone, that good is just the pinnacle 
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of a large hierarchy of goods, cach of which plays a role in promoting the 
philosophical life. To contemplate over a long period of time, we need 
not only theoretical wisdom, but the ethical virtues, friends, physical 
pleasure, honor, health, financial resources, and so on. Human beings are 
not gods, for we can engage in contemplation over an extended period of 
time only if we recognize the normal features of the human situation: we 
сап attain our good only by uniting together in communities, and only 
by providing ourselves with various material resources. Without physical 
security, health, and like-minded friends, the philosophical life of any 
normal human being becomes difficult at best. 

То what extent should these subordinate ends be pursued? According 
to the interpretation I shall be defending, Aristotle thinks that the best a 
person can do for himself is to pursue cach subordinate good to the extent 
that it contributes to his own perfect happiness. In other words, a per- 
son's good is optimized when contemplation is pursued without limit, 
and all other goods besides this should be promoted to the extent that 
they contribute to contemplation. There are upper and lower bounds to 
the value of all other goods besides theoretical activity, and this good 
alone is valuable without limit. 

For example, consider a person who cuts back on the amount of phil- 
osophical activity he engages in, because he wants (for his own sake) to 
engage in feats of outstanding ethical virtue. As read Aristotle, he would 
say that such a person attaches too much weight to ethical and too little 
to philosophical activity. He is making his life less happy by cutting back 
оп the best activity in order to make room for one that is inferior. Of 
course, there may be excellent reasons for setting aside one's theoretical 
work and engaging in ethical acts instead: the well-being of others may 
vitally depend on it. But in these cases, one's act is justified because it is 
sometimes appropriate to benefit others for their sake, even if this dimin- 
ishes one’s own happiness to some extent. The best amount of ethical 
activity со engage in, from one’s own point of view, is the amount that 
will best promote one’s theoretical interests. This does not mean that 
there is some one right number of ethical acts. Rather, it means that we 
have a guideline for establishing the best upper and lower limits for en- 
‘gaging in this kind of activity. And similarly for all other goods: physical 
pleasure promotes one’s happiness to the extent that it facilitates the in- 
tellectual lie; the right number of friends to have is the number that best 
promotes one’s theoretical activities; the best level of wealth is the one 
that frees one for intellectual work without burdening one with unnec- 
essary financial responsibilities; and so on. 

It should be remembered, however, that Aristotle has an account of 
what the second-best human life is: if one cannot engage in theoretical 
activity, ог if one owes it to others not to do so, then one should devote 
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oneself instead to the cultivation and full exercise of the moral virtues. If 
a life must be devoid of theoretical activity, then the best one can do is to 
engage in ethical activity 25 much as possible. And this too provides a 
standard for determining the extent to which lesser goods should be pur- 
sued: for such a person, the right number of friends, the right amount of 
physical pleasure, and so on is the amount that best promotes the ethical 
life. Notice that the upper and lower limits set by ethical activity and 
those set by philosophical activity may sometimes be the same: for ex- 
ample, the best number of friends to have may be any number between 
two limits, whether one is leading a philosophical or a political life. But 
this will not be true in all cases. If one is leading a political life, then one 
will need far more political power than it would be advisable for a philos- 
орһег to have. 

should also be noticed that these two standards—philosophical and 
ethical activity—can be applied to one's treatment of others, as well as to 
the design of one’s own life. The ideal way го promote the good of others 
is to help them arrange their lives in such a way that they contemplate as 
much as possible, But Aristotle assumes that the number of people who 
are suited to such a life is small, and so in most cases one best promotes 
the good of others by using virtuous practical activity as a standard. The 
best one can do to help most people is to promote their ability to lead an 
ethically virtuous life; all of their other goods should be arranged in a way 
that facilitates their achievement of this second-best end. Accordingly, a 
political leader will adjust the level of resources in a community so that 
they are neither too great nor too small: crafts, drama, wealth, and so on 
should be regulated with a view to their effect on the citizens’ ability to 
develop and exercise the ethical virtues. 

So, whether one leads philosophical life or not, one should always 
appeal to some form of virtuous activity (theoretical or practical) as one’s 
standard in determining how to promote the good of a human being. 
And these standards should be used both when the human being in ques- 
tion is oneself and when he is someone else. Such a standard does not tell 
us how much weight to attach to one person's good as opposed to that of 
others. Aristotle does provide some general guidelines for dealing with 
interpersonal conflicts: for example, we owe a great debt to our parents 
and friends, and they should receive more attention than strangers. But 
contemplation and virtuous activity are not proposed as goods to which 
we should appeal in resolving conflicts between different individuals. Ar- 
istotle is not saying that since philosophical activity is the highest good, 
the well-being of a philosopher always takes precedence over the good of 
а nonphilosopher. Similarly, he does not believe that if one owes a debt 
to a person of middling character, but a person of superior virtue can 
make better use of the money, then one should help the latter, rather than 
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repay one's debt (IX.2 1164b30-34). The superiority of contemplation 
and ethical activity to all other goods is a fact to which we should appeal 
when we are trying to decide what will be in a person's best interests. 
What to do when there is a conflict between the good of several individ- 
vals is a further question. 


3.2. Too Мосн ano Тоо тт 


The interpretation sketched in the preceding section can be defended only 
by means of a thorough discussion of NE I and its connection with X.7- 
8. 1 will undertake that task in Chapter 4. For now, I will try to explain 
what motivates my reading, and why I think it is viable. 

T will argue that in Book I Aristotle identifies happiness with only one 
type of good—virtuous activity. I take him to mean by this that happiness 
consists either in excellent theoretical activity or in excellent practical ac- 
tivity. That is, to lead our lives well, we should make one of these goods 
our ultimate end, and all other goods should be sought for the sake of 
‘one of these highest goals. In Book I, Aristotle leaves aside the question 
of whether one of these ultimate ends is a better choice than the other, 
but in X.7-8 he argues that a life lived for the sake of philosophical activ- 
ity is superior to one devoted to moral activity. Accordingly, the best 
among happy lives is that of a person who regularly contemplates and 
who chooses all other goods for the sake of contemplation. The second- 
best life is that of a person who regularly engages in political activity and 
who pursues all other goals with an eye to this ultimate end. 

Now, since Aristotle thinks (1.12 110224) chat everything we do is 
and should be done for the sake of happiness (our own or another's or 
both), his identification of happiness with virtuous activity alone com- 
mits him to a certain attitude towards other types of good: we should 
pursue them only to the extent that doing so promotes our ability to en- 
gage in virtuous activity. Since happiness is virtuous activity, and we 
should act only for the sake of happiness, there is no reason to have more 
other goods than are needed in order to sustain a virtuous life. And of 
course we should not have so few of these subordinate goods that our 
ability to lead such a life is impaired. So, Aristotle thinks that once we 
recognize what the ultimate end of our lives should be, this provides us 
with the appropriate standard for determining the extent to which lesser 
goods should be pursued. If we are to engage regularly in virtuous activ- 
ity—of whichever form—over a long period of time, then, as Aristotle 
puts it, we must be “sufficiently equipped” with other goods besides this: 
“What then prevents us from saying that a happy person is someone who 
is active in accordance with perfect virtue and who is sufficiently 
equipped with external goods, not for some chance period of time, but 
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for a perfect life?” (1.10 1101214-16). What Aristotle means here by “per- 
fect virtue” is an important and difficult question, which we will discuss 
in Chapter 4. Setting that problem aside for the moment, it is reasonable 
to take him to be saying here that when it comes to external goods, the 
question of how much is enough is to be answered by determining the 
contribution they make to perfect virtuous activity. To have too few ex- 
ternal goods is to have so few that one’s pursuit of virtuous activity is 
impaired. Similarly, to have more than one needs is to have more than is 
necessary from the point of view of such activity. And Aristotle believes 
(Х.8 1179a1-9) that a moderate supply of external goods is all we need in 
order to lead the philosophical life. In any case, when it comes to goods 
other than virtuous activity, there is no such thing as an appropriate 
amount, apart from the question of how these goods are related to vir- 
tuous activity. It provides the standard for determining the extent to 
which they should be pursued. 

Another passage that suggests this same picture can be found in the 
discussion of pleasure in Book VII. After asserting that a virtuous person 
will no longer be happy if he falls upon great misfortunes, Aristotle notes 
that our vulnerability to chance has misled some into identifying happi- 
ness with good fortune: “Because fortune is needed in addition, it seems 
to some that good fortune is the same as happiness. But it isn't, for even 
it is an impediment when it is excessive, and perhaps it is no longer right 
to call it good fortune. For itis in relation to happiness that it has a limit 
(horos)" (VII.13 1153b21-5). To see whether a chance occurrence is good 
for a person, and how good it is, we must determine how it has affected 
his virtuous activity. If it increases his level of wealth, for example, it may 
provide him with the resources he needs in order to carry out some out- 
standing project for the community; and by enabling him to engage in 
irtuous activity, it will increase his level of happiness. On the other 
hand, an increase in wealth may make no contribution at all to a person's. 
well-being: since an increase in wealth is not in itself an increase in hap- 
piness, a windfall may do one no good. And Aristotle suggests that great 
resources can even detract from one’s level of virtuous activity. Ostra- 
cism, as we saw in Chapter 2, provides him with one example, but he 
may be thinking of other cases as well. Perhaps, if one is leading а life 
devoted to theoretical studies, too much wealth brings attentions or ге- 
sponsibilities that impede one’s favored activities. In any case, when Ar- 
istotle says that happiness provides a limit to good fortune, he means that 
we should wish for only that level of fortune that enhances our virtuous 
activity. More generally, the right level for any good other than happiness 
is the level at which it best contributes to one of the ultimate ends in 
which happiness consists. 

This concern with quantitative questions—how much of any good is 
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the right amount?—begins with a remark Aristotle makes in 1.2. Having 
posed the question of what the ultimate end is, he argues that the science 
devoted to the study of this question is politics. And to defend this con- 
nection between politics and the ultimate end, he takes note of the au- 
thoritative position of politics with respect to other pursuits. “It deter- 
mines which of the sciences are needed in cities, and what sorts of things 
each person should learn, and to what extent (mechri іноз)" (1094a28-b2), 

To determine the extent to which music, drawing, gymnastics, or any 
other subject should be studied, politics must look to the ultimate end of 
human life. How large a role they should play depends on the value of the 
goods they provide, and these goods are in turn assessed by the contri- 
bution they make to virtuous activity. So, in looking for an ultimate end, 

Aristotle is looking for a way to determine, for any given good, how 
much is too much and how little too little. Since ethically virtuous activ- 
ity is the highest end that all citizens are capable of, the goal of politics is 
to foster the practical virtues and to regulate all other ends and pursuits 
so that they contribute to this goal. 

Aristotle's conception of politics rests on the assumption that no spe- 
cialized craft has the resources for understanding how worthwhile its end 
is, and that such normative questions can be properly answered only by 
undertaking a study of human happiness. The doctor's study of health 
can tell him what physical condition it consists in, and how it is most 
effectively attained or safeguarded, but it does not tell him how good it is 
or why it is good. Medical science just assumes that health is a good and 
carries on from there. To determine how large a role health should play 
in human life, we must ask what our ultimate end should be: does it con- 
sist partly or wholly in health, or is health instead valuable because it 
promotes some further good? Similarly, the trained musician does not 
learn, by virtue of that training, how large a role music should play in 
human life. No study that bypasses the question of what human well- 
being consists in can assess the worth of its own goal. And since Aristotle 
argues that the ultimate end of every political community and every in- 
dividual should be some form of virtuous activity, he must say that 
health, music, and all other goods should be valued and pursued to the 
extent that they make some contribution to philosophical or moral activ- 
ity. 

‘These points are made explicit in Politics VILl, where Aristotle 
sketches the conception of happiness that will guide his construction of 
an ideal state. Like any instrument, external goods have a limit (peras) 
beyond which they are of no use and may even do harm (1323b7-10); 
happiness consists not in them, but in goods of the soul, for the more we 
have of these goods, the better off we are (b10-11). And just as in NE X.8 
Aristotle appeals to the activity of the gods to support his conception of 
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happiness, so in Politics УП.1 he tries to justify his conception of happi- 
ness by pointing out that the gods lack external goods without suffering 
any loss in happiness (b23-6).! Accordingly, the degree to which we are 
happy is the degree to which we possess the goods of the soul (b21-3), 
and external goods are important only to the extent that they promote 
these further ends. 

In searching for an answer to the question of how much of any good is 
the right amount, Aristotle scems to be looking for a mean between сх- 
tremes, and this of course puts us in mind of his famous doctrine of the 
mean. But precisely what does that doctrine amount to, and how is it 
connected with his search for an ultimate end? I will turn to these ques- 
tions in Chapter 6. For now, I will simply note that Aristotle wants his 
notion of a mean to provide substantive answers to quantitative ques- 
tions. Having organized his treatment of the ethical virtues in Books Il- 
IV around the mean, he complains at the beginning of VI that what he 
has said so far is too weak: 





In all the states mentioned, as well as others, there is a certain target to which 
the person who has reason looks as he tightens or relaxes; and there is а certain. 
horos [limit, standard, boundary, definition] of the mean states. . . . To say this 
is true, but not precise. .. . Ifone had only this, one would be none the wiser. 
For example, [one would be none the wiser about] what sorts of things must. 
be applied to the body if someone were to say: whatever medical science pre- 
scribes, and as the one who has this [science applies them]. Therefore, this also 
holds for the states of the soul: one must not only say this thing truly, but one. 
must also determine what the right reason is and what is its horos, (VI.I 
113821-34) 


He offers to remedy this weakness in the remainder of Book VI by dis- 
cussing the virtues of the rational soul, but it is not clear how that discus- 
sion makes the doctrine of the mean a more substantive guide to action. 
According to the interpretation I shall defend, Aristotle's idea is that his 


э Note that Aristotle here violates the rule that, according to Nussbaum, he imposes on 
himself throughout his practical works (with the sole exception of NE X.7-8) She takes 
him to believe that practical philosophy must not draw any conclusions about how humans 
should live from information about how the god ive. "The life ofa divine being might be 
Ever so admirable but the study of this fe, insofar ai ies beyond our capabilities, is not 
pertinent to the practical aim of ethics” (The Fragility of Good, р. 293). This does not 
Accurately represent Aristote s view in the NE (at X 8 shows) orn the Pole (at VILL 
shows), Nussbaum’ idea that Aristotelian ethics must be insulated from theology й based 
on false inferences fom the texts cited in Chapter 1, mote 43. 

З Aristotle here takes up a thread keft hanging at 112 11036314. Though NE VI is also 
one of the books of the EE, NE И is not common to the two treatises, and it explicitly calls 
for farther clarification of “the right reason." Because of this connection between NEW and 
VLL, we cannot take the questions raised in the later chapter to belong solely to the EE 
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treatment of practical and theoretical wisdom, and his assessment of their 
relative worth in X.7-8, will give us a far more precise idea of how to 
lead our lives. Once we know what practical and theoretical wisdom are, 
and once we decide which is the superior virtue, we will have developed 
our conception of happiness so that it is precise enough to tell us how 
much honor, wealth, pleasure, and so on is too much and how littl is too 
little. If we simply know that we should not have too many or too few of 
these goods, we have no standard for decision making. But when we take 
our ultimate aim to be the exercise of either theoretical or practical wis- 
dom (integrated with the ethical virtues), then we can strengthen the doc- 
trine of the mean so that it has real substance: we should pursue the lesser 
goods, and adjust our emotions, in such a way that we are best able to 
lead the philosophical life or, if that option is unavailable, the political life. 


3.3. THE PROBLEM or Intrinsic GOODS 


One of the many objections that can be made to the interpretation I have 
‚just outlined is that it takes Aristotle to be treating all goods other than 
virtuous activity as though they had purely instrumental value. On my 
reading, he believes that every good other than virtuous activity should 
be pursued only to the extent that it promotes that activity. But it is un- 
controversial that, according to Aristotle, other goods besides virtuous 
activity are desirable in themselves (see, for example, 1.7 10972-4). And 
it may be thought that, in his opinion, our decision making should be 
sensitive to this difference between goods that are desirable in themselves 
and those that are not: the fact that a good is intrinsically good should 
give it greater weight than it would have if it were desirable only as a 
means. Since a purely instrumental good is one that is desirable only to 
the extent that it promotes something else, an intrinsic good must be one 
that has some value beyond any instrumental worth it may have. And 
decision making that ignores that additional source of value is defective. 
Accordingly, in order to decide how to act, we must assess each good 
at its true worth, apart from its role in promoting other goods. We must 
develop a sense of how important virtuous activity, pleasure, honon 
friends, and so on are, and we must not pursue any of these goods merely 
to the extent that it promotes one or more others. The proper level of 
physical pleasure, for example, must be greater than the level that would 
be appropriate if it were merely a means to virtuous activity.’ Accord- 


> This is explicit in Cooper, RHGA. pp. 109-110. He says that Aristotle assigns to phys- 
ical pleasures ^a value of their own, albeit a small one, and treats them as worth giving up 
some amount of thinking in order to enjoy” (p. 109). More generally, he holds that Aris- 
totle's discussion of the ethical virtues is "constructed on the assumption that there is a 
plurality of independent values which it ıs the function of the moral virtues to support, each 
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ingly, Aristotle must believe that happiness consists in all such intrinsic 
goods. He thinks that we should always act for the sake of happiness, and 
there will be times when we should pursue physical pleasure just for it- 
self, even though our doing so does not contribute to virtuous activity or 
any other good. On those occasions, we will be pursuing pleasure just 
because it is one of the components of happiness. 

My arguments against this widely accepted picture of the NE are yet 
to come. I will try to show in Chapter 4 that Aristotle identifies happiness 
with virtuous activity alone, even though he realizes that other goods 
besides this are desirable in themselves. And in Chapter 5, 1 will argue 
that the "inclusivist" conception of happiness put forward in the preced- 
ing paragraph lacks sound textual support. There simply is no good evi- 
dence that in the NE Aristotle identifies happiness with a composite of 
virtuous activity and other intrinsic goods—though there is one passage, 
cited in the Introduction, that has led many readers to this misinterpre- 
tation (1.7 1097b14-20). 

But I believe that this common misreading of the NE is encouraged by 
а preconception of what Aristotle must mean when he says that certain 
goods are desirable in themselves. That preconception is the one just de- 
scribed: if a good is desirable in itself, then it must be given more weight 
in decision making than it would appropriately receive if it had merely 
instrumental value. To think otherwise is in effect to collapse the distinc- 
tion between goods that are desirable in themselves and goods that are 
not. This preconception about intrinsic value is not based on anything 
Aristotle says, but is simply our own prejudice about what he must mean 
if he is to make sense. And the way to rid ourselves of this prejudice is to 
examine the text and let it determine the meaning of Aristotle's distinc- 
tion between intrinsic and instrumental value. This is a task I will under- 
take later (sce 5.12-14). What I will do now is consider two goods that he 
takes to be desirable in themselves: amusements and friends. The right 
amount of amusement, he believes, is the amount that best promotes vir- 
tuous activity. And similarly the right number of friends to have is the 
number that we need for such activity. So he sees no incompatibility be- 
tween saying that a good is desirable in itself and saying that it should be 











at its appropriate level” (р. 110). 1 think that part of this fs perfectly correct: Aristotle be- 
eves that physical pleasures and certain other goods are "independent values," in the sense 
that each is desirable in itself. But I do not accept Cooper's inference (not based on anything. 
in Aristotle) that they must be “worth giving up some amount of thinking in order to 
enjoy.” Notice that this interpretation by itself makes X.7-8 inconsistent with the rest of the 
NE. Those chapters hold that more contemplation is always better than less, and this means 
that one should not give up a certain amount of theoretical activity in order to make more 
тоот in one's life for physical enjoyment. Of course, in RHGA, Cooper accepts this incon- 
sistency. 
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pursued to the extent that it contributes to some other good. If we make 
the a priori assumption that these claims are incompatible, then we will 
inevitably misunderstand what Aristotle is doing. 


3.4. AMUSEMENT 


In NE X.6, Aristotle returns to the topic of happiness and restates some 
of the main ideas of his earlier treatment in Book 1. Happiness, he re- 
minds us, is an activity rather than a state (1176233-52), and it is an activ- 
ity that is choiceworthy in itself (117662-5). Now, although his own view 
is that happiness consists in virtuous activities (67-9), he first considers a 
rival thesis, before he takes up the question of which virtuous activities 
are best. According to this thesis, happiness consists in pleasant amuse- 
ments (69-10). Advocates of this view would point out that they engage 
in such activities for no further end. And so, in their opinion, amuse- 
ments meet two of the conditions Aristotle himself has laid down: they 
are activities, and they are desirable in themselves. 

Aristotle makes several diverse points about this conception of happi- 
ness: The fact that many people are considered happy because they amuse 
themselves is no argument in favor of this conception, for they have ex- 
perienced nothing better than these pleasures, and choose their end out of 
ignorance (1176b16-27). Furthermore, if these sorts of pleasures are to be 
equated with happiness, then a good life is available to anyone at all— 
even a slave; and yet no one would say that a slave's life is happy (1177a6— 
9), But for our purposes, the most important point Aristotle makes is the 
опе that reveals his own view about the proper role of amusement in a 
happy life. He reminds us chat happiness is the end for the sake of which 
everything is to be done (1176b30-31), and insists that it is “extremely 
stupid and childish” to take that ultimate end to consist in something, 
frivolous rather than something serious (b32-3). Those who identify hap- 
piness with amusement have reversed the proper relationship between the 
serious and the amusing: the latter is for the sake of the former (b33-4). 
For amusements are a form of relaxation, and we need relaxation because 
we cannot engage in serious work continuously (634-5). Even when we 
enjoy serious pursuits, we cannot go on enjoying them indefinitely; as 
Aristotle points out in VII.14 (1154b20-31), we eventually grow tired of 
what we are doing, and need to change the object of our attention. So for 
a while we turn to less demanding pursuits, until we are ready to return 
to the activities we prefer. 

I suggest that this attitude towards amusement commits Aristotle to a 
certain way of determining how much of it is appropriate. If the purpose 
served by amusement is the restoration of our ability to engage in more 
serious undertakings, then the proper amount of time to devote to 
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amusement is whatever amount—no more and no less—that serves this 
purpose. To be consistent, he can take no other view, given his thesis that 
more philosophical activity is always better than less, and the parallel the- 
sis that, contemplation aside, more ethical activity is always better than 
less. A person who undertakes less virtuous activity than he might, be- 
cause he wants to spend more of his time on amusements, leads a less 
desirable life than he could: he is needlessly devoting less time to what is 
important in order to make more room for what is frivolous. Conversely, 
it is possible to underestimate the amount of relaxation we need, and by 
returning to serious pursuits before we are ready to carry them out with 
skill and pleasure, we may undermine our own purposes. Of course, it is 
not possible to decide precisely how much time is needed for relaxation. 
before we are ready to return to more important activities. To put Aris- 
totle's guidelines into effect requires a certain amount of self-knowledge, 
but guesswork cannot be entirely eliminated. 

An alternative reading of Aristotle would take him to be saying that we 
should amuse ourselves even more than we need to in order to return to 
more serious work. According to this interpretation, amusements have a 
certain intrinsic value, and so we must to some extent curtail our more 
serious pursuits in order to have some fun. Even when we want to con- 
tinue with our philosophical or political work, even when we are fully 
enjoying it and are fully exercising our skills, we must sometimes cut our 
activity short, and give amusements the amount of time that reflects their 
intrinsic worth, 

Part of what this interpretation asserts may be true: Aristotle may be- 
lieve that amusements are desirable in themselves. (We will soon investi- 
gate this question.) But the rest of the interpretation is obviously under- 
mined by what he says in X.6-8. Amusements are for the sake of more 
serious activity, and have no proper place in our lives beyond the contri- 
bution they make to whatever it is that happiness consists in. If we read 
him in any other way, we do so not on the basis of any text, but simply 
because we assume that intrinsic goods must play a larger role than this. 

If I have given a correct account of how much time Aristotle thinks 
should be devoted to amusement, we can turn to the next question: Does 
he think that this good is desirable in itself? Or does he take it to be desir- 
able only for the sake of the more serious activities that it promotes? In 
X.6 (11769-10), he points out that pleasant amusements are chosen for 
themselves, but this does not commit him to saying that they are rightly 
chosen for themselves. He argues that they are not at the pinnacle of the 
hierarchy of goods, but instead occupy some lower position. This allows 
for the possibility that they are both desirable in themselves and desirable 
for the sake of virtuous activity. But in X.6 he does not commit himself 
to that possibility. 
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Nonetheless, in view of what Aristotle says elsewhere, a plausible case 
сап be made that he takes certain amusements—the ones chosen by a vir- 
mous person—to be good in themselves. He says that amusements are 
necessarily pleasant (Pol. VIII.5 1339b15-16), and pleasure is a good that 
he and his audience desire for itself: “Honor, pleasure, understanding,” 
and every virtue we choose because of themselves (for if nothing resulted 
we would choose cach of them), and we choose them also for the sake of 
happiness, since we assume that because of them we will be happy” (1.7 
1097b2-5). These lines need further discussion, for it is unclear what Ar- 
istotle means when he says that pleasure is desired for the sake of happi- 
ness. We will turn to that question in Chapter 4. In any case, it is clear 
from this passage that he and his audience take pleasures to be good in 
themselves, apart from their contribution to happiness. Similarly, the dis- 
cussion of pleasure in X.1-5 suggests that Aristotle takes it to be good in 
itself. Without objection, he records Eudoxus's point chat pain is in itself 
to be avoided, and that correspondingly pleasure must be desirable in it- 
self (X.2 17219-23). Once we know that something is painful, we al- 
ready have a reason to reject it; and similarly, once we know that some- 
thing is pleasant, we do not need a further reason for pursuing it. 
Aristotle takes these and other arguments to be too weak to show that 
pleasure is the good (526-35), but he never challenges the claim that pain 
is in itself bad and pleasure in itself good. Accordingly, since amusements 
are pleasures, they are desirable both for their own sake and also because 
they restore our ability to engage in more difficult activities. If we could 
take a tasteless pill chat had the same restorative powers as amusing activ- 
ities, that pill would be a mere means; but the pleasantness of amusing 
activities makes them desirable in themselves. 

Now, Aristotle believes that not all amusements are equally worth- 
while (IV.8 1128a19-25), and that some will be completely avoided by a 
virtuous person (229-32). Such activities may appear to be pleasant to an 
inferior person, but that does not show that they really are pleasant. Pre- 
sumably Aristotle would not want to say that these amusements are de- 
sirable in themselves; the person to whom they seem pleasant may want 
them for their own sake, but since they are not really pleasant, he is 
wrong to want them for that reason (X.5 1176a10-24). They are desired 
for themselves, but are not desirable in themselves. 

Accordingly, Aristotle believes that the amusements chosen by a vir- 
‘uous person are genuinely pleasant and therefore good in themselves; yet 
at the same time he thinks that such activities should be pursued only to 
the extent that they restore our ability to engage in virtuous activities. 
Whether or not we take these to be inconsistent claims, Aristotle makes 
them both. 
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3.5. How Many FRIENDS? 


If Aristotle were to make a list of the various external goods that some 
particular person has, then the names of that person's friends would be 
on the list. For he takes a person's friends to be among his external goods 
(1.8 1099331-b1, IX.9 1169b9-10). Furthermore, if the list of external 
goods were split into three—those desirable merely as means, those 
merely good in themselves, and those that have both intrinsic and instru- 
mental value—then that person's friends would be included within the 
latter group. For in the Rhetoric, when Aristotle makes а list of the various 
items that are goods, he says that a friend is choiceworthy in himself, 
besides being productive of many things (L6 1362b19-20). In other 
words, he holds that the desirability of friends is not exhausted by their 
instrumental value, Even if we alrcady had the various good things that 
friends bring us, and did not need them for their instrumental value, it 
would still be good to have friends. And Aristotle makes the same claim 
in the NE: “Presumably it is absurd to make the blessed person solitary. 
For no one would choose to be by himself and have all the goods” (IX.9 
1169b16-18).* That is, even if we could have all other goods besides 
friends, we would still want friends. For they are in themselves worth 
having. 

But how many friends (that is, friendships based on character) is it de- 

rable for one to have, from one's own point of view? Aristotle raises this 
question in NE IX.10, and argues that although there is no single right 
answer, upper and lower limits exist (1170629-33). The smallest possible 
number, of course, is one, and although Aristotle does not urge his read- 
ers to have only one friend, neither does he argue that one is always too 
few. Аз he points out, the friendships commemorated in verse are those 
that exist between just two people (1171315). But what of the upper limit? 
Here, he argues that it would be a mistake to try to have as many friends 
as possible. To begin with, when friendship is based on character, the 
individuals involved devote a considerable amount of time to cach oth 
and to have such relationships with more and more people makes it di 
ficult ко continue the friendships already established (22-6). Furthermore, 
since friends share cach other's joys and sorrows, larger and larger circles 
of friends arc increasingly vulnerable to a certain conflict: one may need 
to share the joy of one friend while sharing the sorrow of another (46-8). 

What criterion should one look to, then, in deciding how many friends 








Notice that this statement does not commit Aristotle to the view that friends are com- 
ponents of happiness. It only commits him to the claim that no human life can be happy if 
it is devoid of friendship. Friends are necessary for happiness, but are nonetheless subordi- 
nate to the ultimate end, which consists solely in virtuous activity. For ће connection be- 
tween friendship and virtuous activity, see 2.15-17, 3.6-8. 
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would be too many and how few too few? Aristotle's formula is that one 
should have "as many as are sufficient for living together" (117129-10). 
Now, to live together with someone else is not necessarily to reside to- 
gether in the same house, as one docs with one’s children, parents, or 
spouse. Living together is a matter of jointly participating in some com- 
mon activity on a regular and frequent basis. But as Aristotle points out 
elsewhere, the interests that unite people and provide the focus for com- 
mon pursuits are diverse: 


Whatever existence is for each person, or whatever it is for the sake of which 
he chooses to live, this is what he wants to pursue with his friends. Therefore, 
some drink together, others play dice together. others do gymnastics together 
and hunt together. ог philosophize together. They spend their days together in 
whatever itis that they love most, of all the things in their lives. For since they 
want to live together with their friends, they do these things, and share in the 
things by means of which they think they live together. (IX.12 1172a1-8) 


No one would take this to mean that it doesn’t matter what one does with 
friends, so long as one pursues one’s favored project with like-minded 
individuals. Aristotle is simply pointing out that many different kinds of 
favored activities can lead people to want to spend their time with others, 
Some people like drinking more than any other activity, and so they pur- 
sue this interest with friends who have the same preference. This should 
not be taken to mean that such friendships are based on character. For as 
Aristotle has said in a previous chapter, individuals united together in chat 
superior kind of relationship live together in order to “share in discussion 
and thought” (IX.9 1170b11-12). Those who spend their days together 
in order to play dice or hunt or drink have friendships based on pleasure 
rather than character. 

So, one should have as many friends as are “sufficient for living to- 
gether” (117129-10), and one lives together with others in order to pursue 
one's favored activities. In other words, to decide how many friends one 
should have, one must first determine what is most worth pursuing; the 
right number of friends is che number that will best enhance one's pursuit 
of this activity. Now, Aristotle obviously believes that the activity most 
worth pursuing is philosophy, and so the right number of friends to have 
is the one that would best facilitate the achievement of philosophical un- 
derstanding. As he points out, there may be no single number that is 
uniquely correct (1170b32-3). And he leaves open the possibility that one 
very close philosophical friend may be best for a certain sort of person. 
But he rejects the idea that the more such friends one has the better off 
опе is. For at some point a circle of philosophical friends becomes too 
large to serve its purpose. Though he does not explain why this is so, he 
is presumably thinking of the fact that the opportunity to share in con- 
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versations diminishes as the conversational group grows. Accordingly, 
the best number of friends to have falls within the intermediate range, 
whatever itis, that best promotes one's philosophical understanding and 
activity. Of course, on my reading of the NE, Aristotle also believes that 
if one cannot or should not make contemplation one’s ultimate end, then 
one should instead devote one's life to ethical activity. In this case, one 
uses a second-best standard to determine how many friends one should 
have: one chooses one's friends solely on the basis of their practical virtue, 
and the number that is best to have is whatever number will best promote 
one's own moral development and activity. The number of friends that is 
best for philosophers could be the same as the number of friends best for 
statesmen. But since they live together for different purposes, they look 
to different standards to determine how many friends are “sufficient for 
living together.” 

The upshot of our discussion is this: Aristotle believes that (a) the 
friends one has are among the goods that are desirable in themselves, and 
(b) one should have as many friends as will promote some further end, 
namely, either of the two ultimate ends. He sees no incompatibility be- 
tween (a) and (5). And this parallels the point made in the preceding sec- 
tion: though amusements are desirable in themselves, we should pursue 
these pleasures only to the extent that they are needed for the sake of 
virtuous activity. So, the fact that Aristotle takes something to be desir- 
able in itself does not show that he sets its appropriate level higher than 
the level that best promotes some further good. Of course, we have not 
yet said what Aristotle's distinction between purely instrumental and in- 
trinsic goods comes to. What does he mean by saying that a good is de- 
sirable in itself? What is the practical significance of classifying a good in 
this way? These are questions I will address in Chapter 5. The only point 
Thave tried to establish is that certain intrinsic goods have a property in 
common with purely instrumental goods: they should be pursued to the 
extent that they lead to something else. 

‘One further observation is in order. In the last chapter of the EE, Ar- 
istotle raises a problem that parallels the one posed in NE VI. 1: some limit 
(horos) is needed so that we can determine the proper amount of such 
natural goods as honor, wealth, health, and good fortune (1249121-b3). 
We cannot say "as reason prescribes,” and leave it at that. For that would 
be like saying that the healthy amount of food is whatever medical science 
prescribes: though this is true, we need a more precise standard (1249b3- 
6). And then Aristotle gives the following answer: “Whatever choice and 
possession of things good by nature will most of all produce contempla- 
tion of the god—{whether it be goods] of the body, or money, or friends, 
or the other goods—this is best, and this is the finest limit. But whatever, 
either through deficiency or through excess, hinders us from serving and 
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contemplating the god, is inferior" (16-21). 1 take this to mean that just 
as we should have enough money to lead a philosophical life, but not so 
much as would impede this activity, so too with friends. In a roundabout 
way, then, the NE arrives at the same practical result as the EE: we should 
have as many friends as are sufficient for living together, and we should 
live together with friends in order to further our common interest in phi- 
losophy.* 


3.6, SELE-SUFFICIENCY 


1 believe that throughout the NE, Aristotle accepts the point that he 
makes most fully in IX.9: in order to lead good lives, human beings need 
friends. In X.7-8, he does not abandon this view, but instead provides a 
criterion for determining how many friends it would be best to have, We 
live together with others in order to pursue common interests (IX.12 
117231-8), and should have as many friends as are needed to do so (IX.10 
117139-10). Since philosophy is the most important common interest, 
the number of friends it is best to have is the number that most contrib- 
utes to one's philosophical understanding: However, a remark Aristotle 
makes in X.7 might be taken го suggest that, if one leads a philosophical 
life, one can be happy even if one lacks friends. To demonstrate the su- 
periority of contemplation, he argues that those who have theoretical 
wisdom are more self-sufficient than those who have the practical virtues. 
And to support this point, he says: "The theoretically wise person is able 
to contemplate even while he is by himself, and the more theoretical wis- 
dom he has the more he is able to do so" (1177232-4), This does not say 
in so many words that the practically wise person can be happy even if he 
is isolated and has no friends. It says only that he can contemplate even 
when he is by himself. But it might seem that Aristotle is committed to 
the further statement. If perfect happiness consists in contemplation, and 


* For a different interpretation of this passage, see Cooper, RHGA, pp. 135-143. On his 
reading, Aristotle is allowing thatthe proper amount of natural goods (friends, wealth, and 
зо on) might be quite different from the amount that would best promote contemplation 
Instead, the right level is to be determined through a two-stage process: (a) Have as many 
natural goods as one needs in order to fulfil all of one's moral requirements; (b) then add 
whatever additional goods are needed so that one can contemplate as fully as possible. In- 
tellectual goods "are to be pursued single-mindedly, and preferred to any amount of other 
goods, once the requirements of the moral virtues are met" (p. 142). By contrast, on my 
reading, Aristotle provides a simpler standard: have as many natural goods as will promote 
contemplation. | think he is assuming that the level of natural goods, as determined by this 
standard, will never be so high or low as to make it impossible to be an ethically virtuous 
person. Cooper's more complex reading is based on the fact that, according to this passage, 
the natural goods, when chosen by a fine-and-good person, are fine (124945-14). 1 do not. 
think this is evidence for a two-stage standard. 
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if one can contemplate even when one is by oneself, then isn't he in effect 
saying here that the philosopher can be happy without friends? 

Before we answer this question, we should recall a point made in 1.7; 
we cannot determine whether a person is happy by looking at a small 
temporal segment of his life—an hour, a day—and seeing what he is 
doing at that time. "One swallow does not make a spring, nor does one 
day; so too, one day or a short time does not make someone blessed and 
happy" (1098218-20). So, from the fact that a person is contemplating on 
a given day or during any other short period of time, we cannot infer that 
Aristotle would count him happy. For nothing in X.7-8 suggests that 
these chapters abandon the temporal proviso mentioned in 1.7; in fact, 
Aristotle reaffirms that proviso (X.8 1177625). Furthermore, as 1 argued 
in 1.18, according to the NE happiness consists in regular activity over a 
sufficiently long period of time: someone who suffers from a sleeping 
sickness for thirty years (for example), and who engages in virtuous ac- 
tivity only on rare occasions during that time, does not have enough ac- 
tivity in his life to qualify as happy. And there is no reason to think that 
this assumption is operative only in Book I and dropped in Book X; for, 
as I have just noted, Aristotle says in X.8 (1177625) that happiness con- 
sists in contemplation only if that activity endures over a sufficiently long 
period of time 

‘This means that we would be wrong to infer that the philosopher can 
be happy without friends. Aristotle does not have to move from the fact 
that (a) one can contemplate without friends, to the conclusion that (b) 
‘one can be happy without friends. He can continue to uphold his view 
that human beings cannot be happy without friends (IX.9 1169b16-19) 
by insisting that although a theoretically wise person can engage in a cer- 
tain amount of contemplation even if he has no philosophical compan- 
ions, that activity will not be lengthy enough. Human beings cannot reg- 
ularly engage in philosophical thought over a long period of time unless 
they join together with like-minded colleagues; living in isolation, the 
best one can achieve is occasional philosophical reflection. 

We should note that in IX.9 Aristotle adopts the view that any human 
activity is unpleasant and susceptible to interruption if it is carried out in 
isolation from others: “It is thought that someone who is happy must live. 
pleasantly. But for the solitary person, life is hard, for it is not easy to be 
continuously active when one is on one's own. But when one is with 
others and acts in relation to them, it is easier. Therefore, one's activity 
will be more continuous . . ." (117024-7). The context indicates that Ar- 
istotle is talking about ethical activity in particular, but nothing in his 
argument restricts it to that activity. Accordingly, although he is saying 
in X.7 that a person of theoretical wisdom can think in isolation, whereas 
the practical virtues cannot be exercised when one is by oneself, this 
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should not be taken to mean that the isolated person's contemplation will 
be pleasant, easy, or long-lived. There is no reason to think that in X.7 
he is trying to reverse ог restrict the point he had made in IX.9 about the 
disadvantages of isolated activity. In fact, immediately after he says that 
the philosopher can contemplate in isolation, he adds that “it is presum- 
ably better to have co-workers" (1177234). Clearly, he docs not think 
that whether the theoretician is isolated or works with others is a matter 
of indifference. And his reason for thinking that it is better to have phil- 
osophical colleagues must be the one put forward in IX.9: activity is un- 
pleasant and susceptible to interruption when it is not carried on with 
others. 

Further evidence that the person who identifies perfect happiness with 
contemplation will not want to live in isolation can be found in X.8: in a 
remark to be discussed more fully later in this chapter, Aristotle says that 
the philosopher, being a human being, lives together with a larger group 
(117855). This means not that it is impossible for the philosopher to be 
isolated, but rather that he does not choose to be, if he can avoid it. And 
surely one of the reasons why he would regard isolation as a misfortune 
is that “it is . . . better to have co-workers." 

‘We should also remember (see 1.19) not to be misled by the term "con- 
templation" into thinking of thedria as a meditative withdrawal from so- 
cial activity. A person engages in theöria whenever he brings to mind the 
already discovered truths of some theoretical discipline, and this focusing 
of attention is something that occurs whenever one engages in discussion 
with others about appropriate subjects. I think Aristotle is making sensi- 
ble observations when he says that although one can contemplate even 
when onc is by oncself, this activity will be more continuous when it is 
carried on with others. We can think over truths we have learned even 
when we arc alone, but we are not likely to do this on a regular basi 
unless we are members of an intellectual group in which discussion is a 
common activity. Someone who has grasped a subject is more inclined to 
think it through again if he teaches it to others, or draws on it when he 
continues his research with colleagues. For Aristotle, contemplation is 
not inherently a social activity (the gods contemplate in splendid isola- 
tion), but given the social nature of human bcings, it is for us an activity 
that is seriously impeded if it must be carried on in isolation over a long 
period of time. Accordingly, he can say that a philosopher whose friends 
have died, and who must therefore carry on his theoretical work alone, 
not leading a happy life. He can contemplate, but in the absence of an 

* The word isös (translated bere "presumably") can also mean "perhaps." But Aristotle 


frequently uses it when he makes points of which he is confident. See, (or example, 109563, 
1098632, 1102677, 1169325, 116916, 117148, 1171620. 
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intellectual community he will not do so on a regular basis for a long 
period of time. 

It may nonetheless be objected that even if as a rule human beings need 
the stimulation of colleagues to carry on with their intellectual work, 
there may be exceptions. Couldn't there be an unusually self-sufficient 
philosopher who is able to continue contemplating just 25 much as he did 
before even after his fellow workers have died? Doesn't Aristotle himself 
have to concede this possibility, in light of his remark that the more the- 
retical wisdom one has the more one is able to contemplate in the ab- 
sence of others (11772334)? And if he does concede this possibility in 
X.7-8, then he must retract his claim (IX.9 1169b16-19) that human 
beings cannot be happy unless they have friends. For on my interpreta- 
tion perfect happiness consists in contemplation, and if someone regu- 
larly engages in that activity over a long period of time, he is leading a 
happy life—even if he has no friends. 

I do not think that Aristotle needs to deny the possibility of such cases. 
‘The individual under consideration is a cross between gods and human 
beings: like humans, he has a body that grows, requires nurture, and dies; 
like gods, he is not made better off by spending his time with others, since 
he has an extraordinary degree of wisdom and self-sufficiency. Aristotle 
can say that part of what makes someone human is a certain limitation in 
wisdom and self-sufficiency, and therefore any good human life is the life 
of someone who engages in activities with friends. He would gladly ad- 
mit that this half-divine and half-human being has a life superior to ours; 
since such an extraordinary individual is wiser and more independent 
than we are, he can engage in more contemplation, and so he more 
closely approximates the condition of the gods. The possibility of such 
demigods would make no difference to the question of how we human 
beings should lead our lives. We are far more dependent on the society of 
others, and if we tried to have a more contemplative life by cutting our- 
selves off from like-minded friends, we would be defeating our own pur- 

7 For us, "it is presumably better to have co-workers" (X.7 
1177434). And, having developed friendships with like-minded col- 
leagues, we (unlike gods) will promote the happiness of others, and not 
merely our own. The gods provide us with models of what is best for a 
single human life, but since they do not form a community, we can learn 
nothing from their example about how to resolve conflicts among human 
beings. 

А question still remains: If Aristotle assumes in X.7-8 that philoso- 
phers need friends, then why does he bother making the point that it is 


э See too ЕЕ VII.12 (especially 12441-15, 1245b14-19), where Aristotle argues that a 
self-sufficient Ме for a human being is not asocial, even though the gods need no friends. 
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possible to contemplate even when one is by oneself? What difference 
does it make that we can contemplate even when we are isolated, if there 
is no happiness for a normal human being who lacks like-minded friends 
over a sizable period of time? I take his point to be this: In weighing the 
different advantages of competing ways of life, we should consider not 
only what each offers when all goes well, but also what each offers when 
things go badly. For no one can be sure that misfortunes will not occur, 
and it counts in favor of a way of life that even in unfortunate circum- 
stances we can salvage something. Now, in Book I, when Aristotle tries 
to confirm the conclusion of 1.7 that happiness consists in virtuous activ- 
ity, he claims that no matter what misfortunes befall an ethically virtuous 
person, he makes the best of circumstances, and will therefore never sink 
to the depths of human misery (1.10 1100b33-1101a8). Though such a 
person is not invulnerable to bad luck, he is less vulnerable than others, 
because he always retains a great good: the virtues he has acquired enable 
him to do what is most appropriate, even in highly unfavorable circum- 
stances. By contrast, if someone takes happiness to be honor, or health, 
or wealth, or any other external good, then he is identifying his well- 
being with a good that he may entirely lose. If the worst happens, then 
he himself will have to admit that his life is miserable. 

When read against this background, Aristotle's observations about the 
greater self-sufficiency of the philosophical life make good sense. The 
more external goods a life needs, the more vulnerable it is to misfortune, 
For example, if it is an advantage for the political leader but not for the 
philosopher to have great wealth, then a change from great to moderate 
wealth would be a misfortune for the former but not the latter. The cir- 
cumstances that can impede the well-being of the theoretician are fewer 
than those that can impede that of the statesman, And Aristotle's remark 
about our ability го contemplate without friends should be understood in 
the same spirit. For reasons I have given, he should not be taken to be 
denying that the loss of friends would be a great misfortune for a philos- 
opher. Rather, his point is that such a misfortune would not be as great 
for a philosopher as for someone leading the political life. Since the phi- 
losopher can still on occasion contemplate the truths he has discovered, 
he can continue to engage in his favored activity to some extent; by con- 
trast, if ethical activity must always be undertaken in conjunction with 
others, the loss of others is a more severe blow. So, when we ask what 
the philosophical and political lives are like when things go badly, the 
former has an advantage over the latter. 

Even if these points are accepted, 2 legitimate question can still be 
raised about self-sufficiency: When Aristotle argues in X.7 for the greater 
self-sufficiency of the philosophical life, is his notion of self-sufficiency 
different from the one he employed in Book I? In 1.7, he says: “The self- 
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sufficient we posit as that which when taken by itself makes life 
choiceworthy and in need of nothing” (1097b14-15). And as I noted in 
the Introduction, this is often taken to mean that the self-sufficient good 
contains all of the others: it makes life in need of nothing by containing 
every good within it. By contrast, when Aristotle argues for the greater 
self-sufficiency of the contemplative life, he seems to be treating that con- 
cept in an entirely different way. Surely contemplation is not more self- 
sufficient than ethically virtuous activity by being a larger composite; it 
is not a composite at all. 

As I have said, however, I think that these lines about self-sufficiency 
in 1.7, and those that follow them, have been widely misunderstood. We 
will discuss them in Chapter 5, and although we will see that there is a 
shift in the way 1.7 and X.7 treat self-sufficiency, the difference is not as 
great as might be thought. More important, we will see that in X.7-8 
Aristotle has not changed his mind about how life is to be lived. The 
‘supremacy of the intellectual life is a conclusion for which he lays the 
groundwork in Book I. 





3.7. PHILOSOPHICAL FRIENDSHIP 


If, as I have argued, Aristotle thinks that philosophers lacking superhu- 
man qualities will benefit from having friends, then we should go on to 
ask what kind of friendships these will be. Books VIII and IX of the NE 
distinguish three main kinds of relationships: (a) friendships among those 
who have good character, and who seck the other person's good because 
that other person is virtuous; (b) friendships among those who merely 
‘want to receive pleasure from each other, and who enjoy cach other's 
company because of this common aim; (c) friendships among those who 
only seek some advantage from the other.* The first kind of relationship 
is the one that deserves most of all to be called a friendship. Those who 
associate with each other on the basis of ethical virtue will enjoy each 
other's company, and will profit from their friendship. So this kind of 
relationship exhibits all three features: virtuous treatment of others who 
are virtuous, the enjoyment that comes with spending one's days with 
others in common pursuits, and the advantages of having friends who 
promote one’s good (УШ.3 1156b13-17). Friendships based solely on 
pleasure have one of these features: the individuals like spending their 
time with each other. And friendships based solely on advantage also have 


* For this threefold division, see especially УШ, which in turn relies on the distinction 
made at УП 11558-19. Unlike Cooper, “Aristotle on Friendship,” pp. 308-315, 1 do 
mot take Aristotle to be saying tha in each of the three types of friendship, the individuals 
benefit each other for the sake of the other person. But nothing in my interpretation depends 
on whether Cooper's reading is right or wrong. 
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something in common with those based on virtue: each individual re- 
ceives some good from the other. It is because these lesser relationships 
bear some resemblance to the primary kind of friendship (the one based 
on character) that each can be called a friendship of sorts.” 

Now, as we have seen, Aristotle thinks that those who lead a philo- 
sophical life will and should live together with others; they need fellow 
workers with whom they share their theoretical interests. Does this kind 
of relationship fall into any of his three categories, or is it sui generis? And 
if it does fit into the scheme of VII-IX, which kind of friendship is it? 1 
think that the most plausible answer to these questions is this: Aristotle 
assumes that the sort of friendship that philosophers will and should form 
with each other is the best kind—a friendship based on character. For he 
clearly thinks that the other kinds of relationships are seriously defective, 
and it is implausible to suppose that in his opinion the best human life 
(that is, the philosophical life) is one marred by serious problems in one's 
relationships with friends. The best human life is one that we cannot im- 
prove upon, but if our relationships with friends are highly imperfect— 
as they would be in pleasure- or advantage-friendships—then there is 
room for significant improvement. And it is uncontroversial that, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, these lesser forms of friendship are deficient in various 
ways. Advantage-friendships are the least satisfactory: they are the rela- 
tionships that are most filled with quarrels and mistrust (VIII.13 1162b5~ 
21), and since the individuals involved do not necessarily get pleasure 
from each other, they sometimes provide no companionship (УШ.3 
1156427-8). Those who are friends because of the pleasure they give each 
other do spend their days together (VIIL.3 1156b4-5), and so these rela- 
tionships (unlike those based on advantage) possess the most characteris- 
tic feature of friendships." But even though pleasant relationships are 
closer to being real friendships than are merely advantageous associations 
(УШ.4 15712-14, УШ.6 1158a18-20), they are still highly defective. 
Pleasure-friendships merely provide pleasure, whereas friendships based 
оп virtue are both advantageous and pleasant (VIII.6 11587-8). Only in 
virtue-friendships can the individuals be confident of each other's trust, 
and these are the only relationships that can be expected to endure (УШ.4 
1157420-25, VIIL.6 11588-10). 

Since а Ме of perfect happiness will be one in which one’s relationships 
with friends are the perfect kind of relationship, Aristote is evidently as- 
suming that philosophical friendships are formed among those who have 
both the practical and the theoretical virtues. It is because these indivi 
uals possess and highly value the practical virtues that their relationships 


* See ИШ. 1156b33-115733, 1157425-36, УШ. 115865-8. 
© See VIILS 1157619, VIIL6 115838-10, IX.10 11712 
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are based in part on character. In looking for friends, they seck individuals 
who are just, generous, courageous, and so on; and when they benefit 
these individuals for their sake, they do so partly because their friends 
have these fine qualities. But since those leading the best life do not 
merely value and possess the practical virtues, but esteem the theoretical 
virtues even more, they value their friends not merely because of their. 
good character, but also because of their theoretical skills. 

If we take Aristotle's defense of the intellectual life to be consistent with 
the rest of the NE, then he cannot be saying, in X.7-8, that we should be 
indifferent to the ethical virtues discussed in Books II-V, and should cul- 
tivate the theoretical virtues instead; he must mean that we should culti- 
vate the latter virtues in addition. And if this is the way we read X.7-8, 
then our understanding of Aristotelian friendship must follow suit: we 
must say not that Aristotle has abandoned his view that friendship among. 
good people is the best sort there is, but instead that he has supplemented 
it. If perfect friendships are those in which people of good character join 
together to pursue the good for whose sake they lead their lives (IX.12 
1172a1-8), and if the best choice for such a good is contemplation, then 
the best kind of perfect friendship is one in which ethically virtuous peo- 
ple engage in joint philosophical activities as much as they possibly can. 
As Aristotle says, those who are happy want to live together with others 
by "sharing in discussion and thought” (IX.9 1170b11-12). And if the 
best subjects to talk about are the ones discussed by those who study the- 
oretical subjects, then philosophy is the best common interest around 
which human friendships can be organized. This of course does not mean 
that it is the only common focus that friends leading good lives can have, 
for the philosophical life is not the only kind of good life. Those who do 
not acquire theoretical interests and skills will devote themselves to moral 
activity, and in their friendships they will deliberate together about com- 
mon political projects. 

My argument for this interpretation is not yet complete, for I must still 
defend my view that NE and X.7-8 should be read together as a coher- 
ent defense of two kinds of lives (the philosophical and political lives), 
cach possessing a single ultimate end. What I have claimed in this section. 
is that if this reading can be defended, then Aristotle’s conception of 
friendship as put forward in УШ and IX should be extended in a natural 
way to cover the material added in X.7-8, As we have seen, he does not 
take isolation to be a condition conducive to human happiness. The phi- 
losopher who lacks superhuman wisdom is best off if he has fellow work- 
ers, for otherwise his theoretical activity will be intermittent at best. And 
if the NE is a coherent whole, then it is reasonable to assume that the 
philosopher and his fellow workers will have not only the theoretical vir- 
tues, but the practical virtues as well. Furthermore, if the relationships 
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among these people were mere advantage- or pleasure-friendships, they 
would be highly imperfect, because of their instability and lack of trust. 
And since a perfect life cannot be defective, we must think of the ideal life 
as that of a person who has all the virtues (theoretical and practical) and 
who regularly engages in the best activities with like-minded friends over 
along period of time. 


3.8. MORAL EQUIPMENT 


1 believe that, according to Aristotle, there is a causal relationship be- 
tween the two kinds of virtues—theoretical and practical—that those 
leading the best life have. His idea, as I understand it, is that to be well 
equipped for the theoretical life, one needs certain habits of character, and 
not merely skills of pure thought; the ethical virtues, in other words, are 
desirable in part because they help one lead the philosophical life. If one 
is to acquire theoretical wisdom and lead a life in which one regularly 
engages in philosophical activity over a long period of time, then one’s 
deepest desire must be to discover, understand, and reflect on the truth. 
And to succeed in this project, it is necessary or at least desirable to be 
free from various defects of character: for example, one should not have 
an excessive love of money, or of physical pleasure. For strong desires in 
these directions would make it difficult or impossible to spend one's life 
undertaking the kind of research that brings no rewards beyond itself. 
Accordingly, it is no accident that the relationships among those who lead 
a philosophical life are friendships based on character, To be well pre- 
pared for the life of the mind, each of these individuals needs the moral 
excellences, and not merely the theoretical virtues. And each will not 
only want to have the ethical virtues himself, but will also look for phil- 
osophical co-workers who have these same social skills. For each wants 
to work with individuals who will treat others fairly, generously, and so 
on. So, defects of character create motivational disturbances that impede 
the philosophical life, and they also detract from one's ability to form the 
sort of human relationships that will best promote one's intellectual activ- 
ities. 

1 suggest that these and kindred assumptions are what lie behind an 
obscure but crucial claim that Aristotle makes when he comes to the close 
of the function argument in 1.7. Having argued that happiness consists in 
activity of the soul in accordance with virtue, he cryptically adds: “and if 
there are many virtues, in accordance with the best and most perfect” 
(1098417-18). He does not explain what he means by that phrase, ог 
which virtue is best and most perfect, but I will argue that he should be 
understood in the following way: One good is more perfect than another 
if che first is desirable for the sake of the second, where "for the sake of” 
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is to be taken in part as a causal relationship. For example, since wealth is 
for the sake of various ends (that is, should be used to promote those 
ends), it is less perfect than they. And similarly, Aristotle assumes at 
1098a17-18, certain virtues of the soul are less perfect than others: the less 
perfect virtues are desirable in part because they facilitate the develop- 
ment and exercise of the virtues that are more perfect. On my reading, 
the most perfect virtue turns out to be theoretical wisdom, and the prac- 
tical virtues are less perfect than it because they are to be desired in part 
because of their causal relationship to that supreme virtue. Aristotle as- 
sumes, in other words, that if we have various defects of character this 
will impede the theoretical life. Since more philosophical activity is al- 
ways better than less, it would be undesirable to have the strong desires 
for amusement, honor, or wealth that are possessed by those who lack 
the ethical virtues. As Aristotle says in X.7, activity in accordance with 
the practical virtues is desired for the sake of other goods to which it leads 
(11772-4), whereas theoretical activity is for the sake of no other good 
(b1-2, 20). All goods are to be located in a hierarchy constructed out of 
the for-the-sake-of relation, and since theoretical activity alone is desir- 
able for the sake of nothing further, the ethical virtues must be desirable 
in part because they promote the philosophical life. 

Let me spell out more fully the assumptions I take Aristotle to be mak- 
ing. For every ethical virtue, we can ask whether it would contribute in 
some way or other to the success of a philosophical life. More precisely, 
we can compare the qualities Aristotle takes to be ethical virtues with 
those he takes to be vices, and ask whether he thinks that one is better 
‘equipped for the philosophical life ifone has the virtue or the correspond- 
ing vices. According to my interpretation, he assumes in each case that 
someone who plans to engage in philosophical activity on a regular basis 
over a lifetime would do better to develop and exercise the virtue than to 
develop and exercise the vice. 

To be more specific: Temperance is the virtue that hits the mean in 
matters having to do with certain physical pleasures. If one takes the best 
life to be one that has the greatest amount of philosophical activity, then 
having too great a desire for physical pleasure is an impediment to the 
fulfillment of one's plans. On the other hand, a lack of normal physical 
appetites would also be an impediment. Suppose someone gets no plea- 
sure from such activities as eating and drinking, and feels no pain at the 
absence of food and drink. Such a person is in serious physical danger: he 
Jacks a natural mechanism that induces him to take the nourishment he 
needs for his health. If he does eat, he takes no pleasure in doing so, and 
therefore he cannot rely on the loss of pleasure as a signal to stop eating. 
For a short while, he may engage in philosophical activity more than any- 
‘one else: he continues to contemplate even when doing so undermines his 
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health (a possibility Aristotle envisages at VIL.12 1153220). But over the 
Jong run, it is surely better for a philosopher with a normal human body 
to be equipped with a moderate level of appetite. Similar arguments can 
sustain the idea that one should have a moderate sexual appetite. Children 
are especially needed for support in one’s later years," and it is easier to 
engage in the appropriate amount of procreative activity if one has the. 
right level of sexual desire. 

Courage is the virtue that enables one to master one's fear on the bat- 
tlefield and to determine when it is necessary to fight. Now, the philo- 
sophical life is no different from any other, in this respect: to be free to 
lead the kind of life one chooses, one must live in favorable political cir- 
cumstances. Tyrannical regimes must be opposed, and foreign enemies 
who seek one’s death or enslavement must be resisted. When one is sent 
to the battlefield to help accomplish these purposes, one's effectiveness in 
defending the life one leads will be impeded if one lacks the emotional 
and physical skills of a courageous fighter. A disabling fear of death 
would undermine one’s efforts to defend oneself. But on the other hand, 
someone who never experienced fear at the prospect of dying would be 
disabled in other ways: apathy in dangerous situations would deprive him 
of a useful warning signal that special caution is needed. Susceptibility to 
a certain level of fear serves a useful purpose, whether one leads a philo- 
sophical life or not. 

Since co-workers enhance philosophical activity, and since philosoph- 
ical groups need good relations with the larger political community, it 
will be helpful for the philosopher to have the skills and attitudes that 
‘enable him to hit the mean in matters having to do with wealth, honor, 
and justice. Too great a concern for wealth will impede one's ability to 
focus on intellectual activity; but if one is indifferent to wealth and allows 
‘one’s resources to slip away, one will lack the equipment one needs to 
lead a leisurely and philosophical life. Similarly, a great love of honor 
would only distract one from one’s theoretical interests; but indifference 
to the good opinion of one’s friends and the larger community would 
endanger the good social relations one needs. Fairness and an ungrasping 
nature also enable one to live with others on terms that are acceptable to 
them: if one takes what others deserve, or fails to reciprocate when recip- 
rocation is rightly expected, one will not be accepted as a decent member 

" See, for example, Isaeus, On the Estate of Menedes 10. In Athens, children who did not. 
provide food and housing for their parents were liable to prosecution. See MacDowell, The 
Law in Classical Athens, p. 92. No doubt obedient children would also provide many other 
types of benefits for their parents. The desire to have children because of the advantages 
they offer is constent with genuine love of one's children, just as the advantages of equal 
friendship are consistent with genuine altruism. Recall the discussion of NE IX.9 in 2.15. 
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of the community, and will be deprived of the benefits that come with 
living together with others. 

ОГ course, if you manage to escape detection, then certain injustices 
might bring you more contemplation rather than less. For example, if 
you ignore the needs of your parents, and no one finds out about this 
neglect, then your standing in the community will not suffer, and you 
will have more time for theoretical activity. My interpretation docs not 
attribute to Aristotle the assumption that such cases cannot occur, But 1 
do take him to be assuming that for the most part unjust actions become 
known to others, and that when this is taken into account it will be more 
in a philosopher's interest to have the virtue of justice than the vice of 
injustice. This is an assumption that Plato makes in Book X of the Re- 
public: those who commit injustices are usually found out in the long run 
and are punished, while those who act justly are normally appreciated by 
the community and enjoy the rewards of virtue (613b-e). I take Aristotle 
to accept this point, and this lies behind his assumption that those who 
are best equipped to lead the philosophical life have the virtue of justice 
rather than the vice of injustice. This does not mean that in his opinion 
опе should think only of oneself, and act justly only when doing so max- 
imizes one's own good. On occasion, the acts one should undertake for 
others may not be the ones that are best from one's own point of view. 
Nonetheless, on most occasions, the just acts performed by the philoso- 
pher will not only be good for others, bur because of their publicity will 
be best for himself as well. 

In the Republic, Plato tries to show that even if we set aside the rewards 
of justice, it is still in our interest to be just. And he thinks that it is im- 
portant for us to recognize that this is so: otherwise, we might believe 
that justice is not good in itself, but desirable only for the sake of its con- 
sequences. I will argue that something similar can be found in the NE. 
Aristotle holds that even if we set aside the ways in which the ethical 
virtues support the philosophical life, it still can be shown that it is desir- 
able to have those qualities. For it is possible to lead a happy life even if 
‘one does not engage in philosophical activity: the political life is happy in 
a secondary way, and in such a life everything is done for the sake of 
ethical activity. Aristotle, as I understand him, has an argument to show 
why these virtues should occupy this high position in the hierarchy of 
ends, and I will discuss that argument in Chapter 6.12 So we should not 
bbe misled by the fact that he takes the ethical virtues to contribute to the 
philosophical life. His belief that they are good for their consequences 


# Contrast Urmson, Aristotle's Ethics, p. 3. He says that Aristotle simply accepts Plato's 
conclusion that we need ethical virtues in order to be happy, and provides no arguments of 
his own, 
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does not prevent him from saying that they are also desirable in them- 
selves. In fact, on my interpretation, it is not enough to say that ethical 
virtue and moral activity are desirable in themselves; for that merely puts 
them in the same category as such other goods as honor, friends, and 
pleasure. The special value of ethically virtuous activity can be brought 
out only by noting its unique status in Aristotle's hierarchy: no life can be 
happy if it lacks these qualities, and every other good (except for contem- 
plation and theoretical virtue) is desirable for its sake. 

In this section, I have put forward a number of assumptions I take Ar- 
istotle to be making, but I have not tried to show that we must interpret. 
him in this way. In Chapter 4, I will argue chat he takes the ethical virtues 
to bear a causal relationship to theoretical activity; that is how I will con- 
strue his reference (1.7 1098а17-18) to the virtue that is “best and most 
perfect.” If my understanding of this phrase is accepted, then we cannot. 
avoid the question: why does Aristotle believe that the ethical virtues pro- 
mote contemplation? I do not think this is an impossible question to an- 
swer. Plato holds that one needs a training in virtue in order to become a 
genuine philosopher (Republic 48524872), and Aristotle has all the ma- 
terials he needs to arrive at the same conclusion. 


3.9. UNPHILOSOPHICAL FRIENDSHIP 


My way of connecting Aristotle's ideas about friendship and philosophy 
is an attempt to mediate between opposite interpretations. At one ex- 
treme, it might be held chat in defending the contemplative life he rejects 
the conception of human nature that is so prominent elsewhere in his 
writings: we are social creatures who must find our good by joining to- 
gether with others in common activities. This way of making X.7-8 dis- 
continuous with the rest of the NE must be rejected, since Aristotle em- 
phasizes our social nature even while he is arguing on behalf of 
contemplation (X.8 11785). At the other extreme, it might be held that 
the connection between friendship and theoretical activity is far closer 
than I realize: according to this rival view, Aristotle would be saying that 
character-friendship must be based on a mutual interest in philosophy. So 
far from claiming that philosophers have no need of friends, this interpre- 
tation takes NE VIII-IX to mean that character-friendship exists only 
among philosophers. By contrast, I take Aristotle to believe that although 
philosophers will profit from forming character-friendships, this sort of 
friendship can exist among nonphilosophers as well. 

‘There are, however, a few passages that might be taken to mean that 
character-friendships exist only among those who share theoretical inter- 
ests. For example, when Aristotle comes to the end of his lengthiest ar- 
gument for the conclusion that a happy person needs good friends (IX.9 
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1170a13-b19), he claims that character-friends live together by sharing in 
"discussion and thought" (117011-12). If he is thinking specifically of 
philosophical conversations here, then he is assuming that an ethically 
virtuous friend must be a theoretician. Note that several chapters earlier 
@Х.4 1166226-7), he had described the ethically virtuous person as some- 
one whose mind (dianoia) is well stocked with "things to contemplate" 
(theérémata). Furthermore, he says that such a person is a self-lover be- 
cause he loves the thinking part of his soul, and this is what each person 
is (IX.4 1166a14-17). Since the NE eventually goes on to argue that each 
person is his theoretical intellect (X.7 117822-7), should we not infer that. 
a genuine friend must be a philosopher? To enter into friendships, one 
must love oneself (that is, one's theoretical intellect), and accordingly one 
will have many philosophical subjects to contemplate and to talk about 
with like-minded friends. 

I think that such a reading of the NE would be extremely farfetched. 
Aristotle's explicit doctrine in Books VIII-IX is that the best kind of 
friendship is one that is based on character, that is, on ethical virtue. It is 
never said that one must have theoretical wisdom in order to enter into 
these relationships. Furthermore, as I argued in Chapter 1, according to 
the NE two different kinds of lives can be happy. That is, although the 
philosophical life is best, those who regularly exercise the ethical virtues 
and are sufficiently equipped with external goods over the course of a 
lifetime are happy to a secondary degree—even though they do not en- 
gage in philosophical activity. If this interpretation is accepted, then Ar- 
istotle must be taken to believe that one must have character-friends 
whichever of the two good lives one leads. For his argument in IX.9 is 
intended to be perfectly general: his claim is that in any happy life one 
needs friends. Since it is possible to lead a nonphilosophical life and still 
live well, and since any good life must be lived with ethically virtuous 
friends, Aristotle must believe that such relationships are possible for 
those who lack theoretical wisdom. 

How then are we to read the passages cited above, in which the genuine 
friend seems very much like a philosopher? He lives together with others 
by sharing in discussion and thought, reflects on many objects of contem- 
plation, and identifies himself with the thinking part of his soul. ‘These 
passages show that any ethically virtuous person is in certain ways like a 
philosopher, but they do not show that he actually is а philosopher in the 
strict sense, that is, someone who has the virtue of theoretical wisdom 
and contemplates the eternal truths of the theoretical sciences. I have аг- 
gued (1.14) that the politician who leads a good life must, like every other 
living creature, bear some resemblance to Aristotle's gods, and the pas- 
sages under discussion should be read in this spirit. The conversations in 
which character-friends regularly engage need not be philosophical dis- 
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cussions: those character-friends who are also philosophers will discuss 
metaphysical and scientific topics, whereas those who have chosen the 
political life will talk about matters that affect the well-being of their fel- 
low citizens. Similarly, just as theoreticians contemplate theoretical truths 
and the objects of the sciences, so those leading a practical life have their 
own special subject to contemplate—taking “contemplate” in the loose 
sense.’ And just as theoreticians will love their theoretical reason more 
than any other part of their soul, so those who lead the second-best life 
will most of all love their ability to engage in excellent practical reason- 
ing. 

‘Another point made earlier (2.13) should be kept in mind: The self- 
lover described in IX.8 is someone who loves his practical reason most of 
all (1168b31~1169a3). And so Books VIII-IX can hardly be saying that a 
good friend is necessarily someone who loves his theoretical reason most 
of all. It would be a mistake to read VIII-IX as though it contained а 
secret doctrine—only philosophers can be character-friends—at which 
Aristotle occasionally hints. But it would also be implausible, as I argued 
in 2.13, to take VIII-IX to be at odds with X.7-8, the former proposing 
practical reason as the highest part of the soul, the latter proposing theo- 
retical reason. We should instead take Aristotle to be simplifying in VIII- 
IX, because of his desire to postpone the question whether it is better to 
lead a practical or a theoretical life. Since theoretical reason is what we 
most of all are (X.7 117822-7), it is this part of the soul that we should 
love most. Philosophical friendships are the best among friendships based 
on character, because they are based on the highest activity, and therefore 
arise from the best kind of self-love. So far as I can see, this is the only 
way in which X.7-8 requires a modification in Aristotle's treatment of 
friendship. Certainly it is better to bring the topics of friendship and phi- 
losophy together in this way than to adopt either of the two extreme 
views considered in this section. For the text shows that in X.7-8 Aris- 
totle continues to assert the social nature of human beings, and that the 
perfect friendships discussed in УШ-ІХ need not be based on common 
philosophical interests. The best way to make sense of all of this material 
is to acknowledge that two kindred lives—one philosophical and the 
other political—can be happy, each devoted to a different activity of the 
reasoning part of the soul, and each shared with others through a mutual 
interest in discussion and thought. 





3.10. Living A HUMAN Lire 


1 now want to consider a remark Aristotle makes in X.8 that seems to 
undermine the way in which I have connected philosophical activity and 


See Chapter 1, note 2 
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the other goods. Recall that, on my interpretation, he thinks that there is 
no such thing as гоо much philosophical activity for one's own good: the 
more contemplation a life has (above a certain threshold), the better a life 
it is. The textual support for this reading comes from X.8 (11787-32), 
where Aristotle argues that contemplation is the sole activity of the gods. 
Since they are assumed to have unsurpassably happy lives, they provide a 
standard by means of which the well-being of all other animals can be 
measured; the more closely a living creature approximates their condi- 
tion, the better off it is. Accordingly, "as far as contemplation extends, 
thus far happiness extends, and those who have more contemplation also 
have more happiness" (1178628-30). And this provides a standard for de- 
termining the level at which it is in one’s best interest to pursue other 
goods: the best amount to have, for one’s own sake, is the one that allows 
for the fullest amount of philosophical activity. 

The passage that seems to conflict with this reading occurs just before 
the argument from divinity. The general context is this: After recogniz- 
ing the secondary happiness of the political life, Aristotle insists once 
again (X.8 1178323-b7; cf. X.7 1177a27-b1) that this second-best life has 
а greater need for external equipment than does the philosophical life. Не 
concedes, at least for the sake of argument, that the philosopher and the 
politician need the necessary goods to an equal degree (1178425-7; cf. 
1177428-9). To live well, each must stay alive, and so they both need 
food, shelter, health, and so on (1178b33-5). Nonetheless, he insists that 
the politician needs more external goods to engage in his characteristic 
activity than does the philosopher to engage in his. To act generously one 
needs money; to be brave one needs power; and to exercise temperance 
опе needs freedom (1178228-33). And the grander the actions a politician 
undertakes, the larger his resources must be (1178b1-3). 

After making these points, Aristotle turns to the very different situa- 
tion of the philosopher: "For someone contemplating, there is no need of 
any of these, at least regarding that activity. Instead, one could even call 
them impediments, at least regarding the contemplation. But insofar as 
he is a human being and lives together with a larger group, he chooses to 
do the things that are in accordance with virtue. Therefore, he will need 
such things in order to live a human life” (1178b3-7). This could be taken 
to mean that if the philosopher wanted to contemplate as much as possi- 
ble, then he would have no use for the goods mentioned: money, power, 
freedom, Aristotle would then be saying that the need for such goods in 
a philosophical life derives from the fact that the philosopher does not 
and should not want to contemplate as much as possible. To lead the best 
possible life, he should want only so much contemplation (Aristotle does 
not say how much) and no more; he should cut short his philosophical 
activities and engage in ethical activities to a certain extent. And to engage 
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in these activities, he needs a certain amount of money, power, and free- 
dom. Possessing these goods to the right extent actually impedes his phil- 
osophical activity, but that is a "sacrifice" he chooses to make, because it 
leads to the best balance of moral and theoretical activity."* 

There are three reasons for rejecting this interpretation. First, it leaves 
Aristotle with no answer to the question "What is the right level of phil- 
osophical activity?” That is, it takes him to be saying that a certain 
amount of theoretical activity is too much for one’s own good, but it 
leaves him with nothing to say about what that amount is, and how we 
can tell when we have reached it. Second, this interpretation brings the 
above passage into direct conflict with the one that immediately follows 
it. For, as we have seen, the “argument from divinity” commits Aristotle 
to the view that nondivine lives are increasingly happy as they more 
closely approximate the life of the gods. He cannot accept this and at che 
same time hold that we should, for the sake of our own happiness, con- 
template less, in order to leave more room for ethical activity. Third, itis 
hard to believe that, according to Aristotle, a philosopher who wanted to 
maximize theoretical activity would best do so by having no money, no 
power, and no freedom. For he says in X.8 that in order to lead a philo- 
sophical life we should provide for our physical needs. Speaking of the 
philosopher, he says: "Не will also need external prosperity, since he is a 
human being. For his nature is not self-sufficient for contemplation; 
rather, he needs his body to be healthy, and he needs to provide it with 
nourishment and other care" (1178b33-5). This certainly implies that the 
philosopher needs other external goods besides the ones mentioned. 
Without money, for example, it would be difficult or impossible to re- 
main well nourished and healthy. Could Aristotle be denying this, when. 
he says that money is an impediment to contemplation? How could Ве 
think that health is needed for philosophical activity, but that money is 
not 

To arrive at a more satisfactory interpretation, we need to ask what 
Aristotle is getting at when he says, with reference to money, power, and. 
freedom: "For someone contemplating, there is no need of any of these, 
at least regarding that activity. Instead, one could even call them impedi- 
ments, at least regarding the contemplation” (1178b3-5). 1 suggest that 
he is making the following contrast between the philosopher and the 
statesman: Someone who is engaged in generous, courageous, or tem- 
perate activity needs che external goods to which these virtues are related, 
just as any craftsman needs certain tools in order to carry out his work. 
"The flute-player cannot make music without his flute, and similarly the 








This seems to be the way Whiting reads our passage. See “Human Nature and Intellec- 
шават in Aristotle,” pp. 91-3. 
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political leader cannot achieve his end without money, power, freedom, 
and other goods. By contrast, philosophy as Aristotle conceives it is an 
activity that needs no tools. Once one has acquired theoretical wisdom, 
one need only focus one's thoughts on a certain system of truths, and one 
is thereby contemplating. This claim is perfectly compatible with a fur- 
ther statement Aristotle makes (b33-5): since we are human beings, we 
will not be able to continue contemplating for very long if we neglect our 
health. Contemplation itself does not need external equipment, for other- 
wise the gods could not contemplate; no contemplator, considered 
merely as a contemplator, needs external goods. But since we are not 
merely contemplators, we must attend to the conditions that best pro- 
mote philosophical activity. Someone who ignored his status as a human 
being and merely contemplated, neglecting all other goods, would not 
have a good life, for he could not regularly engage in philosophical activ- 
ity over a long period of time. 

1 think that this gives a plausible explanation of why Aristotle says, 
"For someone contemplating, there is no need of any of these [money, 
power, freedom, and so on], at least regarding that activity” (11783-4). 
When we read him in the way I suggest, we can avoid the three problems 
mentioned above: he tells us what the best level of philosophical activity 
is, he says nothing to undermine the “argument from divinity,” and he 
acknowledges that the philosophical life must be equipped not only with 
health but with a moderate amount of money and other external goods, 
But how are we to understand the line that immediately follows: "In- 
stead, one could even call them impediments, at least regarding the con- 
templation” (b3-5)? The interpretation I reject takes this to mean that if 
опе wants to have as much philosophical activity as possible, one should 
have no money, since this is an impediment to contemplation. Instead, 1 
take Aristotle to be saying that at the time one is contemplating, having. 
money and other external equipment can interfere with one’s activity. He 
does not explain why this is so, but presumably he is thinking along these 
lines: Having goods other than contemplation can make it more difficult 
to focus one's attention. Instead of thinking about philosophical subjects, 
‘one’s mind may wander, and one may ask, “Do I have enough equip- 
ment? Do I have too much for my own good? Who most deserves my 
support?” and so on. The gods have none of these problems, and so noth- 
ing in their lives impedes contemplation. By contrast, since we are com- 
plex beings—we have bodies, emotions, families, friends—we must at- 
tend to many other goods besides contemplation. This does not mean 
that we would in the long run be able to contemplate more if we ignored 
these other goods: they are not impediments in that way. Rather, it means 
that while we are contemplating, our possession of other goods can dis- 
tract us and lead to an interruption in our activity. 
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If my reading of these lines is accepted, then Aristotle's remark that 
external goods can be called impediments to contemplation should not 
be construed as a piece of advice about how we should lead our lives. Не 
is not saying that to lead a philosophical life we should have only such 
other goods as are physically necessary for staying alive. Surely he be- 
lieves that in addition to health, the philosopher needs enough wealth to 
sustain his leisure, enough friends to foster philosophical conversations, 
enough children to support him in old age, and so on. His point that these. 
resources also impede contemplation is not an argument for rejecting 
them, but is intended only to emphasize that contemplation itself is an 
activity for which no equipment is needed: so far from needing such 
tools, contemplation can even be interrupted because one has them. Ar- 
istotle thinks that this further supports his point that the philosopher is 
more self-sufficient than the politician. The more external goods a life 
needs, the more vulnerable it is to misfortune; and the philosopher's 
smaller dependence on such goods is highlighted by the fact that contem- 
plation not only needs no tools, but can even be impeded by them. The 
philosopher, as Aristotle points out near the end of X.8 (1179a1-13), 
needs only moderate supplies of external goods, whereas those who lead 
a political life, and who therefore aim at large-scale projects on behalf of 
the whole community, need them in much larger quantities. The point 
Aristotle makes in Book I—that to lead good lives, we need adequate 
supplies of external goods (see, for example, 1.10 1101214-16)—is made 
more precise in X.7-8: how much we need depends on which of the two 
lives we choose. 

After noting that external equipment can impede contemplation, Ar- 
istotle reminds us that the philosopher is not just a contemplator, and that 
his need for resources derives from this complexity in his nature: “Insofar 
ashe is a human being and lives together with a larger group, he chooses 
to do the things that are in accordance with virtue. Therefore, he will 
need such things in order to live a human life" (1178b5-7). If my reading 
of X.7-8 is accepted, then this should not be taken to mean that leading a 
good life requires striking some balance between what is divine in us (our 
capacity for contemplation) and the rest of our interests. For in that case 
Aristotle would be saying that the divine part could get a larger share than 
it merits, and we might engage in too much philosophical activity for our 
own good. Rather, I take him to be saying that if we had a divine nature 
and nothing more, then we would not seek the company of others, vi 
tuous activity would not be in our interests, and external goods would be 
unnecessary. For this reason, the presence of a divine component in our 
nature does not by itself explain why we do or should seek these other 
ends. We want these other goods because our capacity to contemplate is 
not all there is to us: we are not simply contemplators, but are instead 
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contemplators who have bodies that eventually perish, emotions that can 
obstruct or aid reason, and so on. The fact that we are complex in these 
ways does not by itself tell us how much weight to assign to each of the 
different goods that plays a role in human life. Aristotle's proposal, as 1 
understand it, is that a human being makes the best use of his complex 
nature if he pursues subordinate goods to the extent that they promote 
what is divine in us. This is not a recommendation that we ignore the fact. 
that we are human beings, and pretend that we are gods. Lacking super- 
human wisdom and self-sufficiency, we would fail to lead good lives were 
we to follow that advice. Rather, his claim is that our lives are best when 
we neither underestimate nor overestimate the importance of merely hu- 
man goods: we overestimate them if, for our own sake, we engage in less 
philosophical activity than we might; but we can also underestimate the 
way in which health, wealth, friends, ethical virtue, and so on contribute 
to a life that has theoretical research as its ultimate end. 

So Aristotle insists that we are human and not solely divine; leading 
one's life in the best way requires attention to this point. But we must not. 
‘misunderstand the lesson he thinks we should learn from this. We should 
give expression to the human side of our nature by adopting a divine 
end—contemplation—and pursuing it in a way that befits our human lim- 
itations. With good fortune, such a life will contain all that human beings 
tightly desire: friends, moral activity, physical pleasure, and so оп. But 
there is no need to limit oneself even further and to pursue, for one's own 
sake, a complex ultimate end, in which divine activity is cut short to 
make room for some lesser good. If we did this, we would give expres- 
sion to our complex nature by having a complex ultimate end, but as a 
result we would have a less desirable life than we might have had, for no 
good reason. Instead, we should try to live like gods as much as we pos- 
sibly can—recognizing that we will fail miserably if we do not sce how 
large a contribution human goods must make to this project. 











3.11. Usetess THEORIZING 


Thave been gradually developing my argument that X.7-8 coheres with 
the rest of the NE. These late chapters do not reject the ethical virtues, 
communal life, or friendship based on character. Instead, Aristotle can Бе 
taken to mean that all of these goods will be included in the life devoted 
to philosophy, because each has a causal contribution to make to the de- 
velopment and exercise of theoretical wisdom. The only "conflict" we 
have found thus far is this: in IX.8, persons are identified with practical 
reason, whereas in X.7, they are instead identified with theoretical rea- 
son. And I have claimed that this apparent inconsistency is superficial, 
Aristotle wants to postpone his treatment of the philosophical life until 
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all aspects of the ethical virtues have been discussed, and so Ве allows 
himself an oversimplification in his treatment of selí-love. X.7 shows 
how IX.8 must be modified: when theoretical reason is left aside (as in 
1Х.8), then we are to be identified with practical reason; but when theo- 
retical reason is brought into the picture, the arguments for the superi- 
ority of contemplation show that we should instead identify ourselves 
most of all with this highest part of the soul. Just as the political life is a 
second-best choice, so the conception of self-love put forward in IX.8 is 
eventually shown to rest on a second-best conception of the self. 

‘There is, however, another problem that must be confronted by any 
attempt to find a unified conception of happiness in the NE. For one of 
Aristotle's arguments on behalf of contemplation seems to conflict with 
his belief that many different kinds of ends are desirable in themselves. At 
опе point in X.7, he says about contemplation: “And it alone seems to be 
loved for itself." For nothing comes to be from it apart from the contem- 
plation, whereas from practical activities we profit apart from the action, 
to a greater or smaller extent" (1177b1-4). Similarly, some fifteen lines 
later, he says that political and military activities “aim at some end and 
are not choiceworthy for themselves” (b18); by contrast, contemplation 
does not “aim at any end beyond itself” (520). Now, these remarks seem 
to be at odds with statements Aristotle makes throughout the NE and in 
other works as well. In 1.7, for example, he says that “we choose honor, 
pleasure, understanding, and every virtue” both for themselves and for 
the sake of happiness (109762-5). Earlier, in 1.5, he treats wealth as а less 
plausible candidate for happiness than honor and virtue, since the latter 
are loved for themselves (1096a8-9). And when he resumes his discussion 
of happiness in X.6, he says that “doing fine and excellent actions is 
among the things choiceworthy for themselves” (1176b8-9); the context 
(sce, for example, b24-6) indicates that ethically virtuous actions are 
being included within this group.'* 

зе Here there is significant difference between my translation and that of Irwin: he has 
Aristotle saying that hei "seems to be liked because of itself alone” That way of reading 











‘grateful to Elizabeth Asmis for discussion. Г would also depart from Irwin's translation of 
1177518: the Greek says that excellent practical activities are not choiceworthy in them- 
selves. (Contrast Irwin: such activities are “choiceworthy for something other than them- 
selves") As the reader will see, I take Aristotle to be speaking elliptically at 1177b1-2 and 
b18, and so in the end my understanding of these lines comes to the sume thing as Irwin's 
But his translation masks the problem raised by these lines. 

The conflict is noticed by Cooper, RHGA, рр. 156-7 n. 12. He takes it to be “highly 
significant" that Aristotle claims in X.7 that only heri is loved for itself. For he takes X. 
B to be saying that "the man bent on contemplation as his ideal does not love anything for 
its own sake except thevia™(p. 157), and he takes those chapters to be advocating this ideal. 
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So Aristotle's usual view is that other types of good besides virtuous 
activity are desired (and desirable) for themselves, and that anything 
within the general category of virtuous activity is desired (and desirable) 
for itself. Why should he suddenly reverse himself, and declare that only 
one type of good—contemplation—is loved for itself? Such a claim is 
badly in need of argument, since it conflicts with the general consensus 
that many types of goods are desirable for their own sake;" and as we 
have seen, it contradicts the position Aristotle himself adopts in many 
other passages. Nothing in X.7-8 explains why he would change his 
mind without argument."* Furthermore, it is hard to understand why 
these chapters would allow a secondary form of happiness to consist in 
ethical activity, if they insist that such activity is—like wealth—desirable 
only as a means to other goods. If X.6 reaffirms Aristotle's belief that 
happiness consists in something that is desired for itself (1176b4-5), how 
can X.7-8 go on to claim that (a) ethical activity is a form of happiness, 
even though (b) it is not desired for itself? 

At this point, it becomes natural to suspect that we are misreading the 
text cited above if we take it to be at odds with the rest of the NE. How 
can we make Aristotle more intelligible, and restore consistency to his 
project? I suggest that although his normal practice in much of the NE is 
to place goods into one of three categories, X.7-8 works with a simpler 
scheme, and places goods into either of two groups. The usual threefold 
distinction is the one mentioned in 1.7 (1097325-b6): 





(4) Goods desired for the sake of something else but not for themselves: 
for example, wealth, instruments; 

(b) Goods desired for the sake of something else and also for themselves: 
for example, honor, pleasure, understanding, and every virtue; 

(©) Goods desired for themselves and not for the sake of anything else: 
for example, happiness. 


But there is nothing inconsistent about collapsing the first two categories, 
and drawing the following contrast: 


(d) Goods desired for the sake of something else; 
(©) Goods desired for themselves and not for the sake of something else. 





Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness, pp. 375-6, cites our passage as evidence that X.7-8 
conflicts with the rest of the NE. 

"" Evidence for the existence of this consensus is provided by Rhet. L6 1362610-28; NE 
1.6 1096b13-19, 1.7 1097Ь2-4. Cf. Plato, Republic 3574-3. 

"* Cooper's explanation in RHGA is that Aristotle adopts a new theory of personal iden- 
tity in X.7-8, according to which the person consists solely in theoretical intellect. For 
criticism, see Whiting, “Human Nature and Intellectualism in Aristotle.” Cooper with- 
draws from this position in “Contemplation and Happiness: A Reconsideration.” 
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And in fact, this simplification may serve a useful purpose. For if perfect 
happiness must consist in something that falls into category (c), then the. 
contrast between (a) and (b) is irrelevant, and the similarity between (a) 
and (b) becomes more salient. Goods in both (a) and (b) are desirable for 
the sake of something else, and in X.7-8 Aristotle assumes that anything 
that has this characteristic is a poor candidate for perfect happiness. Ac- 
cordingly, he collapses (a) and (b), and works with a twofold distinction 
between (d) and (e). Furthermore, he expresses the contrast between (d) 
and (е) in the following compressed way: 


(©) Goods desired for the sake of something else; 
(Е) Goods desired for themselves. 


The assumption that all goods must fit into one or the other of these two 
groups should not be treated as a rejection of the threefold distinction 
between (a), (b), and (c). In other words, Aristotle is not now mysteri- 
ously denying or forgetting that a good can be desired both for itself and 
for the sake of its consequences. Asking whether a good goes into (f) or 
(B) is simply an abbreviated way of asking whether it goes into (d) or (e), 
which in turn represent merely a regrouping of (a), (b), and (с). 

Let us now look again at the passage that created our difficulty. Speak- 
ing of contemplation, Aristotle says: “And it alone seems to be loved for 
itself. For nothing comes to be from it apart from the contemplation, 
whereas from practical activities we profit apart from the action, to a 
greater or smaller extent" (1177b1-4). If we take Aristotle to be working 
with the threefold distinction of 1.7, this makes no sense: from the fact 
that practical activities are desired for the sake of other goods, it does not 
follow that they are not loved for themselves. And as we have seen, Ar- 
istotle says elsewhere that other goods besides contemplation are desired 
for themselves. It is far more plausible to take him to be regrouping his 
categories and naming them in the simplified manner of (f) and (g): a 
good is either desired for the sake of something else or desired for itself. 
(More fully expressed: itis either desired for the sake of something else 
ог desired for itself and not for the sake of something else.) Once we take 
Aristotle to be distinguishing goods in this way, rather than in the three- 
fold manner of 1.7, his claim in the above passage makes perfect sense, 
and it coheres with everything else in the NE.” 


3.12. USELESSNESS AND HAPPINESS 
Suppose it is agreed that X.7-8 requires no radical revision in the list of 
intrinsic goods; Aristotle still believes that honor, pleasure, the virtues, 


"+ My interpretation of 117761-2 в in agreement with that of Hardie: "what he ought to 
say, and must mean, is that it [contemplation] alone is loved for its own sake alone" (Aris- 
totle's Ethical Theory. р. 356). 
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and so on are desired (and desirable) for themselves. Even so, an impor- 
tant puzzle remains: how can a reasonable person believe, as I claim Ar- 
istotle does, that it is a point in favor of contemplation that it produces 
no further goods? According to the interpretation 1 am defending, he is 
saying in X.7-8 that although moral and philosophical activity are both 
desirable in themselves, the latter differs from the former in that it merely 
has intrinsic value, whereas practical activity has both intrinsic and instru- 
mental value, We can understand how this contrast might be used in favor 
of ethical activity: whatever its intrinsic worth, its overall value is in- 
creased by the fact that it leads to other goods. And we can understand 
how the unproductiveness of contemplation might be viewed as one of 
its disadvantages: although it is desirable in itself, that is all that can be 
said in its favor. It seems bizarre for Aristotle to take the opposite point 
of view, and to argue on behalf of contemplation that it has no instru- 
mental value, Can we make sense of this? 

1 think we can, if we recognize that X.7-8 completes a project begun 
in Book I. As we shall see in Chapter 4, Aristotle's initial discussion of 
happiness takes the form of a search for a good that has three character- 
istics: (a) it is desirable in itself, (b) all other goods are desirable for its 
sake; and (©) it is not in turn desirable for the sake of anything further. 
Accordingly, when he claims in X.7 that contemplation “alone seems to 
be loved for itself” (1177b1-2) and that it aims at no end beyond itself 
(20), he is trying to show that contemplation satisfies the first and third 
conditions, Since it produces nothing further, it cannot be desired for the 
sake of further goods; by contrast, we do hope and normally expect to 
gain further goods through our ethical activities. Accordingly, contem- 
plation passes a test that ethical activity fails: theoretical activity meets 
condition (c), whereas practical activity does not.” 

Now, it might be objected that, so far from helping, this only makes 
matters worse. For now we must make sense not only of Aristotle’ 
zarre way of defending contemplation in X.7, but also of the whole proj- 
ect undertaken in the NE. Why should anyone think that everything we 
Чо is desirable for the sake of some single intrinsic good—one that has по 
instrumental value? That question can be answered only after we have 
examined Aristotle’s hierarchical ordering of ends (Chapter 4), and his 








= For a different solution to the problem, see Korsgaard, “Aristotle and Kant on the 
Source of Value,” especially pp. 490-95. She does not take 1771-2 to be saying that con- 
templation alone is in the category of goods desired for themselves (and not for the sake of 
other goods). Instead, she argues that Aristotle is making a different distinction—one be- 
tween conditional and unconditional ends—and putting contemplation alone in the later 
category. Conditional ends are valuable in themselves, given the circumstances of human 
beings; by contrast, an unconditional end is what makes it worthwhile to be а human being. 
Korsgaard believes that this distinction can be found in NE 1.7, but disagree. Furthermore, 
1 take Aristote to believe that ethical activity, as well as theoretical activity, is something 
that makes it worthwhile to be a human being 
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argument that contemplation should be placed by itself at the top of that 
hierarchy. What I can do now is explain why the defense of contempla- 
tion in X.7 is perfectly reasonable once we connect it with the rest of the 
NE in the way I propose. 

The important point is that Aristotle, as I understand him, is not cl 
ing that the unproductiveness of contemplation is by itself a reason for 
pursuing it. The fact that an activity leads to no further good is not being 
proposed as a good-making characteristic of that activity. For example, 
Aristotle can perfectly well agree that if someone is piling stones on top 
of one another, and his activity leads to no desirable end, then that lack 
of instrumental value does not count as а reason in favor of piling up those 
stones. To think otherwise is bizarre indeed. Aristotle is not committed 
to this crazy idea, because the tacit assumption of X.7-8 is that when the 
unproductiveness of contemplation is combined with two of its other fea- 
tures, then it can be equated with happiness. Anything that is an ultimate 
end—anything that meets conditions (a), (b), and (c)—is the highest end 
at which we should aim. Pointing out that contemplation meets condi- 
tion (c) is not in itself an attempt to give a reason why we should engage 
in that activity. And it does not commit Aristotle to the insane idea that 
lack of instrumental value is by itself a good-making characteristic, or a 
reason for action. Once we see that the NE is looking for an ultimate end, 
then the argument of X.7 on behalf of contemplation is perfectly reason- 
able: the topmost end, by definition, must not be desirable for the sake of 
any further good, and since contemplation leads to no further good, it 
meets this condition. If contemplation were not only desirable in itself 
but also productive of further goods, it would not be the most desirable 
good there is, but would instead be less desirable than that for the sake of 
which it is pursued. When X is for the sake of Y, then Aristotle takes Y 
to be more desirable than X (1.1 1094a14-16). 

‘Ofcourse, it may be complained that in X.7-8 Aristotle does not argue 
as fully as he should to convince his audience that perfect happiness con- 
sists in contemplation, He needs to show that all of the other goods are 
desirable for the sake of contemplation, and he docs not attempt to do so. 
But the lacuna is smaller than it might first appear to be: Aristotle does 
say in X.7 that we will contemplate more if we do so with fellow workers 
(1177234); he points out that since the philosopher must live with others, 
he chooses to act in accordance with the ethical virtues, and therefore 
needs a moderate amount of external equipment (11785-7, 117941-13); 
health and physical needs must also be met, if we are to engage in philo- 
sóphical activity over a long period of time (1178b33-5). Furthermore, 
we should recall that in X.6 Aristotle makes a place for amusement in any 
well-lived life, and earlier in Book X, he points out that when we take 
pleasure in any activity, we become better at it (X.5 17531-6). When 
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we read X.7-8 carefully, and connect it with preceding material, we can 
sec that Aristotle in not inattentive to the point that an ultimate end must 
be the good to which all others make a contribution. And if my reading 
of “the most perfect virtue" in 1.7 (1098217-18) is correct, Aristotle be- 
lieves that each of the ethical virtues is desirable in part because it contrib- 
utes to philosophical activity. We can with good reason complain that 
X.7-8 docs not spell out the way in which they make this contribution: 
Aristotle should explain how temperance, courage, justice, and so on fa- 
cilitate the intellectual life. Admittedly, he does point out, as we have 
seen, that the practical virtues are desired for the sake of other goods. But 
he should be more specific, and say why contemplation is among the 
goods promoted by excellent practical activity. In 3.8, I have tried to 
show how this part of his argument might go. The fact that he himself 
does not spell out these important details suggests that he expects no chal- 
lenge from his audience: they do not need to be persuaded that ethically 
virtuous activity leads to many other goods, and they have no reason to 
doubt that contemplation is among them. 

Suppose we do not take X.7-8 to be arguing that contemplation should 
be our ultimate end. We might instead take Aristotle to mean that hap- 
piness is a composite of many goods, and his arguments on behalf of 
contemplation would then be attempts to show that it is the most desir- 
able element in that complex whole. According to this interpretation, 
‘Aristotle is using the following argument (among others) to show that 
‘contemplation is more desirable than any other good: this activity is loved 
merely for itself, and leads to no other good. But surely we should ques- 
tion Aristotle's good sense, if this is how we read him. For why should 
the fact that one activity is less productive of good than a second be taken 
to show the superiority of the first? Is usclessness a good-making char- 
acteristic? If we refuse to take X.7-8 to be saying that our ultimate end 
should be a single good—contemplation—then it is hard to make sense 
of Aristotle's defense of this activity. 

But, it may be objected, his defense will disappoint us no matter how 
we read it. For example, one of his arguments on behalf of contemplation 
is that it is more continuous than any other activity (X.7 1177a21-2); an- 
other claims that it is more pleasant than any other virtuous activity (a22- 
7). How can any sensible person believe that these points, even if ac- 
cepted, give us reason to make contemplation our ultimate end? Even if 
that activity is better than every other, why shouldn't our ultimate end 
be a composite good, of which contemplation is the most desirable com- 
ponent? If we want to make good sense of the arguments that refer to 
contemplation’s great continuity and pleasantness, hadn't we better re- 
strict Aristotle's conclusion to the only one that these arguments can sup- 
port—namely, that contemplation is more desirable than any other good? 
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True, if this is his conclusion, then he uses a bad argument for it when he 
says that contemplation is unproductive of further goods. But perhaps 
we will minimize the number of bad arguments we attribute to him if we 
take him to be trying to show, not that contemplation is the ultimate end, 
but that it is the best component of the ultimate end.” 

My reply is that the arguments used in X.7-8 to defend the philosoph- 
ical life cannot be understood unless we know how to connect them with 
the treatment of happiness in Book I. In Chapter 6, I will try to show 
how the function argument of 1.7 takes Aristotle a large part of the way 
towards the conclusion he eventually reaches in X.7-8: perfect happiness. 
consists in contemplation. Once we read X.7-8 in light of the material 
that precedes it, we will realize that the greater continuity and pleasant- 
ness of contemplation are not meant to provide self-contained arguments 
for making that activity our ultimate end. Rather, Aristotle takes the 
function argument to give a reason for making some virtuous activity— 
whichever virtuous activity turns out to be best and most perfect—our 
ultimate end. When he claims that theoretical activity has greater conti- 
nuity and brings more pleasure than moral activity, he is supplementing 
the function argument by giving reasons for taking theoretical virtue to 
be superior to practical virtue. Once we read X.7-8 in conjunction with 
Book I, we can make good sense of the arguments in defense of contem- 
plation, and we can take the conclusion of these later chapters to be that 
this activity should be our ultimate end. On this interpretation, Aristotle 
will not be saying that an activity's lack of instrumental value is by itself 
a point in its favor. 


? This is the approach adopted by Keyt, “Intellectuals in Aristote," pp. 376-382. 


CHAPTER FOUR 





The Hierarchy of Ends 


4.1. AN OVERVIEW 


The remainder of this study concerns the conception of human happiness 
that Aristotle presents in Book 1 of the NE. I will try to show that this 
part of his treatise develops an account of the good that is both internally 
consistent and continuous with his later defense of contemplation. Before 
entering into details, however, it may be useful to give an overview of 
how I read Book I, and how my interpretation differs from one that is 
widely accepted. 

1 take this book to have the following structure: In 1. 1-2, a certain prob- 
lem is posed: what is the good? That is, what is such that (a) itis desired 
for itself, (b) it not desired for the sake of any further good, and (©) all 
other goods are desired for its sake? In 1.3-6, Aristotle discusses alterna- 
tive ways of answering this question, and rejects most. Finally, in 1.7, 
after further clarifying the nature of his question, he argues that che hu- 
man good consists in “activity of soul in accordance with virtue" 
(1098a16-17). And most of the remainder of Book 1 (chapters 8-12) tries 
to confirm this answer. So, this part of the NE can be divided into three 
unequal parts: first (1.1-6), a question is posed—what is the good?—and 
several inadequate answers are canvassed; second (1.7), Aristotle defends 
his own answer: the good is virtuous activity; and third (1.8-12), he gives 
further reasons for accepting that answer. 

Controversy arises, however, because 1.7 does not say merely that the 
good consists in virtuous activity. More fully, the conclusion of the func- 
tion argument reads as follows: "The human good turns out to be activity 
of soul in accordance with virtue, and if there are more than one virtue, 
in accordance with the best and most perfect" (1098216-18). Some schol- 
ars take “the best and most perfect virtue” to refer to theoretical wisdom, 
and I will argue that they are correct." But 1 do not infer from this that 
according to МЕ there is just one kind of happy life for human beings— 
the theoretical life discussed in X.7-8. For I take those late chapters to be 





1 See Cooper, RHGA. pp. 100-101 n. 10; Gauthier and Jolif, L'Éihigue à Nicomague, com- 
тема on 1097330, 1098317; Hardie, Aristotle's Баша! Theory, pp. 23, 25. Cooper gives 
further support to his reading in “Contemplation and Happiness: A Reconsideration” On 
the other side, see Ackrill, “Aristotle on Битен pp. 27-9. Hardie replies to Ackrill in 
“Aristotle on the Best Life for a Man.” pp. 38-40 
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saying that although perfect happiness consists solely in contemplation, 
опе can also be happy (to a secondary degree) if one lives a life devoted 
to ethical activity as one's ultimate end. Accordingly, I read the above 
statement as an approximation that is later made more precise. Aristotle's 
fuller meaning is this: perfect happiness consists in exercising theoretical 
wisdom (the most perfect virtue), while a less than perfect happiness con- 
sists in exercising the practical virtues (the ones that are not most perfect). 

Accordingly, on my reading, there are two good ways of leading one 
life, but in both of them one is to take one's ultimate end to consist in a 
single kind of activity, and other ends are to be pursued to the extent that 
they promote that highest goal. Whether one leads a philosophical or a 
political life, all goods are to be arranged in a hierarchy: each lower end is 
for the sake of some better end, which may in turn be desired for the sake 
of a still higher end. But each of the two hierarchies terminates in a single 
end, and in fact the two termini are of the same type: they are activi 
of the part of the soul that has reason. So, I take the NE to be saying that 
every other type of good (everything that is not virtuous activity) is to be 
desired for the sake of just one type of good—virtuous activity. In Book 
1, Aristotle leaves aside the question of which sort of virtuous activity— 
theoretical or practical—is best. Не need not decide that question just yet, 
for no matter which of the two goals one adopts as one's ultimate end, 
one will lead a good life—if one is adequately supplied with other goods, 
so that one can regularly engage in virtuous activity over the course of a 
lifetime.? But if Aristotle had failed to compare the two kinds of virtues, 
and to say which is most perfect, his treatment of happiness would have 
been radically incomplete. He would not have discussed a major question 
faced by many of his readers: should 1 lead a philosophical or a political 
life? 

According to the reading of the NE that I shall oppose, Aristotle is 
saying that happiness is a composite of all the goods that are desirable for 
themselves: it is not to be equated with virtuous activity alone, for that is 
not the only good that is desirable for itself. For example, as we have seen, 
he says that we desire pleasure and honor for themselves (1.7 10972-3); 
and no doubt he approves of this attitude. A passage in 1.7, cited in the 
Introduction, is often thought to commit Aristotle to this all-inclusive 
conception of happiness: 


The self-sufficient we posit as that which when taken by itself makes life 
choiceworthy and in need of nothing. Such we think happiness to be. Further- 
more, it is the most choiceworthy of all, without being counted in addition 
being counted in addition, it is obviously more choiceworthy [when taken] 








2 And of course he cannot determine which virtue of the rational soul is best until he has 
examined them all 
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with the least of goods. For what is added on is an increase of goods, and of 
goods the greater is always more choiceworthy. (1097514-20) 


If happiness needs nothing and cannot be made more choiceworthy be- 
cause it is composed of all that is desirable in itself, then it cannot be 
equated solely with virtuous activity, and it would be even more wrong- 
headed to identify it with just one type of virtuous activity (contempla- 
tion). But I shall argue in Chapter 5 that this is not what Aristotle is say- 
ing here. Because these enigmatic lines will receive а fall discussion there, 
the present chapter will take no further notice of them. 

One point should be emphasized, however, before we move on: Al- 
though there is divided opinion about how the conclusion of the function 
argument should be understood, that conclusion clearly equates the hu- 
man good with virtuous activity and with that type of good alone, Recall 
Aristotle's formula: “The human good turns out to be activity of soul in 
accordance with virtue, and if there are more than one virtue, in accor- 
dance with the best and most perfect” (1098а16-18). Aristotle is not say- 
ing here that virtuous activity is just one good among many; after all, the 
same could be said about pleasure, honor, friendship, and so on. No spe- 
cial argument would be needed if he were simply trying to show in 1.7 
that “activity of soul in accordance with virtue" is a good. Clearly, he 
needs a special argument—the “function argument" —because he is sin- 
Bling out virtuous activity and giving it a special status: it is not just a 
good but also the human good. And as I have said, the function argument 
of 1.7 is Aristotle's attempt to answer the question that has been raised in 
1.1-2: what is the intrinsically desirable end for the sake of which all 
others are pursued, but which in turn is not desirable for the sake of any 
other? When we connect 1.1-2 with the function argument in this way, 
we must conclude that he takes the ultimate end to be just one type of 
good—virtuous activity. 

Now, it might be argued, against my interpretation, that he does not 
want to narrow his equation any further: on this rival view, Aristotle 
would be saying that the ultimate end of the best life consists not just in 
contemplation, but in a composite of many different types of virtuous 
activities. Although I shall reject that interpretation, it should be empha- 
sized that even if it is accepted, the function argument is still equating the 
human good with virtuous activities and with no other type of good. 
Accordingly, we must pay a high price if we also take 1.7 to be treating 
human happiness as a composite of all intrinsic goods. On such a reading, 
Aristotle is contradicting himself within a single chapter: first (1097b14- 
20) he says that happiness is an all-inclusive composite, and then 
(1097b22-1098218) he equates it solely with virtuous activity. In Chapter 
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5, we will see how that contradiction can be avoided by reinterpreting the 
first of these two passages. 


4.2. For THE SAKE OF 


There are many different types of human endeavor, we are told in NE 1.1, 
each aiming at a different good. The doctor seeks health; the builder 
makes a ship; the general tries to achieve victory; the head of the house- 
hold maintains its wealth. But Aristotle does not think that our activities 
and goals are equal in value; on the contrary, he assumes without argu- 
ment that some things are superior to others. For example, he expects his 
audience to agree with him that the physical objects produced by a crafts- 
man are superior to the activity by which they are produced (1094a5-6). 
Having a ship that is already made is better than the activity of making 
the ship. No argument is given for this claim, but presumably Aristotle 
is relying on the following idea: If we had to choose between (a) having 
the products of the crafts without going through the process by which 
they are made and (b) going through the process but not having the prod- 
ucts, we would surely prefer (a) to (b). The activity of making something 
is undertaken for the sake of having the product, and the activity is less. 
desirable than its outcome. 

Furthermore, Aristotle assumes that certain crafts are subordinate to 
others, and that if pursuit A is under the direction of pursuit B, then A's 
end is less choiceworthy than B's (109439-16). For example, various 
crafts (such as bridlemaking) produce equipment for horses, and so they 
are subordinate to horsemanship. This in turn (along with other crafts) is 
subordinate to the study of military strategy. The process of making the 
bridle is inferior to the finished product, which is in turn inferior to the 
good pursued by the expert rider, which is in turn inferior to the goal— 
victory—pursued by the general. Each lower good is desirable for the 
sake of some higher end, "lower" and "higher" indicating different de- 
grees of desirability. 

Aristotle is here introducing, by way of example, a relation that is of 
the utmost importance to his conception of happiness—the relation two 
things have when one is pursued for the sake of the other. He gives no 
definition of this “for-the-sake-of” relation, and expects his readers to 
have no trouble grasping it by means of the examples presented in 1.1. 
Notice that the relation is a causal one, at least in part. The process of 
making the bridle causes the product to come into being; the bridle is then 
used as an instrument that facilitates the activity of riding; and riding in 
battle is a means of defeating the enemy and achieving victory. But it 
should also be kept in mind that the for-the-sake-of relation has a пог- 
mative component: when A is pursued for the sake of B, then B provides 
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a norm that guides A. The bridlemaker decides how to treat his raw ma- 
terial by looking to a paradigm of the finished product, and the proper 
design of his product is determined by the expert rider. The horseman 
tells che bridlemaker what sort of bridle he needs; so the activity of riding 
provides a standard for determining how bridles should be made. And in 
turn the military leader tells his cavalry which sorts of maneuvers they 
need to master. The bridlemaker puts himself at the service of the rider, 
Who puts himself at the service of the general; each lower discipline plays 
a causal role in the pursuit of each higher discipline, and the higher dis- 
ciplines in turn provide the norms for the proper pursuit of lower disci- 
plines. The for-the-sake-of relation is accordingly a mixture of causal and 
normative elements. 

It should be noticed that this relation is asymmetrical: If A is desirable 
for the sake of B, then B cannot also be desirable for the sake of A. For, 
Aristotle holds, when A is for the sake of B, В is more desirable than A 
(1094a14-16). And if B is more desirable than A, then A cannot also be 
more desirable than В. The asymmetrical nature of the for-the-sake-of 
relation does not prevent Aristotle from recognizing that certain goods 
promote each other. For example, skill in riding may help secure victory 
in battle, and victory allows one to go on exercising that skill; a certain 
degree of strength enables one to lift certain weights, and that activity 
enables one to sustain that level of strength. These sorts of examples do 
not prove that, in committing himself to the asymmetry of the for-the- 
sake-of relation, Aristotle is guilty of confusion. For that relation is not 
‘one that is purely empirical and causal (in our sense of "causal"). To say 
that lifting weights is desirable for the sake of maintaining strength is to 
say that we should regulate that activity by looking to the good it pro- 
duces: we should choose our exercises by seeing how they contribute to 
strength, and we should choose the amount of exercise that will best pro- 
mote this good. And although the strength we achieve will help us en- 
gage in these exercises, that does not show that strength is for the sake of 
exercise. To determine which goods are for the sake of which others, we 
must go beyond purely causal questions about which goods produce 
which others; we must ask what the appropriate norms are for regulating 
our activities. 

This shows that a skeptical reader could challenge Aristotle even at this 
early point in the NE. It might be asked, for example: why should gen- 
eralship be placed over horsemanship? Those who love to ride for the 
sheer pleasure of it might say that battles should be fought and won so 
that the citizens can go on enjoying themselves in this way. It is true that 
riding helps win battles, but even so, it might be the case that victory in 
battle is desirable for the sake of exercising the skills of horsemanship. 

Another question can be asked: Is Aristotle being naive when he as- 
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sumes that every craft aims at some good? Consider someone who makes 
a burglar's tools: surely Aristotle would not want to say that what the 
practitioner of this craft aims at is a genuine good. Would he try to avoid 
this result by denying that such a toolmaker practices a genuine craft? In 
that case, he needs to tell us how to determine which objects produced by 
human activities are goods and which are not. So he is assuming a great 
deal as he begins his treatise: he takes only certain objects (bridles, ships) 
to be goods, and he takes certain goods to be more desirable than others. 
Can he say anything to defend these assumptions? 

1 believe he can, once he is allowed to develop his theory more fully. 
For I take Aristotle to be saying, at a later point, that the hierarchy of 
goods that he began to explore in 1.1 has a single terminus: every lower 
good is desirable for the sake of activity of the reasoning soul in accor- 
dance with virtue, If he can defend this conception of the human good, 
then he can return to the assumptions he made in 1.1 and explain why the 
objects of the crafts are genuine goods, and he can justify the hierarchy of 
disciplines there taken for granted. Certain human pursuits will be gen- 
ine crafts and their products will be genuine goods because they contrib- 
ute to the ability of citizens to engage in virtuous activity; ships, build- 
ings, bridles, and health presumably pass this test, whereas a burglar’s 
tools presumably do not. Similarly, if virtuous activity—rather than the 
exercise of riding skill—is the final end to be pursued, then Aristotle can 
justify his claim that the horseman should be subordinate to the general. 
If riding is not the final end, then its place in the hierarchy of goods is to 
be determined by sceing how it will best contribute со that ultimate goal; 
and it will make its best contribution if it supplies able riders to the gen- 
eral who is protecting citizens so that they can go on engaging in virtuous 
activity. So, although Aristotle assumes his readers will raise no objec 
tions at this early stage in his argument, he is prepared to say more, at a 
later stage, if pressed. 

An important methodological remark in 1.4 suggests that we are on the 
right track: 


Let it not escape our attention that arguments from starting points differ from 
arguments towards starting points. For Plato too did well to be puzzled about 
this, and to ask whether we are proceeding from starting points or towards 
starting points, just as on a racecourse one proceeds from the judges to the 
boundary, of back again. For although we should begin with what is known, 
things are known in two ways: known to us, and known without qualification, 

Presumably we at any rate should begin with what is known to us. For this. 
reason, one must be trained in fine habits if one is to listen in а satisfactory way 
[to what is said] about what is fine and just, and about political matters in gen- 
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eral, For the starting point is the [fact] that [something is зо], and if this is 
sufficiently apparent, one will not also need the reason why. (1095230-b7) 


The student of practical philosophy need not approach the subject already 
having an answer to the question “What is the good?" That is a matter 
for investigation. But at the same time, itis necessary to make some ini- 
tial assumptions, and in 1.1 we see that among these assumptions are cer- 
tain beliefs about the crafts and their hierarchical arrangement. We take 
certain things—bridles, health, victory—to be good; and we take some of 
these goods to be inferior to others. Ifa student begins with no beliefs at 
all about what is worthwhile, or if he makes assumptions that do not let 
Aristotle's arguments get off the ground, then he is not well suited to 
learn the subject presented in the NE. On the other hand, those students 
who agree with Aristotle’s initial assumptions will eventually reach a dif- 
ferent kind of starting point: having understood the ultimate end of all 
goods, they will see why they were right to assume from the start that 
certain crafts are needed, and why they should be subordinate to other 
disciplines. 


4.3. THe TERMINUS 


We have seen that NE 1.1 introduces, by way of example, the notion that 
certain goods are pursued for the sake of others, and that this for-the- 
sake-of relation has both causal and normative elements, We will soon 
return to this chapter, for it has been claimed that it invokes a second kind 
of for-the-sake-of relation as well. Rather than turn to that issue imme- 
diately, 1 want to move on to NE 1.2, for the main ideas of that chapter 
are continuous with the ones we have begun to explore, 

Having pointed out in 1.1 that some ends are subordinate to others, 
which are in turn inferior to still higher ends, Aristotle naturally shifts his 
attention, in 1.2, to the question of what is at the top of this hierarchy. 
And he argues in a well-known passage that the chain of goods, each 
desirable for the sake of something higher, must come to an end: “If there 
is some end of actions that we want because of itself, and we want the 
others because of this, and we don't choose all things because of some- 
thing else (for they would thus proceed without limit, and desire would 
be empty and vain), it is obvious that this would be the good and the 
best” (1094418-22). 1 take him to be saying that we must choose between 
two alternatives: either the chain discussed in 1.1 goes on forever, or it 
does not. Ifthe first alternative is correct, then desire is empty and futile. 
Since desire is not empty and futile, the chain must come to an end. 

But why must it end in something that we desire for itself? Aristotle is 
assuming that ifthe topmost good were desired, but not desired for itself, 
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then it would be sought for the sake of some still better good. In that 
case, however, it would no longer be the topmost good; it would instead 
be inferior to the good that it promotes. Accordingly, whatever is at the 
top of the hierarchy of ends must be something we desire for itself. 

It should be evident that Aristotle discounts the possibility that the 
chain of ends might avoid going on forever by turning back on itself: in 
such a circle, A would be desirable for the sake of B, which would be 
desirable for the sake of С, which would be desirable for the sake of A. 
His reason for rejecting this possibility is contained in his assumption that 
the for-the-sake-of relation is asymmetrical: if A is desirable for the sake 
of B, then B cannot be desirable for the sake of A. In a circular chain 
connected by this asymmetrical relation, each of two ends would be more 
choiceworthy than the other. So, given the asymmetry of the for-the- 
sake-of relation, and the other assumptions Aristotle makes, he can con- 
clude that the hierarchy of ends must terminate in something that has 
these three properties: (a) it is desirable in itself, (b) it is not desirable for 
the sake of something else, and (©) everything else is desirable for its sake. 
The hierarchy of ends cannot continue indefinitely in a linear direction— 
for then desire would be empty and vain. The hierarchy of ends cannot 
tum back on itself—for then some good would be both more and less 
choiceworthy than some other good. So it must terminate somewhere, 
and it must terminate in something that is desirable only for itself, and 
not because of some further good. 

Even so, a familiar objection can be raised: thus far, Aristotle has given 
his readers no good reason to think that the hierarchy of ends must ter- 
minate in a single point. For all he has said, the hierarchy might turn out 
to have this structure: 


A B C 
мно 
Е 


Suppose that X is desirable for the sake of M, which is in turn desirable 
for the sake of A. And suppose that Y-N-B and Z-O-C are similar 
chains, each lower good in a column being desirable for the good above 
it. And let A, B, and C be goods that are desirable in themselves. In that. 
case, there would be no circles, and the hierarchy of ends would eventu- 
ally terminate in something desirable for itself, but that something would 
not be a single good. There would be no one end for the sake of which all 
subordinate goods are pursued, except in the trivial sense in which we 
could say that everything else is desirable for the sake of A-B-C. But A, 
В, and C could be quite diverse: they might be physical pleasure, contem- 
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plation, and health. To speak of them as a single end, and to say that 
everything else is done for the sake of some one good, would be quite 
artificial. 

Has Aristotle tried but failed to produce an argument that the structure 
of ends cannot take the form depicted above, but must instead terminate 
in some single unified ultimate end? I think there are three good reasons 
for resisting this interpretation. First, as others have pointed out, he does 
not assert here that there is a unitary ultimate end. He says that ifthere is 
some single end for the sake of which all others are pursued, then this will 
be the good. He gives a reason for thinking that the chain of ends cannot 
be infinite, and we can understand why he assumes that it is noncircular 
and that its starting point must be desired for itself. But he makes no 
attempt to show that there is only one such starting point, and the con- 
ditional form of his sentence can be taken to mean that, in his own eyes, 
he is only formulating a hypothesis to be explored, rather than stating a 
conclusion for which an argument has been presented.* 

Second, I shall argue that in NE 1.7 Aristotle still holds open the pos- 
sibility that the ultimate end does not consist in just one kind of good, 
but is a combination of several diverse ends. That is, he recognizes that 
the topmost part of the hierarchy of ends might consist in a row of ends, 
each of which is desired only for itself: this is the possibility depicted in 
the above diagram. It is only when he introduces the function argument 
that he starts to close off this possibility, and opts for a theory in which 
all subordinate ends are desired for the sake of some single unitary goal. 
If Tam right about this, then Aristotle cannot be trying to show in 1.2 by 
means of a purely formal argument that the hierarchy of ends mı 
minate in a single point, rather than in a row of diverse goods. For i 
he takes himself to have not yet shown this. 

Third, we have already seen that Aristotle's method involves making 
assumptions that are justified only at some later point in his argument. 
As he says in 1.4, we begin with starting points for which no reasons are 
given, but we eventually discover something more basic, which can in 
turn help us better understand our initial assumptions.* It would not be 
surprising, then, 31.2 is only putting forward the hypothesis that there is 
a single ultimate end: Aristotle is confident that the hypothesis will prove 
fruitful, because he already sees the direction in which his argument is 
heading. Virtuous activity will turn out to be the ultimate end, and so the 








э See Hardie, "The Final Good in Aristotle's Ethic," p. 297; Cooper, RHGA, p. 93. 

* Ackrill, "Aristotle on Eudsimonia,” pp. 25-6, dissents. | discuss his alternative in 4.7. 

* Aristotle does not explicitly say in 1.4 1095230-b7 that our initial starting points (the 
ones that are at first better known to us) are eventually better understood, after they are 
connected to the more basic starting points of a science. But he implies that those more 
basic starting points give us “the reason why" (109557) our initial assumptions are true. 
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proposal that there is only one will eventually be vindicated. Just as we 
cannot expect Aristotle to show why certain products are good and cer- 
tain disciplines superior merely by means of the materials he has assem- 
bled in I.1, so we cannot expect him to establish in the first few lines of 
1.2 that the ultimate end is unitary. We must take seriously his plea that 
we not seck justification right from the start, but patiently wait for his 
argument to unfold. 

In fact, on my reading, we have to wait until X.7-8 until we fully un- 
derstand why the ultimate end should not be a multiplicity. For even if 
we agree with Aristotle that happiness consists solely in virtuous activity, 
we can ask why we should not regard theoretical and practical virtue as 
equally desirable, and take our ultimate end to consist in equal parts of 
intellectual and moral activity. Aristotle's argument against taking our 
highest good to consist in фіз particular mixture is postponed until Book 
X, and in Book I he rests content with a more modest conclusion: the 
ultimate end is not a composite of honor, pleasure, virtuous activity, and 
other goods that are desired for themselves. It consists in virtuous activity 
alone. But of course, that is hardly a conclusion we can expect him to 
reach at the beginning of 1.2. To show why the good should be conceived 
in this narrow way, more work is needed, and there is every reason to 
think that Aristotle realizes this. 

My proposal, then, is that we read the NE in the following way: Aris- 
totle takes himself to have shown in 1.2 that the hierarchy of ends termi- 
nates, and he proposes that we find out what lies at the top of that struc- 
ture. The possibility that there might be more than one end at the top is 
kept open, but in 1.7 he begins a defense of two closely related kinds of 
lives, each having one ultimate end. The defense of one of those lives— 
the life devoted to ethical activity—is continued throughout the remain- 
der of Book I, and the defense of the life devoted to theoretical activity is 
taken up in Book Х. Both lives are happy, though the political life has 
certain defects that prevent it from being one of perfect happiness. But 
none of this should be taken to mean that Aristotle is committed to the 
thesis that if someone leads a philosophical-political life—a life that seeks 
to balance these two activities—then he is not living well (see 1.11). And 
it should be noticed that even this mixed life is still devoted to one kind 
of good, namely, virtuous activity. Even so, nothing important hangs on 
the question whether we describe this mixed life as one that has one ulti- 
mate end (virtuous activity) or two (ethical and intellectual activity). 
What is important is to recognize that a life can be a good one if it has just 
one ultimate end—provided that this end is some form of virtuous activ- 
ity—and that a life cannot be the best that is possible for us unless it is 
devoted to a single ultimate end (contemplation). That complex conclu- 
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sion is one for which Aristote is preparing us in 1.2, but at that point he 
still has a long way to go. 


4.4, Tue Tarcer or Pourrics 


As I read the opening lines of 1.2, Aristotle argues that the hierarchy of 
ends must have a terminus, but he assumes that it will terminate in a single 
good. Now, as soon as he says that this single ultimate end will be “the 
good and the best" (1094222), he emphasizes the practical importance of 
determining what it is. Like archers, we are more likely to hit the right 
mark if we have an understanding of the good for the sake of which all 
others are desirable (a23-4). But even if we provisionally accept his as- 
sumption that the ultimate end will be a single good, we might wonder 
whether he is overemphasizing its importance, and undervaluing the need 
to study the subordinate goods as well. In other words, why not say that 
our target should be the whole hierarchy of ends, or at least those among, 
them that are desirable in themselves? The single end at the top (assuming 
that there is just one) will no doubt be more desirable than everything. 
beneath it. Even so, it is just one of our ends. Since nothing prevents 
subordinate goods from being desirable in themselves, it might turn out 
that those subordinate goods, when combined, are far more desirable 
than the single topmost good. In that case, even though it is important to 
determine what lies at the pinnacle of the hierarchy, it will be even more 
important to study the intrinsic goods that fall below it. 
For example, suppose our ends take this form: 


A 
M N O 
хуя 


A is good in itself and not desirable for the sake of anything else. M, N, 
and О are both desirable in themselves and desirable for the sake of A. X, 
Y, and Z are merely means to goods in higher rows. Even though A must 
be more desirable than each of the other goods, it may not ехсеей their 
value by much. In leading our lives, we would have to give the greatest 
weight to A, but we would still need to know how much more weight 
we should assign to it than to the other goods. Furthermore, it may be 
that M is very close in value to A, while N and О are far less desirable in 
themselves. In that case, we would want to lead a life in which A and M 
get nearly equal weight and N and О receive far less emphasis. It would 
be appropriate to say that our target is the right balance between A, M, 
N, and О. 
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Now, some scholars would argue that my question is a bad one, for it 
rests on the assumption that a good can be desirable in itself and yet fail 
to be located in the top row of Aristotle's hierarchy. According to their 
interpretation, the good is a composite of all the goods we desire for 
themselves. And once we read Aristotle in this way, then it becomes ob- 
vious why our target should be the good for the sake of which all else is 
desired: everything desirable for the sake of that all-inclusive end is a теге 
means. It would be crazy to balance the good in the top row against any- 
thing that falls below it, since those subordinate goods are desirable only 
to the extent that they contribute to something in the top row. And they 
are desirable only to this extent because they are not good in themsel 
if they had intrinsic value, they would be in the top row, not beneath it. 

1 will soon argue that there is no good textual support for this alterna- 
tive interpretation. In this section I am setting it aside and raising a ques- 
tion that my own interpretation takes to be а legitimate one: Since goods 
that are not at the pinnacle of Aristotle’s hierarchy can be desirable in 
themselves, why does he say that our target is simply the topmost good? 
Why not say that each good that is desirable in itself—even those that are 
subordinate to some other—should be assigned a certain weight, and that 
our target should be this whole composite 

1 think Aristotle would reply that there simply is no way to make such 
an assignment of weights. We can say, for example, that honor and plea- 
sure are desirable in themselves, but we have no way of comparing them 
and saying how much more desirable one of them is than the other, when 
they are considered just in themselves. This does not mean, however, 
that there is no way of deciding how large a place they should occupy in 
our lives. We can do so by asking whether they are desirable for the sake 
of some further good, and if they are, we can determine how large a con- 
tribution they make to that more desirable good. And that is why it is so 
important to determine which good—if there is just one—occupies the 
topmost position in the hierarchy of ends. The only way to make deci- 
sions about the relative weights of various ends is to use that highest good 
as the target of all our actions. So it is not merely the best of all goods— 
itis also the standard by which we fix the value of all else. 

Of course, in 1.2, Aristotle has not yet shown that there is anything 
that deserves to play this role in our decision making. The good he is 
looking for must not only be more desirable than all others; it must also 
be a good that all others contribute to in some way. For the extent of their 
contribution will determine the extent to which they should be pursued, 
One such good, he will argue, is activity in accordance with ethical vir- 
tue; an even better one is contemplation. We can look to either one, and 





* Recall Pol. Ш.12 1282636-1283a15, discussed in Chapter 1, note 17. 
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determine the extent to which subordinate goods should be pursued. And 
in using them as standards, we will see why the goods we take for 
granted—friendship, pleasure, honor, and so on—are truly desirable. 
This is the project Aristotle carries forward throughout the rest of the 
МЕ. 

We should recall at this point a remark I made earlier (3.2) about NE 
1.2: Aristotle says in this chapter that politics is the science that studies the 
ultimate end of human life, and in arguing for this claim, he is mindful of 
the politician’s need to answer quantitative questions. Politics "deter- 
mines which of the sciences are needed in cities, and what sorts of things 
each person should learn, and to what extent" (mechri инок, 1094a28-b2). 
Those who lead political lives must decide not only what must be learned, 
but also how much weight should be assigned to various studies and pur- 
suits. And they can answer these questions correctly only if they have a 
defensible conception of the ultimate end for all citizens. For example, if 
they make the mistake that Aristotle thinks the Spartans made, and take 
the ultimate end to be military victory, then the city will overemphasize 
the importance of physical training, and citizens will spend far more time 
оп this than they ought.” The question of how much physical strength 
one should strive for depends on what onc uses it for, and so too for all 
goods subordinate to the ultimate end. 

Aristotle, as I read him, takes politics to have the same relation to sub- 
ordinate disciplines that any superior craft has to those subjects that come 
within its jurisdiction. The expert on horsemanship is to be governed by 
the general, whose concern is victory in battle; and the general is їп turn 
subordinate to the rulers who decide when war should be waged. The 
line of thought that proceeds from 1.1 to 1.2 is continuous, and there is a 
single kind of relation that holds between any subordinate end and that 
for the sake of which it is desirable. In each such case, it is a causal-nor- 
mative relation: lower ends facilitate higher ends, and the higher ends 
provide a norm for the lower ends. This relation holds whether the ends 
in question are mere means or not: boats аге for the sake of something 
higher, and so too are victory and health. Whether or not these last two 
ends are good in themselves, the for-the-sake-of relation they bear to a 
further end is the same for-the-sake-of relation that mere instruments 
bear to their ends. And in each case the norm provided by the higher end 
settles quantitative questions about the lower ends. How many ships or 
bridles should be produced depends on how many are needed to serve 
higher goals. So it should be no surprise to us that politics, by looking to 
its special end, determines the extent to which subordinate crafts and sci- 
ences should be pursued. Every discipline that regulates others does so by 





7 See EE УШ.3 1248b37-1249a16, Pol. VIL2 1324b5-9. 
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looking to its peculiar end, and asking how the subordinate crafts can best 
contribute to that end. 

But it may be asked: Is Aristotle saying, on my interpretation, that 
contemplation is the ultimate end to which political leaders should look 
as they make decisions about how to govern the city? Should these leaders. 
try to turn the citizens into philosophers, and should they develop an 
educational curriculum that will prepare young people for the philosoph- 
ical life? I see no evidence for reading Aristotle in this way. When he dis- 
cusses education in Politics VII-VIII, he recommends that the city provide 
some common training to all citizens (VIII.1 1337a21-30), but nothing 
suggests that they are all to become philosophers. I take him to be assum- 
ing that even in ideal circumstances only a small portion of any citizenry 
will be intellectually equipped to develop the virtue of theoretical wis- 
dom. So the single ultimate end to which the political leader should look 
when he makes decisions affecting all citizens is activity in accordance 
with ethical virtue. But at the same time, he should realize that this ulti- 
mate end is an imperfect approximation of the one that should ideally 
govern a person's life. He should look upon his own life—the political 
life—as one that is less than ideal for a human being, even though it may 
be the best he can achieve in his circumstances. And when he promotes 
the well-being of the citizens by looking to the development of ethical 
virtue, he should realize that even though this is the best contribution he 
‘can make to their lives, they can do even better if they exercise other 
virtues that he does not himself instill in them—the theoretical virtues. 

Aristotle's claim, then, із that everyone benefits (rom undertaking the 
study of politics, for this is the subject that investigates the ultimate end. 
But after having examined this subject, some do best to devote their lives 
to the understanding of other subjects: they take to heart the conclusion 
that the best life is philosophical, and they have the ability to lead such a 
life. Others do best to stay with politics, pursuing the questions investi- 
gated in Aristotle's other practical writings and exercising civic leadership 
in light of his conclusions. In either case, one will be pursuing a single 
ultimate end. And the ultimate end that the political leader secks for him- 
self and for others is not contemplation but moral activity—not because 
moral activity is better, but because it is the highest good that all citizens 
сап achieve. 


4.5. PART AND WHOLE 


It is time to start looking at a way of reading NE 1 that differs from my 
own. The rival interpretation 1 have in mind is one that has been men- 
tioned several times already: it holds that in Book I, at least, Aristotle 
takes happiness to be а composite of all goods that are desirable in them- 
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selves. On this reading, the good is not to be identified with contempla- 
tion ог with virtuous activity in general. Instead, Aristotle thinks that 
contemplation and every other single end should be chosen for the sake 
of happiness. That all-inclusive good is better than every one of its com- 
ponents, no matter how valuable any single component may be. For the 
whole is more desirable than any one, or any subset, of its parts. 

J. L. Ackrill has done more than anyone else to persuade the current 
generation of scholars that this is the way to read Book 1." The most im- 
portant evidence he cites is drawn from 1.7, and we will eventually con- 
sider his way of reading that chapter. But Ackrill also thinks that his read- 
ing finds support in 1.1-2, and in the next few sections I will examine his 
treatment of these first two chapters. I believe that he misreads them, and 
that this seriously weakens his attempt to show that in 1.7 Aristotle takes. 
happiness to be an all-inclusive composite. 

But before we look at the text, let us more fully consider the way in- 
dividual goods are related to happiness, on Ackrill’s reading. He says: 


‘One may think of the relation of putting to playing golf or of playing golf to 
having a good holiday. One does not putt in order to play golf as one buys a club 
in order to play golf. . . . It will be "because" you wanted to play golf that you 
are putting, and "for the sake of" a good holiday that you are playing golf; but 
this is because putting and golfing are constituents of or ingredients in golfing and 
having a good holiday respectively, not because they are necessary preliminar- 
ies. . .. Now the idea that some things are done for their own sake and may 
yet be done for the sake of something else is precisely the idea Aristotle will 
need and use in talking of good actions and cudsimonia, . . . That the primary 
ingredients of eudaimonia are for the sake of eudaimonia is not incompatible with 
their being ends in themselves; for eudaimonia is constituted by activities that 
are ends in themselves.” 


Notice that the for-the-sake-of-relation that Ackrill is trying to explain 
here is quite different from the one we discussed in 4.2. That causal-nor- 
mative relation is illustrated by means of the examples Aristotle uses in 
1.1: certain activities are pursued for the sake of the products they yield, 
and those products in turn are desired for the sake of further ends they 
promote. But the for-the-sake-of relation that Ackrill is talking about is 
a relation between part and whole. Happiness is the whole for the sake of 
which each of its components is desired, and to say that one good is de- 
sired for the sake of another, in this sense, does not mean that it causally 
contributes to that further good. Contemplation isin this new sense— 


* Ackrill, “Aristotle on Eudsimonia.” This paper contains the fullest defense of inchusivism 
known to me, and it is frequently cited by those who presuppose inclusivism as а basis for. 
own research. 
бы. р. 19, Ackrill's emphasis. 
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for the sake of happiness, without causing it to come into being. And if 1 
am asked why I want this good, then I should reply, according to Ack- 
rill's reading, that I want it both for itself and because it is one of the 
goods of which happiness is composed. Ackrill does not hold that this 
for-the-sake-of relation is the only one present in the NE. His claim is 
that both sorts of relations can be found in Aristotle's work. Intrinsic 
goods are for the sake of happiness in one way, and mere means are for 
the sake of their ends in another. 

1 find the for-the-sake-of relation that Ackrill invokes a mysterious 
one. My perplexity arises from the fact that, on his reading, the various 
components of happiness seem to be a mere aggregate; they need have no 
connection to one another in order to be included within eudaimonia. 
Honor, pleasure, virtue, friendship, and so on are parts of the all-inclusive 
whole simply because each is good in itself: more such goods are better 
than fewer, and so the best good is the one that is most inclusive, regard- 
less of whether this optimal composite has any internal principle of or- 
ganization or not. Now, if there need be no connection between any опе 
component of happiness and any other, then there is no explanatory value 
in the statement that some single good is desirable for the sake ofthe larger 
whole. IF] asked you why you pursue A, and you replied that it is both 
desirable in itself and desirable for the sake of the whole that consists of 
А and some unrelated good, B, my reaction would be one of puzzlement. 
For B explains nothing about why you want A. When one thing is desired 
ог desirable for the sake of a second, there must be something about the 
second that helps us understand why wanting the first is appropriate. And 
this holds as much for Aristotle's heneka or charin as for the English 
expression— "for the sake of"—by which they are translated. But this 
demand is not met when the for-the-sake-of relation is read in the way 
Ackrill suggests, and the parts of happiness are included in the larger 
whole merely because more goods are better than fewer." Since that re- 


® When parts do bear a causal relation to one another, then of cours they can be desirable 
for the sake of the whole in а nonmysterious way. For example, the eyes are desirable in 
part because of the contribution they make to the proper functioning of the rest of the body. 
The body is not a mere aggregate of pars, and this allows us to understand how each of 
them operates for the sake of the unified whole. Similarly, the various steps of a dance, or 
the moves in a game, may be undertaken because they are parts оба larger whole: one wants 
to dance or to play, and doing o consists in these steps or these moves. Here the appeal to 
the whole (he dance, the game) has explanatory value to the extent that one understand 
the connection between the various parts. Dances and games are not mere aggregates; in- 
stead, their components beat complex relationships to the larger unity of which they are a 
part. But no one would bold that the many intrinsic goods alleged to be components of 
happiness (friends, honor, virtues, pleasures, and зо on) are related to the larger whole as 
are pars of the body, or steps in a dance, or moves in a game. Appealing to such examples 
‘would not answer the question Iam raising: if happiness isthe largest possible aggregate of 
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lation is mysterious, we should not attribute it to Aristotle without 
strong textual reason for doing so." 


4.6. Two KINDS OF ENDS 


Aristotle never says that in some cases, when A is for the sake of B, A is 
a part of B. All of his examples in which A is desired for the sake of B are 
А bears a causal relation to В, and В provides a norm for 
the pursuit of A. Nonetheless, Ackrill holds that there is much indirect 
support for his interpretation. There are several passages, he thinks, that 
can only be understood, or are best understood, if we take Aristotle to be 
assuming that the for-the-sake-of relation connects part and whole. 

The first piece of evidence he cites in support of his view is a distinction 
Aristotle draws in the opening remarks of 1.1. Let us sce what that dis- 
tinction is, and then consider the use Ackrill makes of it. The first few 
lines of NE 1.1 read as follows: “Every craft and inquiry, and similarly 
every action and choice, seems to aim at some good. Therefore, it has 
been well said that the good is what all things aim at. But there seems to 
be a certain difference between ends: [a] some of them are activities, while 
[b] others are certain products beyond these activities" (1094а1-5), Aris- 
totle then goes on to make some points about (b) which we have already 
discussed: the product is better than the process of production, and the 
ends of supervisory disciplines are more choiceworthy than the ends of 
the disciplines they control (25-16). Having introduced the for-the-sake- 
of-relation in this way, he then completes his first chapter by returning to 
{(a)—the activities that do not issue in products—and making the follow- 
ing remark: “It makes no difference whether the ends of actions are the 
activities themselves, or whether they are some other thing beyond these 











goods, none of which need have any bearing on any other, then what is being explained 
‘when we are told that one of them is desirable for the sake of the entire composite? 

11 A related point is made by Ackrill himself, “Aristotle on Endaimonia,” p. 22: “It is not 
necessary to claim that Aristotle has made quite clear how there may be ‘component in the 
best Ме or how they may be interrelated. The very idea of constructing a compound end 
out of two or more independent ends may rouse suspicion. Is the compound to be thought 
of as a mere aggregate or as an organized system? If the former, the move to eudaimonia 
seems trivial—nor is it obvious that goods can be just added together. If the latter, if there 
is supposed to be а unifying plan, what is it?” When Ackrill says that "the move to eudai- 
monia seems trivial,” 1 take him to mean that if happiness is an aggregate of A, B, С... 
then it is trivial to say that all goods are desired for the sake of happiness. But if this is hi 
point, it would be beter expressed by saying thatthe move to udaimonia seems nonexplan- 
жогу. The other question Ackrill raises (but leaves unanswered) her is also important: “if 
there is supposed to be a unifying plan, what is it?” Aristotle's answer to the question "What. 
happiness?” cannot be a mere list of goods, containing no specification of their relative 
importance. On my reading, he does tell us what the “unifying plan” is, since the single 
ultimate end enables us to organize all other goods into а system. 
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activities, as is the case in the sciences that have been mentioned" (a16- 
18). I take this to mean that the point made about (b) applies equally to 
(a). But what is the difference between (a) and (b), and what point made 
about (b) can be transferred to (a)? 

It is uncontroversial that the distinction Aristotle makes here is the 
same one he later draws in VI.4-5, where he discusses the differences 
between craft-knowledge and other states of the rational soul. He takes 
the crafts to be involved in production (poiésis) rather than action (praxis); 
and he says that the end of production is some further thing, whereas the 
end of action is good action itself (1146-7). Now, how should this dis- 
tinction between producing and acting be understood? It is tempting to 
think that producing always yields a physical object, and that Aristotle's 
distinction turns on this fact. The builder produces houses or ships; the 
doctor seeks a certain balancing of elements in the body; the horse trainer 
puts his animals into good physical condition; and so on. But Aristotle 
does not in fact say that the product (ergon) of a craft must be some ar- 
rangement of physical elements, and one of the examples he gives in 1.1 
does not easily fit into this category: the general aims at victory (109449), 
and the art of the general is included among the endeavors that aim at 
ends beyond themselves (217-18). Victory is an outcome or result that 
the general aims at as he engages in strategic thinking and issues orders, 
but it is difficult to conceive of it as a physical product. What then unites 
the general with the builder, and makes them both producers of some 
end that is separate from their activity? And what is it for an activity to 
have an end that is not separate in this way? 

1 take Aristote to be making the following claims: The craftsman en- 
gages in a process that is worth undertaking only on condition that it 
leads to some further result or product that lies at the end of the process. 
The baker mixes his ingredients only because he assumes that a cake will 
eventually emerge from the oven. Similarly, the general thinks strategi- 
cally and issues commands only because he hopes that these activities will 
eventually lead to victory. But matters are quite different when we con- 
sider the exercise of higher rational skills. Someone who activates the 
virtue of courage, for example, does not think it desirable to stand firm 
in battle only because this will lead to victory. Of course, he hopes for 
that outcome, and his mastery of fear increases its likelihood. But he also 
thinks that exercising this mastery—this integration of emotion and rea- 
sonis desirable in itself, even apart from the contribution it makes to 
his success in subduing the enemy. Similarly, someone who exercises the 
virtue of generosity looks forward to certain results: the person he has 
aided now has better chances of leading a good life. But even if that result 
is thwarted by misfortune, the generous person rightly takes his action to 
have been desirable in itself. To act in accordance with the ethical virtues 
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is in this sense to have ап end which consists in the action itself: the action 
need not terminate in some hopcd-for end in order to be desirable; rather, 
the end sought by the agent is the ethical act itself. Similarly, the end for 
the sake of which the contemplator acts is not some expected outcome of 
his thought process. Both contemplation and cthical activity fall into cat- 
egory (a) of NE 1.1: cach endeavor aims at an end, but their goodness 
does not depend on some further result, and in this sense the end is the 
activity itself. 

Notice that in this account of Aristotle's distinction, I have not said that 
when an end falls into category (a), then the activity in question has no 
further result or product. On the contrary, ethical activities typically do 
give rise to further results—victory in battle, che well-being of a friend, 
and so оп. And we have seen that Aristotle emphasizes this feature of 
moral action in X.7 (117762-4, 18). An end falls into category (a) when 
the activity having that end docs not depend for its value on its reaching 
further results; and so when the activity has such results, that does not 
remove its end from this category. 

Now that we have considered Aristotle's distinction between the two 
kinds of ends, we can ask what he means by his final observation in 1.1: 
“It makes no difference whether the ends of actions are the activities 
themselves, or whether they are some other thing beyond these activities, 
as is the case in the sciences that have been mentioned" (1094а16-18). He 
is of course claiming that some point he has made about ends in category 
(b) applies equally to ends in category (a). And surely the point he wants 
to transfer is that just as some ends in category (b) are for the sake of 
others in that same group, so too with ends in category (a). As we have 
seen, even though actions (unlike productions) do not depend on further 
results for their value, nothing prevents at least some of them from being 
undertaken for the sake of something better. And the interpretation | am 
defending allows us to see what Aristotle is getting at. For I take him to 
be saying in X.7-8 that ideally the ethical virtues should be exercised for 
the sake of contemplation (see 3.8); and I will argue that his distinction 
between more and less perfect virtues (1.7 1098217-18) depends on the 
assumption that ethical virtue is to be desired in part because it promotes 
theoretical virtue. If this way of reading the NE can be defended, then the 
remark cited above should be taken as an allusion to the fact that certain 
virtuous activities occupy a lower position in the hierarchy of ends than 
do others. 

It should be noticed that my reading of 1.1 allows Aristotle to operate 
with a single for-the-sake-of relation, and that this is precisely the relation 
he has been illustrating throughout that chapter. Ethically virtuous activ- 
ity causally promotes contemplation, and the latter end provides a norm 
by means of which one can determine how much ethical activity it is de- 
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sirable to have in one's life. By contrast, Ackrill thinks that in order to 
understand Aristotle's remark in 1.1, we must attribute to him a new for- 
the-sakc-of relation. How does he arrive at this interpretation? First, Ве 
alerts us to a difficulty: "Commentators have not bcen sufficiently puz- 
zled as to what Aristotle has in mind. It is after all not obvious what is 
meant by saying that one action or activity is for the sake of another, in 
cases where the first does not terminate in a product or outcome which 
the second can then use or exploit." Ackrill is here asking: if we take 
“for the sake of" to be a causal relation, then how can A be for the sake 
of B when A does not yield any "product or outcome" which promotes 
B? Naturally, his answer is that it cannot. And so he suggests that Aris- 
totle must be invoking a different kind of for-the-sake-of relation: “What 
immediately suggests itself instead is a relation like that of part to whole, 
the relation an activity or end may have to an activity or end that includes. 
ог embraces И. And he then goes on to propose that individual ends 
are related to happiness as playing golfis related to having a good holiday. 

1 suggest that Ackrill's move to a new for-the-sake-of relation rests on 
а misreading of Aristode's distinction in 1.1 between two kinds of ends. 
As I have argued, we need not take his two categories to be (a) pursuits 
that have no “product or outcome” and (b) those that do. Rather, he is 
drawing a distinction between (4) ends that are activities and (b) ends that. 
are the further results for which activities are pursued. When an end is an. 
activity, rather than something beyond that activity, itis worth pursuing. 
whether or not it yields further results; but its presence in category (a) 
does not mean that it has no such results. And so the puzzle Ackrill 
raises—how can A be for the sake of B when A does not promote B?—is 
a false one, An activity that falls into category (a) can perfectly well be 
for the sake of another such activity, because activities in this category 
can lead to other goods. Though their presence in category (a) requires 
that they be desirable in themselves, this does not prevent them from also 
being desirable because they promote some further good. 

So, a second for-the-sake-of relation is never mentioned in 1.1, and 
there is no need to invoke it in order to understand what Aristotle is say- 
ing. We should also recall (see 4.5) the problematic nature of this relation: 
it is not clear whether anything is explained by saying that A is desired 
for the sake of A and some unconnected B. The for-the-sake-of relation 
construed as a relation between part and aggregate is a puzzling one, and 
we should attribute it to Aristotle only if there is strong reason to do so. 
Furthermore, the conclusion towards which Ackrill is driving is one that 
lands Aristotle in inconsistency: according to the function argument, 





8 Ibid, p. 18. 
P bid., p. 19, 
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happiness consists in virtuous activity (1.7 1098а16-18), and is not a com- 
posite of this and every other intrinsic good. So we do not make the NE 
a more coherent treatise if we take 1.1 to be invoking а for-the-sake-of 
relation that exists between individual goods and the all-inclusive whole 
of which they are a part. 

One further point should be made: 1.1 prepares the way for the argu- 
ment of 1.2 and for the whole program initiated by that second chapter. 
In L1, we are introduced to the for-the-sake-of relation, and to the idea 
that when A is for the sake of B, B is more choiceworthy than A. In 1.2, 
Aristotle says that this chain of ends must have a terminus, and announces 
the importance of discovering what it is. In proposing that there is some 
опе end because (dia) of which we want the other things (1094219), he 
means that there is one good for the sake of which all others are pursued. 
Now, if he has introduced two different for-the-sake-of relations in 1.1, 
then it is not at all clear what he intends to search for in the remainder of 
Book I. He might be looking for some good that bears a causal-normative 
relation to all others, or he might instead be looking for some good that 
bears a whole-part relation to all others. And the reader of 1.2 who thinks 
both of these relations are present in I.1 would have no way of knowing 
which of these two possible targets Aristotle is seeking. 

1 scc no reason to think that Aristotle has embarked upon his project in 
such a confusing way. He mentions only one kind of for-the-sake-of re- 
lation in 1.1, and we can understand the distinction he makes there be- 
tween two kinds of ends without invoking any other such relation, And 
when we read him in this way, then we can take him to be asking a single 
clear question in 1.2: What lies at the top of the hierarchy of ends, each of 
which is related to some other by means of the for-the-sake-of relation 
illustrated in chapter 1? 


4.7. AN ALLEGED FALLACY 


Let us now consider a second passage that Ackrill uses to support his 
interpretation. Recall the opening lines of 1.2, which were discussed in 
4.3: “If there is some end of actions that we want because of itself, and we 
want the others because of this, and we don't choose all things because of 
something else (for they would thus proceed without limit, and desire 
would be empty and vain), it is obvious that this would be the good and. 
the best" (1094a18-22). Ackrill thinks that this argument commits a fal- 
lacy: Aristotle is moving from the claim (a) that every activity aims at 
some end, to the conclusion (b) that there is some one end aimed at by 
every activity." (This is the same fallacy that would be committed by 


+ Ibid, pp. 25-6. СЁ Anscombe, Intention, sec. 21, p. 34: "there appears to be an illicit 
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someone who argued that, since everyone has a father, there is some one 
person who is the father of everyone.) As he reads this passage, Aristotle 
is not merely saying, in these lines, that ifthere is some end for the sake 
of which all others are desired, then this would be the good. For the next 
thing Aristotle says in 1.2 is that knowledge of this good has great impor- 
tance, and that we must determine what it is. And so, as Ackrill reads 1.2, 
Aristotle is taking himself to have shown that there is some one good for 
the sake of which all others are pursued. 

Now, how does this provide evidence that, according to Aristotle, in- 
dividual goods are desired for the sake of the all-inclusive whole of which 
they are parts? Ackrill's idea is that although it is “impossible to acquit” 
1.2 of fallacy, we can “explain and excuse” Aristotle once we realize that 
he is thinking in terms of this for-the-sake-of relation. '® The excuse takes 
this form: "For the fallacy would disappear if an extra premise were intro- 
duced—namcly, that where there are two or more separate ends cach de- 
sired for itself we can say that there is just one (compound) end such that 
each of those separate ends is desired not only for itself but also for it," 
I take Ackrill to be saying that Aristode mistakenly thinks he does not 
need this extra premise, and for that reason does not state it. As a result, 
he commits a fallacy. But once the extra premise is introduced, then Ar- 
istodle can reach the conclusion he wants: there must be some one end of 
all the things we do, for even if there are many of them, we can say that 





transition in Aristotle from ‘all chains must stop somewhere’ to ‘there is somewhere where 
all chains must stop. " It might be thought that Aristotle is making this “illicit transition” 
in the opening lines of the NE: Ч] Every craft and inquiry, and similarly every action and 
aim at some good. [Ы Therefore, и has been well said that the good is what 
и” (10941-3). But instead, I think we should take Aristotle to be saying that 
although (a) provides some basis for (b). further argument is needed before (b) s accepted. 
After all, he does go on to provide that further argument: although the various crafts and 
actions aim immediately at thet own peculiar goods, there is an ultimate end upon which 
they all converge (happiness), and this ultimate end can be identified with a single type of 
коой (virtuous activity). The idea of the opening lines is that if each craft, inquiry, and so 
on aims at a good, then it would be appropriate to say something stronger about something 
aimed at by every стай, inquiry, and so on—namely, that it is the good. On this reading, 
‘Aristotle realizes that if his inference is to be fully justified, he must produce an argument 
to show that there is some one ultimate end. Notice that in a way contemplation is the end 
at which all crafts, inquiries, actions, and choices aim. Just as plants and animals are imitat- 
ing the unmoved mover, without realizing it (or discussion see 1.14), so craftsmen, by 
exercising lower rational capacities, are coming as close as they can to the supreme reasoning 
activity. Even the choices made by human beings with highly defective conceptions of the 
ultimate end are, in this way, aiming at contemplation. For example, if hey aim at physical 
pleasure, then they are imitating the way lower animals imitate the unmoved mover. (See 
VILIS 1153025-32: since there is something divine in all creatures, they all pursue the same 
pleasure, though the pleasure they are pursuing i not always the one they think it is.) 
"S Ackrill, "Aristote on Eudaimonia,” p. 26. 
* Ibid., Ackrill's emphasis, 
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they form a compound, and that each of its parts is desired for the sake 
of that compound. 

1 do not find this an appealing way of reading our passage. If Aristotle. 
can "prove" that everyone aims at some one end by assuming that, no 
matter how diverse one's projects are, "we can say" that they form a com- 
pound, then his conclusion is completely uninteresting. For there is no 
real unity in this compound. Suppose someone has many different goods 
at the top of his hierarchy: he wants physical pleasure, honor, and con- 
templation for themselves, and desires none of them for the sake of any 
other good. Someone who says that he has a single ultimate end—that is, 
the compound of physical pleasure, honor, and contemplation—is simply 
using "single" in an unusual way, and is not really disagreeing with those 
who speak more plainly and say that this person has several ultimate ends. 
In effect, then, 1 think that Aristotle would be sinning in two ways if 
Ackrill’s interpretation were correct: the argument he actually gives 
would be a fallacious one, and the argument he has in reserve would be 
of no significance, since the conclusion it reaches is merely a new way of 
using words. 

Suppose someone tries to prove that some one person is the father of 
everyone, and offers as his premise the fact that everyone has a father. 
‘And suppose he holds a further thesis, though he does not think he needs 
to state it to make his argument work: if A is my father and В is your 
father, then there is a father that we both have, namely, the compound of 
A and B. We can see how his adherence to this further thesis helps explain 
why he gives a fallacious argument. His unusual way of talking about 
fathers explains why he thinks there is one father of everyone, and his 
acceptance of that thesis encourages mental laxity: having already ac- 
cepted the conclusion that there is a superfather, he thinks he can support 
it by means of a premise (everyone has a father) that we all accept. But 
obviously the person who reasons in this way is extremely confused. And 
if we read Aristotle in the way Ackrill advocates, then we have to say that 
the confusion in 1.2 about ends is as horrendous as this confusion about 
fathers. 

Ackrill's interpretation of 1.2 would of course be helped if it could be 
shown that in 1.1 Aristotle relies on the notion that diverse goods are 
desirable for the sake of the compound of which they are parts. But we 
saw in the preceding section that 1.1 needs no such idea. The only for- 
the-sake-of relation that is discussed there, and the only one Aristotle ге- 
lies on, is the causal-normative relation that we have examined. And so 
this must be the relation that Aristotle invokes in 1.2: we are looking for 
some end for the sake of which all others are desired, and they are for the 
sake of that end in the way that bridles are for the sake of riding, and 
riding for the sake of victory. 
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We should therefore stick to the interpretation adopted in 4.3: Al- 
though Aristotle argues in 1.2 that the hierarchy of ends must have a top— 
it cannot go on forever—he does not take himself to have shown that the 
top consists in a single type of good. He says that if there is some end of 
the things we do, because of which all other ends are desired, then that 
would be the good. The protasis would be false if we chose everything 
because of something else and the hierarchy continued endlessly; and al- 
though Aristotle rejects the possibility of such an endless hierarchy, there 
is no reason to take him to be saying that therefore the protasis must be 
чие. He proceeds by asking what the one highest end is, but carrying on 
such an investigation is a fruitful activity even if it leads to the negative 
result that there is no such single end. And we will see that in 1.7, before 
Aristotle presents the function argument, he is still allowing for the pos- 
sibility that the best life will have diverse ultimate ends. 

One further point should be made: Aristotle's audience was far less 
suspicious than we are of the idea that a well-lived life is organized around 
some one final end. This point emerges when he goes on in 1.4 to say that 
people generally call the highest good eudaimonia, but differ about what 
eudaimonia consists in (1095a14-20). He then gives a sample of the various 
things said about happiness: some identify it with pleasure, others with 
wealth, still others with honor (1095223); and in 1.5, he considers a further 
candidate: virtue (1095b30-10%6a2). None of this commits Aristotle or 
his readers to the view that happiness must consist in some single good,” 
but it does suggest that in fact it was common to equate happiness with 
some one end. And surely this helps explain why Aristotle asks in 1.2: 
what is the one good that is at the top of the hierarchy? Although he does 
not take himself to have proved that only one good is at the top, he and 
his audience treat that as a natural and widespread assumption, Since itis 
a belief that Aristotle eventually tries to confirm, we have every reason to 
acquit him of fallacy in 1.2. He rejects the possibility of an endless hier- 
archy, draws on his audience's willingness to believe that some one good 
is at the top, and focuses our attention on the question of what that good 
is. 


4.8. THE ALL-EMBRACING SCIENCE 





Let us now consider a third way in which Ackrill uses NE 1.1-2 to support 
his reading. 1.2 argues that politics is the discipline that studies the good, 
and, according to Ackrill, the way Aristotle characterizes politics in this 
chapter reflects his commitment to an inclusivist conception of the good. 


9 See EE 1.1 1214b4-5, where Aristotle leaves open the possibility that happiness may 
consist in two or more of the candidates frequently mentioned. 
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More specifically, Ackrill calls our attention to two points Aristotle 
makes about politics: first, it is more of a ruling (architektoniké) craft than 
any other (1094427); second, “its end embraces (periechein) the ends of the 
other [crafis]” (b6).* 

It is hard to see, however, why the first point should be taken to mean 
that the ultimate end is a composite of many different intrinsic goods. In 
1.1, Aristotle uses the term architektonikë when he describes the relation 
between two crafts one of which is subordinate to the other: he says that 
the end of a ruling (architektoniké) craft is more choiceworthy than those 
of the crafts that are beneath it (1094214-15). The bridlemaker is subor- 
dinate to the horse trainer (310-11), and the latter is in turn subordinate 
to the general (211-13). The notion of one discipline ruling another is 
introduced by means of the same examples that illustrate the for-the- 
sake-of relation between ends. That is, one craft rules another when the 
end of the subordinate craft is desirable for the sake of the end of the 
superior craft. And so, when Aristotle says that politics is a discipline that 
is more of a ruling craft than any other (227), nothing in his use of the 
term architektonike suggests that politics must have an end that is a com- 
posite of all goods desired for themselves. For one subject can be more of 
а ruling discipline than another even though cach has its own single end 
The general, for example, is in charge of the horse trainer, although the 
art of the general has just one end (victory). So, when Aristotle says that 
politics is the craft that is most of all a ruling craft, he means merely that, 
whatever it is for one craft to rule another, politics bears that relation to 
all other crafts. The fact that it has that authority over all other subjects 
does not tell us whether the end it studies is a single good or a composite. 

Te should be emphasized that the notion of one discipline ruling another 
and the notion that some ends are desired for the sake of others are intro- 
duced by means of the same examples. For this suggests that Aristotle is 
envisaging a single hierarchy of ends, each of which is related to some 
other by means of a single relation—namely, the causal-normative rela- 
tion that we are supposed to grasp by means of the examples used in 1.1: 
In that chapter, he calls our attention to the way in which certain crafts 
have authority over others, because of the superiority of the ends they 
pursue; then, in 1.2, he asks what lies at the top of that chain of command, 
and assigns the study of this question to politics. Just as the general has 
authority over the horse trainer because the latter's goal is desirable for 
the sake of the former's, so politics has authority over all other subjects 
because all other ends are desirable for the sake of the ultimate end studied 


э Ackrill, “Aristotle on Eudeimonia,” p. 26. In citing these passages as evidence of an 
inclusive-end conception of happiness, Ackrill follows Hardie, “The Final Good in Aris- 
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by politics. All crafts are being linked together in a single chain of com- 
mand, and so the for-the-sake-of relation that underlies the architectonic 
relation among crafts must be of just one sort: it is the causal-normative 
relation that Aristotle introduces in 1.1. 

So I think that the first point about politics to which Ackrill appeals— 
its status as the most authoritative science—provides support for my 
interpretation rather than his. But it might be thought that the second 
point does favor Ackril’s interpretation. For Aristotle says that the end 
of politics embraces the ends of the other crafts (1094b6), and this seems 
to provide Ackrill with just the evidence he needs. According to his inter- 
pretation, the ultimate end is not a single good, but a composite. And is 
this not what Aristotle means when he says that the end of politics em- 
braces the others? 

Before we decide whether Ackrill’s reading receives some support 
from 109456, we should ask ourselves which “others” Aristotle has in 
mind there. I suggest that he is referring to all the ends mentioned in I.1- 
2, together with the ends of all other ста is saying that the end of 
politics embraces health, ships, victory, wealth (109449), and all such 
goods. For politics is a master discipline that has authority over every 
other pursuit (1094a26-b2); even such highly esteemed capacities as gen- 
eralship, household management, and rhetoric are subject to its com- 
mands (b3-4)."” And so, when Aristotle says that the end of politics em- 
braces the ends of the others, he means that it embraces health, ships, 
victory, wealth, persuasion, and so on. And once we realize that this is 
what he means, we also realize that this passage docs not support Ackrill’s 
interpretation. For Ackrill docs not take happiness to be an ultimate end. 
that includes all other ends whatsoever; rather, he claims that it is a com- 
posite of all goods that are desirable for themselves.» Since Aristotle says 





1" At 1094b4 there is a textual difficulty, but 1 do not think it undermines my point. Read- 
ing Bywater's text, we have (a) "И uses the other sciences..." But Bywater brackets prak- 
"ibis his word is restored, we have (b) “Ie uses the other practical sciences . . " Further- 
more, one of the manuscripts omits pas; with this omission, and retaining prata, we 
have (c) "t uses the practical sciences..." For our purposes, the chief question raised by 
these variant readings is this: If Aristotle wrote praktikais, and therfore (b) or (c) is correct, 
then which nonpracialsccnces are being excludes from the jurisdiction of politics? The 
best answer to this question is that politics does not govern the theoretical sciences. For 
praktikos sometimes contrasts with дебей (se VI.2 1139427-8, X.7 117783, 6), and we 
эге told at 114548 that practical wisdom (the same state as politics: 1141623-4) does not use 
theoretical wisdom. (See 4.23 for further discussion.) In any case, it it quite clear that the 
end of politics embraces ends that are not desirable in themselves (such as brides, ships, and 
‘wealth; therefore praktikis at 1094b4 cannot be construed so эз to exclude the crafts de- 
voted to these instrumental goods. The end of politica embraces the ends of all sciences over 
which it exercises legitimate control, and obviously v legrumately controls bridlemaking, 
shipbuilding, and so on. 

7 Ackrill, “Aristotle on Endsimoni,” especially pp. 21-2. 
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that wealth is not (and should not be) loved for itself (1.5 109647-9), and 
puts all instruments in this same category (1.7 1097225-b6), the class of 
ends desired for themselves is considerably smaller than the one Aristotle 
refers to in 1.2. For as we have scen, he is saying in this chapter that the 
political end embraces every other, including wealth and all instru- 
ments, 

It might now be claimed that both Ackrill's interpretation and my own 
are undermined by 1094b6. For on my reading, Aristotle identifies the 
good with just one type of end, namely, virtuous activity; but at 10946, 
the good—that is, the end of politics—is said to embrace or include every 
other end. So, it could be argued, Ackrill and 1 are both wrong: it turns 
out that happiness is a composite of all intrinsic and instrumental goods 
it is neither а narrower composite (Ackrill’s view) nor a single kind of 
good (my view). However, the new interpretation now being pro- 
posed—that the good includes all ends whatsoever—cannot be taken sc- 
тошу. For Aristotle has proposed at the beginning of 1.2 that the good 
is an end which is desired for itself and for the sake of which other ends 
are desired (1094a18-19). This means that there are other ends besides the 
ultimate end; and so the ultimate end cannot be inclusive of all intrinsic 
and instrumental goods. 

Where does this leave us? We know that the end of politics embraces all 
other ends, but that Aristotle is not identifying the end of politics with a 
composite of all other goods. To understand this, we must now turn o 
attention to the verb periechein, which Ackrill translates as “embrace. 
Our question is: why does Aristotle use this word to describe the relation 
between the political end and all other ends? The Greek word is a сот- 
pound of peri ("around") and echein (“to hold"), and it frequently desig- 
nates a spatial relation: one thing periechei a second when the first sur- 
rounds, encompasses, contains, or confines the second. If Aristotle is 
drawing on this sense, then he is speaking metaphorically: he is saying 
that the political end is related to the other ends as a surrounding object. 
is related to the objects it surrounds. But why would he think this a suit- 
able figure of speech? 

In answering this question, we should bear in mind that all other ends 
are “embraced” by the political end. And we should ask ourselves how 
Aristotle has reached that conclusion: why doesn’t he think that the end 
of politics embraces some ends, but fails to embrace others? Surely the 
answer is that he has placed politics at the top of the hierarchy of crafts, 
and has identified its end as the one for the sake of which all others are 








э Or at any rate the end of politics embraces the ends of the practical sciences (see note 19 
above). Henceforth I will not mention the possibility that theorizing is the one good not 
embraced by the political end 
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desired. In other words, the end of a controlling discipline embraces the 
ends of however many crafts are subordinate to it: the end of the general 
embraces the end of the horse trainer; the latter's end embraces thc end of 
the bridlemaker; and so on. Whatever the spatial metaphor means, it is 
applicable not only to politics, but to all disciplines that supervise the 
work of others; what is special about politics is not that its end embraces 
other ends, but that it embraces all other ends. So, our question about 
periechein is a general question about ends: what makes it appropriate to 
say that the end of any supervisory craft periechei the ends of the crafts it 
governs? 

Aristotle, 1 suggest, is drawing on the idea that a surrounding object 
limits che elements it contains and prevents them from increasing in size, 
He is saying that just as some physical objects impose spatial boundaries. 
upon others, so the ends of supervisory crafts set limits to the pursuit of 
subordinate ends. For example, the end of the flute-maker is confined to 
what the flute-player needs for the pursuit of his end: he should make a 
kind of flute that will serve the flutist well, and should produce only as 
many as are needed. But the kind of music to be played, and the occasions 
оп which such music is appropriate, are issues to be decided by those who 
govern the political community. In the same way, the proper degree to 
which any other end is to be pursued is a matter that is determined by 
looking to the highest end; and it is the task of the political craft to deter- 
mine what that ultimate end is. The end of politics "embraces" all others. 
(alternatively: it contains them, ог confines them) in the way in which a 
container “embraces” the objects within it: the inner objects can only be 
of such а size and nature as is allowed by the surrounding element. And 
this point about politics is one that Aristotle makes in 1.2, before he uses 
the term periechein: it determines “to what extent” (mechri tinos) each sub- 
ject should be learned (1094b1), and it tells us what we must do and what 
we must refrain from (b5-6). Since he has stressed the limiting role poli- 
tics plays, itis entirely natural for Aristotle to portray its end as one that. 
contains, confines, or surrounds all others. 

When we read periechein in this way, we can easily understand why 
Aristotle thinks that the end of politics perieche all others, even though he 
does not identify the good studied by politics with a composite of all 
other ends. A surrounding object is not identical with or composed out 
of the other objects contained within it, and similarly the end of politics 
is something other than the goods Aristotle mentions in 1.1-2: it is not 
the end of the general, or the household manager, or the rhetorician 
(1094b3), nor is it a composite that includes victory, wealth, and persua- 
sion. Quite clearly, Aristotle takes the end of politics to be something that 
has not yet been mentioned in 1.1-2. It is only when we turn to the func- 
tion argument in 1.7, and the continuation of that argument in X.7-8, 
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that we discover what the ultimate end is: the best choice for such an end 
is contemplation, and the second-best is ethically virtuous activity. In 
either case, our target will be an activity of the rational soul, and aiming 
at this target will give us a way of determining the extent to which all 
other goods should be pursued. Taking contemplation as an end, we have 
a way to limit our other pursuits to their appropriate levels; and ethical 
activity gives us а second-best measure. In this sense, either of the two 
ultimate ends contains or embraces the ends of all the disciplines subor- 
dinate to it. 

So, Aristotle's remark (10946) that the end of politics periechei all 
others creates no difficulty for the interpretation 1 am advocating. An 
ultimate end can embrace all others even if it is a single end. By contrast, 
if we were to take periechein to be a relation between whole and part, as 
Ackrill does, then we would have to say that the ultimate end has all 
goods as its parts, including goods that are not desired for themselves. 
And this is not what Aristotle means. 





4.9. THE STRATEGY oF 1.5 


1 now want to move beyond NE 1.1-2, and look briefly at what Aristotle 
does in 1.5. We have seen that only one for-the-sake-of relation is at work 
in these first two chapters, and that it is illustrated by means of examples 
drawn from the crafts. Aristotle begins his search for the good by asking 
what lies at the top of the hierarchy of ends: what is it, for the sake of 
which all other goods are to be desired? In 1.4, he says that it is happiness, 
but notes that there is no general agreement about what happiness con- 
sists in (1095a14-22). Then, in 1.5, he argues against certain candidates 
for this ultimate end. He tells us here (1095b17-19) that there are three 
prominent views about what kind of life it would be best to lead: people 
generally favor the life of pleasure, or the political life, or the theoretical 
life. The bulk of this chapter is then devoted to a discussion of the first 
two choices, and treatment of the theoretical life is postponed (1096a4- 
5). 

‘One point 1 would like to emphasize is that here, as in 1.4 (1095222-5), 
we are told that happiness is generally identified with some single good. 
Those who lead the life of pleasure equate happiness with just one thing— 
pleasure (1095616). After rejecting this ideal, Aristotle turns to the polit- 
ical life, and once again he takes those who favor this kind of life to equate 
happiness with some single end. At first, he takes this end to be honor 
(23), but after presenting several arguments against identifying happi- 


2а For my explanation of the sense in which contemplation is the end at which politics 
aims, see the last two paragraphs of 4.4. 
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ness with this external good, he considers a revised account: perhaps 
those who lead the political life have virtue as their end (b30-31). Once 
again, however, he argues that this is deficient as a conception of happi- 
ness. And finally, he takes up a candidate for happiness that is not asso- 
ciated with one of the three most favored lives: wealth (1096a5-7). This 
too is dismissed, on the grounds that it is sought only for the sake of 
further goods. In this respect, Aristotle says, thc other goods men- 
tioned—pleasure, honor, and virtue—are more plausible candidates for 
happiness, since they are loved for themselves. Even so, in the last line of 
1.5, he says that all of the candidates examined in this chapter should be 
dismissed. 

Another point deserves emphasis: In 1.5, Aristotle never argues against 
a conception of happiness in the way we would expect if Ackrill’s inter- 
pretation of l. 1-2 were correct. That is, if Aristotle takes happiness to be 
a complex good that has every intrinsic good as a component, then he 
can reject any single-end conception of happiness by means of the same 
argument: he could simply say that many different goods are desired for 
themselves. For example, he could say that happiness cannot consist in 
pleasure alone, because we choose pleasure for the sake of the larger com- 
posite to which it belongs. And the same argument could be given against 
honor, virtue, and any other good desired for itself: each is not only de- 
sired for itself but (according to Ackrill) desired for the sake of a larger 
composite that includes it. There would be no need to examine each par- 
ticular good on its merits and decide whether it has defects that make it 
unsuitable as a conception of happiness. All single-good conceptions of 
happiness could thus be defeated with a single stroke.” 

The fact that Aristotle does not use such an argument is easily ex- 
plained, on my interpretation. He is looking for a single good to which 
all others bear the for-the-sake-of relation, where this is taken to be the 
causal-normative relation that links craft activities to their ends. Concep- 
tions of happiness that identify it with a single end are therefore perfectly 
in order: their success ог failure will depend on the kind of good they 
propose as the ultimate end. This does not mean that some single good 
must succeed: it may turn out chat all single goods are poor candidates for 
the ultimate end, and that happiness must instead be identified with a 
complex combination of goods. But the best way to find out whether this 
is true is to examine the leading single-end candidates, and see whether 
any can plausibly be regarded as the ultimate end. 

Later, we will examine the arguments Aristotle gives in 1.5 against 


2» Such a strategy would work only if Aristotle's audience is already convinced that there 
ıs more than one intrinsic good. Bot clearly this ts their assumption: Aristotle 
out that we choose many goods for themselves (1.7 10972-49. and gives no | 
his audience needs an argument for this postion. See too Rhet 1.6 136210-28. 
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pleasure, honor, and virtue. For now, we should merely note that if we 
have understood 1.1-2 correctly, then his strategy in 1.5 is a reasonable 
опе. He cannot dismiss single-end conceptions of happiness with a single 
stroke, but must instead examine them one by onc. 


4.10. Some PRELIMINARIES IN 1.7 


NE L5 and 1.6 reach negative results: we sec in the former that the single 
ends often identified with happiness are inadequate in one way or another; 
in the latter, Aristotle argues that the good he is secking should not be 
equated with the Platonist’s Form of the Good. And then, in 1.7, he 
makes a new beginning, eventually arriving at a conception of happiness 
that he thinks will survive scrutiny. ‘The main conclusion of this chapter 
is defended by means of the function argument, which we will examine 
later. In order to understand the conclusion of that argument—with its 
reference to the best and most perfect virtue (1098a17~18)—we must first 
consider a distinction Aristotle makes in 1.7 between three kinds of ends: 
those that are not perfect, those that are perfect but not most perfect, and 
‘one that is most perfect (1097225-b6). For our notion of what Aristotle 
means by "the most perfect virtue" will be affected by the way we under- 
stand his distinction between ends that are perfect to different degrees. 

‘We will turn to this distinction in the next section. First, let us look at 
the important preliminary material Aristotle provides in the first few lines 
of L7 (1097a16-24). He starts out by reminding us of the main idea pre- 
sented in 1.1: the good in each action and стай is that for the sake of which 
it pursues everything else, In medicine itis health, in generalship victory, 
in house building a house; and in general itis the end of the activity or 
craft (a16-21). Of course, Aristotle is not suggesting that the ends men- 
tioned—health, victory, houses—are conceptions of happiness that are 
now to be examined. He is not here looking for further candidates for 
happiness, but is instead reminding us of the for-the-sake-of relation that 
is to be grasped by reflection on crafts and their ends. His terms for this 
relation occur twice in these lines (charin: 18; heneka: 421), and the good 
he is looking for is the one to which all others bear this relation. 

But now Aristotle makes a remark that explicitly allows for the possi- 
bility that the hierarchy of goods linked by the for-the-sake-of relation 
will not terminate in a single point: “And so, if there is some end of all 
actions, this would be the good achievable by action; but if there are many 
{it would be] these" (10972224). Here Aristotle cannot be saying that one 
possibility, still го be investigated, is that there are many different kinds 
of ends. For that is no longer an open question; he has already said that 
the end of each craft is different, and since there are many crafts, there 
must be many ends. When he says “if there are many,” he must be talking, 
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about the top of the hierarchy. He is trying to determine where this hi- 
erarchy terminates, and is admitting that this highest level might be a row 
of several goods rather than some single end. Evidently, he did not intend 
to prove in 1.1-2 that the hierarchy of goods has just one end at the top. 
That is a conclusion he has yet to reach. 

Two further points should be made about the beginning of 1.7: First, 
though Aristotle reminds us here of the way in which craft activity is for 
the sake of an end, he says nothing about a second kind of for-the-sake- 
of relation. Second, it would be difficult to make sense of the possibility 
he is allowing for in this chapter if we construed the for-the-sake-of re- 
lation in the way Ackrill proposes. Aristotle says, ". . . if there is some 
end of all actions, this would be the good achievable by action; but if there 
are many [it would be] these” (10972224). But what sense would it make 
to wonder whether “the good achievable by action” is some single end or 
many if that highest end were a composite of all goods that are desirable 
for themselves? How can there be many different ends each of which con- 
tains all intrinsic goods? What would distinguish these various all-inclu- 
sive composites from one another? Perhaps these questions could be an- 
swered, but Aristotle is not concerned with them, and the remark just 
cited makes perfect sense when we read it in context: The for-the-sake-of 
relation illustrated by means of the crafts links all ends together in a single 
system, and that system terminates in one of two ways: there is either one 
end at the top of the hierarchy, or more than one. In cither case, the good 
achievable by action is whatever occupies that top row. 








4.11. Tunes KINDS or ENDS 


After pointing out that "the good achievable by action” might be one or 
many, Aristotle tries to clarify matters further by making a distinction 
between three kinds of ends. We may divide his statement of the distinc- 
tion into the following components: 


(1) Since the ends зеет to be many, and we choose some of them (for 
example, wealth, flutes, and instruments in general) because of some- 
thing else, it is obvious that not all ends are perfect (teleia). But the 
best good seems to be something perfect. 

(2) Therefore, if there is only a single one that is perfect, this would be 
what we are seeking, while if there are many, it would be the most 
perfect of them. 

(3) Now, we say that what is in itself worth pursuing is more perfect than 
[what is worth pursuing] because of something else. 

(4) And what is never choiceworthy because of something else [is more 
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perfect than] those things that are choiceworthy both in themselves 
and because of it. 

(5) And so what is always choiceworthy in itself and never because of 
something else is perfect without qualification. (1097425-34) 


Consider (1): Aristotle does not explicitly say here that such ends as 
wealth, flutes, and instruments are desirable only as means; he merely 
claims that they are chosen because of something else. But carlier, in 1.5, 
he contrasted wealth with pleasure, honor, and virtue by saying that the 
latter are loved for themselves (109627-9). I take him to be saying in 1.5 
that wealth is chosen and pursued only on condition that it leads to some- 
thing further, whereas pleasure, honor, and virtue are desired for them- 
selves. In light of this, it is plausible to take him to be saying in (1) above 
that wealth, flutes, and instruments in general are desired not because of 
themselves but only because of other goods. Such ends are not perfect. 
‘And once we read (1) in this way, it is reasonable to take (3) to be drawing 
a contrast between ends that are pursued for themselves and ends that are 
pursued not for themselves but only for the sake of something further. 

So read, (1) and (3) invoke a distinction between two types of ends: 
those that are not desired for themselves, and those that are. The former 
are not perfect; the latter are more perfect than the former. In (4) and (5), 
Aristotle adds a further distinction: if A, B, and C are desired in them- 
selves, but B and C are desirable for the sake of A, whereas A is not 
desirable for the sake of anything further, then A is more perfect than В 
and C, and is perfect without qualification. Presumably, he believes that 
all of them—A, B, and C—are perfect, but that А is the most perfect. 
among them. 

We have, in other words, a hierarchy with three types of goods occu- 
pying three rows: 


The lowest row contains goods that are desirable not in themselves but. 
only because of other goods. The middle row contains goods that are 
desirable both in themselves and for the sake of A. And А has the three 
properties of an ultimate end: it is desirable for its own sake, it is desirable 
for the sake of nothing else, and everything else is desirable for its sake. 
Furthermore, I take it that each good on a lower row is linked to at least 
onc good on a higher row by means of the for-the-sake-of relation. 
Wealth, instruments, and the objects of any subordinate craft are pursued 
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because of other goods in that they are chosen for the sake of those higher 
ends. The less períect ends help bring about those that are more perfect, 
while the more perfect ends serve as norms for the proper pursuit of ends 
that are less perfect. In making this threefold distinction, Aristotle is not 
introducing new material, but merely trying to give a clearer picture of 
the scheme he has been working with. 

We will shortly look at a different way of reading this passage, pro- 
posed by Ackrill. Before we do so, however, something should be said 
about the second segment of our passage: 


(2) Therefore, if there is only a single one that is perfect, this would be 
what we are seeking, while if there are many, it would be the most 
perfect of them. (109728-30) 


In reading this, one may wonder what has become of the point Aristotle 
had made several lines earlier: "And so, if there is some end of all actions, 
this would be the good achievable by action; but if there are many [it 
would be] these" (22-4). Here Aristotle realizes that the top of the hier- 
archy may consist in a row of goods, but in statement (2) he seems to 
ignore this possibility and to assume without argument that some one 
good must be most perfect. Why can't there be several goods that are 
equally perfect, instead of one that is most perfect? 

Tt would be implausible to suppose that in (2) Aristotle has forgotten 
the possibility mentioned a few lines earlier. Instead, 1 suggest that, as he 
writes, he does not continue to remind us of this possibility, because it 
will turn out, on his own account, that happiness does consist in a single 
type of good. That is a conclusion that he reaches within 1.7, for the func- 
tion argument shows that the human good consists just in virtuous activ- 
ity. Admittedly, there are many types of virtuous activity, but Aristotle 
will go on to argue, in X.7-8, that a single type of virtuous activity— 
contemplation—occupies the highest point in the hierarchy of ends. And 
because his own theory will show that there is a single perfect good, he 
does not think it important to acknowledge once again, prior to the func- 
tion argument, that happiness could turn out to consist in a variety of 
diverse goods. 


4.12. AckRILL'S READING 


After Aristotle distinguishes three kinds of ends—nonperfect, perfect, 
and most perfect—he goes on to locate happiness and other goods within 
this scheme: 


We always choose it [happiness] because of itself and never because of some- 
thing else, but we choose honor, pleasure, understanding, and every virtue be- 
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cause of themselves (for if nothing resulted we would choose each of them), 
and we choose them also for the sake of happiness, since we assume that be- 
‘cause of them we will be happy. But no one chooses happiness for the sake of 
these, nor in general because of anything else. (1037b1-6) 


Happiness is the most perfect good, and the other goods mentioned— 
honor, pleasure, understanding, and every virtue—are not perfect with- 
‘out qualification, since they are chosen for the sake of something else. 
They occupy a higher position than wealth and instruments; for the latter 
ends are not perfect, whereas honor, pleasure, and so on are. Nonethe- 
less, they are not at the top of the hierarchy of goods, and so happiness 
must consist in something else. 

But Ackrill rejects this way of reading Aristotle's threefold distinction 
among ends. He proposes instead that this passage treats happiness as the 
end that includes all goods desired for themselves. Translating teleios as 
“final” rather than “perfect,” he says: “the most final end is that never 
sought for the sake of anything else because it includes all final ends.” In. 
other words—to switch back from "final" to “perfect”—one end is more 
perfect than another by being more inclusive than the other. That is why 
happiness is the most perfect end: it has every intrinsic good as a com- 
ponent. And Ackrill takes this to be a conceptual point: “that eudaimonia 
is inclusive of all intrinsic goods" is true “by definition.” Similarly, he 
argues that Aristotle is making a conceptual claim when he places honor, 
pleasure, and so on in the category of ends that are perfect but not perfect 
without qualification, As he says: “Surely Aristotle is here making a clear 
conceptual point, not a rash and probably false empirical claim. To put it 
at its erudest: one can answer such a question as "Why do you seck plea- 
sure? by saying that you . . . seek it as an element in the most desirable 
sort of life; but one cannot answer . . . the question ‘Why do you seek 
the most desirable sort of life? . . . [PJleasure [is] an element in eudai 
monia." And Ackrill would make the same claim about honor and vir- 
tue: in this passage, Aristotle makes and needs no assumptions about 
whether these goods are desirable partly because they help promote some 
farther good. The conceptual point he is making is that they are just sin- 
gle goods. This is what makes them less perfect than happiness. 

But if the arguments I have given in the preceding sections are ac- 
cepted, then we must reject Ackrill’s way of reading Aristotle's threefold 
distinction among ends. According to those arguments, there is no evi- 
dence that the for-the-sake-of relation is sometimes treated as a relation 
between individual goods and a larger composite that includes them. In 





* Ackrill, “Aristotle on Eudaimonis,” p. 23, his emphasis. 
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fact, as we have seen, Aristotle takes seriously the possibility that happi- 
ness might be one of those individual goods. In 1.5, he examines several 
of these candidates on their merits, and rejects none of them on the 
grounds that it is merely a single good. Furthermore, we have seen how 
Aristotle leads up to his trichotomy of ends in 1.7 by reminding us of the 
way each craft is focused on a single good: in each case, the good of a craft 
is that for the sake of which all craft-activity is undertaken (1097а18-19). 
So, the only for-the-sake-of relation mentioned in Book I prior to the 
division of ends into three kinds is the causal-normative relation that fig- 
ures prominently in 1.1. And on my interpretation, this is the relation that. 
Aristotle has in mind when he makes his division: wealth is desirable for 
the sake of further goods, and is desirable only if it leads to them; honor 
is also desirable for the sake of some further good, but would still be 
desirable in any case; and happiness is not desirable for the sake of any- 
thing further. It is hard to believe that Aristotle's trichotomy is based on 
а for-the-sake-of relation that has not yet been mentioned or explained; 
and if my way of reading I. 1-2 is correct, his arguments do not need such 
a relation. 

Three other points about Ackrill’s interpretation should be kept in 
mind: First, he will have to say that there are two different more-perfect- 
than relations, just as there are two for-the-sake-of relations, Instruments 
and wealth are less perfect than honor and pleasure, which in turn are less 
perfect than happiness. But the way in which instruments are less perfect 
than intrinsic goods has nothing to do with the way in which intrinsic 
goods are less perfect than happiness. Accordingly, there will be two dif- 
ferent ways in which a good can be most perfect: it can be at the top of a 
causal-normative chain, ог it can be all-inclusive. So, even if the part- 
whole relation Ackrill finds in Book I were really there, we would have 
to accuse Aristotle of ambiguity about a crucial point: in which of the two 
ways is the good we are secking most perfect? 

Second, we should recall Aristotle's admission in 1.7 that happiness 
does not have to turn out to consist in a single good: “And so, if there is 
some end of all actions, this would be the good achievable by action; but. 
if there are many [it would be] these” (1097222-4). As we saw in 4.10, 
Aristotle's point here would be a mysterious one if he were taking "the 
good achievable by action” to be, by definition, the composite of all 
goods desirable in themselves. For it is not clear how there can be a plu- 
tality of such composites: what would distinguish them? We decided, 
however, that Aristotle's remark makes perfect sense when taken in con 
text. He is talking about the crafts and the hierarchy of goods linked by a 
causal-normative relation, and he is admitting that, although this hier- 
archy must have a terminus, that highest level might be occupied by 
many goods. Now, surely Aristotle would identify “the good achievable 
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by action” mentioned in this passage with the most perfect good men- 
tioned later in 1.7: it is happiness, whether happiness consists in one good 
ог many. And so 1.7 equates happiness with the top point or top row in a 
causal chain, even though some of the goods subordinate to it may be 
desirable in themselves. This chapter cannot also identify happiness with 
a composite of all intrinsic goods, regardless of where they occur on the 
causal chain. 

Finally, we should recall the way in which Aristotle argues for the su- 
periority of contemplation: one of the points he makes is that nothing 
results from contemplation, whereas ethical activity is desirable for the 
sake of something further (X.7 1177b1-4, 18). Clearly, in seeking a good 
that is perfect happiness, he is looking for some single good which is not 
a means to something further. And so, if we want to read the NE as a 
coherent unit, we have no reason to resist the natural way to construe 
threefold distinction in 1.7: here too, Ве is looking for the highest end, 
and he takes an end to be most perfect when it is not a causal means to 
anything else. 





4.13. Ackanı's OBJECTION 


As we have seen, Ackrill takes the NE to be "making a clear conceptual 
point” when it says that we choose honor and several other goods for the 
sake of happiness (1097b1-6).”” And one reason he gives in favor of his 
reading is that the alternative is so unpalatable: if Aristotle is not making 
‘conceptual point, then he is making "a rash and probably false empirical 
.”® T take Ackrill’s idea to be that, since Aristotle is a careful thinker, 
unlikely to have made assumptions that fly in the face of empirical 
vailable to him and his contemporaries. But that is just what he 
would be doing, according to Ackrill, if he were saying that honor, plea- 
sure, and virtue promote some further good. Accordingly, he thinks that 
we should not treat the for-the-sake-of relation as a causal relation when 
Aristotle says that we choose honor and so on for the sake of happiness. 
‘On my interpretation, of course, Aristotle is making certain empirical 
assumptions. I take him to be saying that he and his readers choose the 
ends in question—honor, pleasure, understanding, and every virtue— 
partly because these ends help them attain some other good or goods. In 
other words, Aristotle thinks these ends are part of a causal chain leading 
to happiness, and he expects his audience to agree with him that whatever 
happiness turns out to be, it will not consist in these ends, but in some- 
thing better, which they promote. Is Ackrill right to think that Aristotle 
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is unlikely to be making these empirical assumptions, and expecting his 
audience to agree with him? 

First, consider honor. Although Aristotle acknowledges in 1.5 that 
honor is loved for itself (1096a8-9), he argues there against those who 
equate it with happiness. One of his arguments appeals to the motives of 
those who choose a political life: “They seem to pursue honor in order to 
persuade themselves that they are good; at any rate, they seck to be hon- 
огей by those who have practical wisdom, and by those who know them, 
and on the basis of their virtue. It is obvious therefore that, according to 
them, at any rate, virtue is superior" (109526-30). And then he imme- 
diately turns to the question of whether this further good—virtue— 
might be happiness. I take Aristotle to be saying here that although his 
contemporaries love honor for itself, their attitude towards this good re- 
fects the fact that they also seek it for the sake of virtue. They don't just 
want honor—they want to be honored for their virtue by those in a po- 
sition to assess their character. In other words, even though they may not 
realize it, they love virtue even more than they love honor, and they seek 
honor as an indication that they have succeeded in their efforts to become 
virtuous. If they are honored by the right people and for the right reasons, 
then they can be more confident that they really do have the virtues, and 
no adjustments are needed in the way they lead their lives; if they are not 
honored in these ways, then they need to ask whether they really are vi 
tuous. So they take honor to promote virtue. Just as a mirror is a useful 
instrument for someone who wants to have certain virtues of the body, 
so, they think, we are better able to acquire the virtues of the soul when 
ме know what attitude certain other people have towards us.” 

Does Aristotle agree? It is plausible to assume that he does. For he is 
arguing that happiness should not be equated with honor, and he is ар- 
pealing to the beliefs of those who love honor to support his claim. Surely 
he is not trying to give an argument that is merely ad hominem; rather, he 
wants to use plausible and widely accepted assumptions that lead to the 
conclusion that since honor is desirable for the sake of further goods, it is 
not what happiness consists in. And of course he himself agrees that we 
should not seck honor from every source, but only from those who are 
virtuous (IV.3 1124a5-11), and only on the basis of our virtue (IV.3 
112335). Presumably, then, he agrees that honor should be desired 
partly because it helps us develop the virtues. 

‘We can now return to the objection Ackrill makes to the sort of inter- 
pretation 1 am giving: he says that 1.7 cannot mean that we desire honor 





? Of course, honor is not causally sufficient for virtue, just as a mirror is not causally 
sufficient for good looks. My claim is only that, according to a common opinion, honor 
nakes а causal contribution of some sort to the acquisition and continued possession of 
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and various other goods as a means to something else, because these em- 
pirical claims would be “rash and probably false.” But surely this objec- 
tion has no force, at least in the case of honor. For we have just seen that 
in 1.5 Aristotle rejects honor as a candidate for happiness by pointing out 
that it is a means to something else (virtue). He notes that those who 
equate happiness with honor pursue the latter good in order to assure 
themselves that they really have the virtues; and he apparently agrees that 
this is a good reason for secking honor. So, Aristotle himself takes honor 
to be desirable in part because it helps achieve some further good. Even 
if this empirical belief is "rash and probably false,” it is nonetheless one 
of his beliefs. And, for that matter, why should we take such a dim view 
of this empirical assumption? The good opinion of certain other people 
surely does reassure us that we have the skills for which we are honored. 

Let us consider another one of the goods that is said in 1.7 (10972-6) 
to be desired for the sake of happiness: virtue. Does Ackrill's objection 
have force in this case? Is it implausible, in other words, to take Aristotle 
to be saying that he and his audience choose virtue in part because of the 
empirical connection between this and some further good? 

To answer this question, we must remember that Aristotle is quite 
careful in Book I to make a distinction between virtue and activity in 
accordance with virtue. The former is a good that is considered in 1.5 and 
rejected as a candidate for happiness. But the latter is the good that Aris- 
totle goes on to identify with happiness at the end of the function argu- 
ment. Having virtue is compatible with being asleep or inactive through- 
out one's life, and this is why Aristotle thinks that this good should not 
be equated with happiness; only those who are going all out to defend a 
thesis would consider such a life happy (1.5 1095b30-1096a2). But he 
thinks that his own candidate for happiness escapes this objection: if one 
engages in virtuous activity over the course of a lifetime (1.7 1098а16-21), 
then of course one cannot be asleep or inactive throughout one's life. And 
in 1.8, Aristotle points out that his own conception of happiness is invul- 
nerable to the objection made against virtue in 1.5: Olympic prizes go to 
those who actually compete and win, and are not awarded on the basis of 
one's physical condition; similarly, happiness should be equated with us- 
ing the virtues, and not merely with having them (1098b31-109947). 

Now consider the question whether virtue is desirable in part because 
it promotes some further good. Surely Aristotle’s answer is yes, and 
again we should not accuse him of saying something “rash and probably 
false.” Just as having physical strength is a necessary causal condition of 
exercising that strength, so one must have a virtue in order to use that 
virtue. And so it is perfectly plausible to take Aristotle to be saying in 1.7 
that we want to have understanding and all the virtues both because they 
are good in themselves and because they contribute to some further good. 
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What that further good is, we soon find out: it is activity of the rational 
soul in accordance with virtue. 

There is one remaining good that 1.7 (10972-6) says we desire both 
for itself and for the sake of happiness: pleasure. Now, notice that plea- 
sure has something in common with honor and virtue—the other two 
kinds of goods that are said in 1.7 to be perfect but not most perfect: all 
three of these goods have been shown in 1.5 to be deficient candidates for 
happiness. This strongly suggests that Aristotle's list in 1.7 is not ran- 
domly chosen: if he is going to say of a certain good that it is desired or 
desirable for the sake of happiness, he must choose a good that is not to 
be equated with happiness. For a good that is happiness is not desirable 
for the sake of happiness. If it were desirable for the sake of happiness, it 
would be less choiceworthy than happiness. And if A is B, it cannot be 
less desirable than В. 

IF 1.7 is discussing those perfect ends that have already been rejected in 
1.5 as candidates for happiness, then the pleasure in question in 1.7 must 
be physical pleasure. For this is clearly the sort of pleasure that is consid- 
ered in L5: the life of pleasure is rejected because it is appropriate for 
slaves and cattle, not for human beings (1095b14-20). (Of course, Aris- 
totle is not saying that we should avoid all physical pleasure; he is merely 
rejecting the view that our ultimate end should be this kind of enjoy- 
ment.) Now, it is reasonable to take 1.7 to be making the same sort of 
claim about pleasure that itis making about honor and every virtue: we 
are said to choose each of these goods for the sake of happiness, and "for 
the sake of” must mean the same thing in each case. And we have seen 
that Aristotle is saying nothing rash and implausible if we take him to be 
making an empirical claim about honor and virtue. Each causally contrib- 
utes to some further end, and that end is eventually identified as virtuous 
activity. But do we not run into difficulty when we apply this interpre- 
tation to physical pleasure? How does it contribute to virtuous activity? 
At least in this case, is Aristotle not saying something quite dubious if we 
read him in the way I suggest? 

Pleasures of the body are not all of the same type, but there is at least 
опе kind that Aristotle clearly takes to be a means to virtuous activity. 
When he discusses the place of amusement in a good life (X.6), he clearly 
has physical pleasures in mind (1176b20-21, 1177а6-7), and he says that. 
we should pursue such amusements because they relax us and restore our 
ability to engage in more serious and demanding pursuits (1176b28~ 
117781). The pleasures of relaxation, in other words, are a means to hap- 
piness. And in saying that these sorts of enjoyments promote our ability 





= See too EE I.1 1218637-1219413: the virtue of a thing is desirable for the sake of the 
function that is performed by means of that virtue 
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to pursue some further good, Aristotle can hardly be accused of making 
an implausible empirical claim. 

Of course, not all pleasures of the body are amusements, and the NE. 
never claims they are. Eating and drinking, for example, are not always 
forms of relaxation: at times, we scek food and drink because we are hun- 
gry and thirsty, not because we have been working hard and need to do 
something easier for a while. Can Aristotle believe that the sorts of plea- 
sures we get from these activities promote virtuous activity? He can and 
does. For he takes the pleasure associated with any activity to affect the 
way we engage in that activity. For example, if we get pleasure from 
building things, we become and remain better builders than we would be 
if we were indifferent to this activity, or if we found it painful (Х.5 
1175a28-b1). If we apply this empirical generalization to eating and 
drinking, then Aristotle's claim would be that we are better at nourishing 
ourselves if we take pleasure in these activities than if we are pained by or 
indifferent to food and drink. And this is a perfectly sensible point to 
make. Someone who doesn't care about these physical activities, and gets 
no pleasure from them, suffers from a disability that endangers his health. 
He has to remind himself and force himself to eat, And when he starts 
cating, he can rely on no natural signals that tell him when to stop; he 
cannot cat until he is satisfied, because he gets no satisfaction from eating. 
Being a good eater facilitates the project of maintaining good health, 
which is of course a means to many other goods, including virtuous ac- 
tivity. 

This does not mean that, according to Aristotle, whenever we enjoy a 
physical pleasure, we should consciously be thinking of the way in wl 
this promotes virtuous activity. On the contrary, the whole point of en- 
gaging in certain pleasures—those that relax us—is to stop thinking about 
more serious undertakings. Aristotle is saying that if we are asked why 
we want a life in which we have these and other kinds of physical plea- 
sures, we should not simply reply that these are choiceworthy in them- 
selves, but should add that they make an indirect causal contribution to 
our ultimate end. Reading the NE in this way does not saddle it with 
implausible empirical claims, and so there is no good reason for adopting 
the alternative interpretation that Ackrill proposes. 





4.14. Tue CONCLUSION OF THE FUNCTION ARGUMENT 


After Aristotle distinguishes between imperfect, perfect, and most per- 
fect ends, he describes the self-sufficiency of happiness (10976-16) and 
the special way in which it is the most desirable good (516-20). And then 
he develops the most important single argument in his treatment of hap- 
piness—his attempt to show that human beings have a proper function, 
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and to determine what that special function consists in. Important though 
this material is, 1 want to postpone discussion of it until Chapters 5 and 
6. For now, 1 would like to focus on the conclusion of the function argu- 
ment: “The human good turns out to be activity of soul in accordance 
with virtue, and if there are more than one virtue, in accordance with the 
best and most perfect” (1098216-18). I want to ask two questions: First, 
what is Aristotle saying about activity of the soul in accordance with the 
best and most perfect virtue when he equates it with the human good? 
Second, which virtue does he think is "best and most perfect"? 

1 think there is only one plausible way of answering the first question: 
when Aristotle says that activity in accordance with the best virtue is the 
good, he is saying that it should be our ultimate end. He is not merely 
saying that it is a good; it is the good, and this means that it has the three 
properties of an ultimate end: it is desirable in itself, it is not desirable for 
the sake of anything else, and every other end should be desired for its 
sake. We have seen that in Book I Aristotle is searching for an end that 
has these characteristics, and there can be no doubt that the function ar- 
gument is an attempt to specify what this end is. He is saying that a cer- 
tain virtuous activity is at the top of the hierarchy of ends.?? 





э A third question can be asked: what is it for an activity to be in accordance with (kata) 
virtue? 1 assume that an activity is in accordance with virtue when it makes use of or ac- 
todlizes that virtue. For example, to act im accordance with theoretical wisdom is to engage 
in philosophical thinking, and to act in accordance with courage is to exercise the mastery 
of reason over fear in life-threatening situations. Contrast the way "in accordance with" is 
sometimes used in English: any lawful act one performs is in accordance with the law, and. 
эп this sense any morally permissible act | perform may be said to be in accordance with 
virtue. In this broad sense, when 1 sleep, or amuse myself, or think philosophically, 1 am 
acting in accordance with ethical virtue, so long as I am acting as a virtuous person would. 
1 do not think this broad sense of "in accordance with virtue" captures Aristotle's use of kat" 
“retin, For one thing, on my interpretation, his phrase covers both theoretical and practical 
virtue; and surely it is implausible to take activity in accordance with theoretical virtue to 
include anything permitted by theoretical wisdom (whatever that would mean). For an= 
‘other, Aristotle thinks that the activities that are in accordance with ethical virtue merit 
admiration because of their outstanding qualities. They do not include such humdrum ac- 
tivities as sleeping, amusing oneself, and walking—even when these acts are permissible 
and, in this sense, in accordance with virtue. Activities that ate genuinely in accordance 
with moral virtue are a special subset of the acts that would be done by an ethically virtuous 
person. For evidence that supports this reading, see 1099411, 109929-31, 1099b29-32, 
1100612-17, 117249-18. 

On my reading, the virtuous activity equated with the human good in the function 
argument is virtuous activity of the reasoning part of the soul. It is not a composite of this 
activity and excellent activity of lower parts of the soul (the nutritive soul, the perceptive 
soul, and so on). Of course, we need these lesser excellences too if we are to live as well as 
we can; but activities of these ower capacities are not themselves components of happiness. 
This reading is supported by 17 10983-10 and 14, and confirmed by 1.13 110211-12: the 
excellence of the nutritive soul has no place in Aristotle's study, since it is not a specifically 
human virtue, that is, it is shared by lower forms of life. If virtuous activities of subrational 
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My reply to the second question is that, according to Aristotle, theo- 
retical wisdom is the best and most perfect virtue. Accordingly, 1 take 
him to be saying here—though he does not spell this out until X.7-8— 
that the good is contemplation. For contemplation is the activity of the 
soul in accordance with the virtue that he takes to be best and most per- 
fect. 

I will soon say why I think the conclusion of the function argument 
should be read in this way. But first, I want to consider an objection that 
will surely be made against my reading. The objection says that if my 
interpretation is right, then the conclusion of the function argument im- 
plies that happiness does not consist in activity of the soul in accordance 
with the ethical virtues. In fact, on my reading, moral activities are not 
even components of the good; rather, the good consists in intellectual 
and nothing else. But, the objection continues, this reading sim- 
ply does not fit the context of Book I. For after he has completed the 
function argument, Aristotle continues to discuss happiness in a way that 
suggests that it consists at least partly in ethically virtuous activity. For 
example, in 1.8, he tries to confirm the conclusion of the function argu- 
‘ment by showing that the good life as he conceives it will include pleasure 
(10997-21); for, he says, a just person is someone who enjoys just action, 
and a generous person enjoys acting generously (118-20). If | were right 
about the function argument's conclusion, then what business would Ar- 
stole have appealing to facts about the ethically virtuous person? If he 
means to say that happiness consists in intellectual activity, then how is 











Parts of the soul were components of human happiness, Aristode would hardly dismi 
‘them in this way. Furthermore, if all of these various kinds of virtuous activities were i 
uded within the human function, then Aristotle would need some further argument to 
show that exercising reason is more choiceworthy than exerising some subrationa faculty 
But he presents no such argument—presumably because he takes the function argument to 
be precisely the argument he needs in order to show the superiority of reason over other 
faculties ofthe soul. The good consists in exercising this part of the soul, rather than others, 
because this is what sets us apart from plants and other animals. ( will expand on this point 
in Chapter 6.) My interpretation should be contrasted with that of Irwin: “fx can do A, B, 
and С, and nothing else can do C, but other things can do A and В, we might describe x's 
peculiar function ether as “doing A. B, and C' or as “doing C^ Now iti fairly clear that 
Aristotle understand the peculiar activity of man in the first, inclusive way" ("The Meta- 
physical and Psychological Basis of Aristotle's Ethics,” p. 49). According to this suggestion, 
the fonction of human beings is to engage in activities of the reasoning part of the soul and 
to do many other things besides. But this wrivilizes Aristotle's argument: everything we 
can do becomes part of the human good, and no organization is imposed upon our ends. 
Irwin's interpretation is viable only if there are passages in which Aristotle equates human 
happiness with a composite of all the activities we engage in (or м lest the ones that are 
desirable in themselves). But we will ee that there are no such passages. Certainly the text 
of the function argument (1097622-109820) docs not itself provide evidence ofan all-inch- 
sive conception of human happiness 
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his conclusion confirmed by the claim that a just and generous person 
enjoys acting from these virtues? An opponent of my interpretation could 
also point to 1.13, where Aristotle proposes that, in the light of his ac- 
count of happiness, a study of virtue is needed (1025-6). It is clear from. 
the rest of this chapter, and from the way the NE continues from Book Il 
onward, that Aristotle takes both practical and theoretical virtues to re- 
quire further study. And surely that means that his function argument 
identifies the good with something more than theoretical activity. He 
must be saying that happiness consists in a composite of theoretical and 
practical activity. 

Му response to this objection begins with a reminder that in X.7-8 
Aristotle makes a distinction between perfect happiness and a secondary 
form of happiness. He says that the former consists in contemplation, but 
that by exercising the practical virtues the politician can also be happy. In 
arguing for the superiority of the philosophical life, the NE finally re- 
solves an issue that it left hanging in 1.5: it tells us that both the philo- 
sophical and the political lives can be well lived, but that only the former 
can be a life of perfect happiness. What I would like to suggest is that if 
we bring this distinction between perfect and secondary happiness to bear 
оп the function argument, we can better understand its place in Aris- 
totle's thinking. When he concludes in 1.7 that the good consists in a cer- 
tain kind of virtuous activity, he should be taken to mean that the ultimate 
end is contemplation; he identifies the good with activity in accordance 
with the most perfect virtue, and that turns out to be theoretical activity. 
But we should also take him to be assuming that the function argument 
supports a further conclusion: though the good does not consist in moral 
activity, the function argument can help show that such activity is an ap- 
proximation to the good. To use the language of X.7-8: the function 
argument is the beginning of an argument that perfect happiness consists 
in theoretical activity, and it is also the beginning of an argument that a 
secondary form of happiness consists in practical activity. The conclusion 
of the function argument does not tell us of this double role, but the way 
Aristotle proceeds after 1.7 indicates that his explicit conclusion—the 
good consists in activity of soul in accordance with the most perfect vir- 
tue—is not the only one he wants to draw. 

So, on my reading, Aristotle is in a way denying that happiness consists 
in ethical activity. But the point can be put less misleadingly if we say that 
he denies that perfect happiness consists in such activity. And there is un- 
ambiguous evidence for this interpretation in X.7-8. On the other hand, 
he also says that happiness does in a way consist in ethical activity; more 
precisely, he believes that to be happy to a secondary degree, one must 
lead a life in which all other ends are pursued for the sake of activity in 
accordance with ethical virtue. It is perfectly correct, then, to say that the 
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function argument does not commit Aristode to the thesis that happiness 
consists in contemplation alone. Contemplation is the only activity being 
referred to when he speaks of “the best and most perfect” virtue, but we 
should not infer from this that, in his opinion, no other kind of good 
should be identified with happiness. 

We will soon sce that, according to Aristotle, the function argument 
entitles him to draw a conclusion that differs slightly but importantly 
from the one that he states in 1.7: he says several times that happiness 
consists in exercising perfect virtue. The function argument, by contrast, 
tells us that the good consists in activity in accordance with the most perfect 
virtue. Why the discrepancy? I shall argue that the virtues that are perfect 
without being most perfect are the practical virtues of temperance, gen- 
f, practical wisdom, and so on. And on my reading, Aristotle's sev- 
eral references to perfect virtue reflect his belief that he can use the func- 
tion argument to show that secondary happiness consists in exercising the 
moral virtues. He holds that happiness consists in using the most perfect 
virtue, and that happiness consists in using perfect virtue. These two doc- 
trines are to be unpacked in the following way: perfect happiness consists 
in exercising the most perfect virtue, whereas secondary happiness con- 
sists in exercising virtues that are not perfect without qualification. 

Thave claimed that the function argument plays a dual role: it begins 
Aristotle's defense of the philosophical life as well as his defense of the 
political life. But 1 have said nothing about how it provides such a de- 
fense. To do that, we will have to examine the details of the argument. 
For now, I hope I have convinced the reader that unacceptable conse- 
quences do not follow from the identification of the best and most perfect 
virtue with theoretical wisdom. Once we see how the function argument 
is supposed to work as a defense of two lives, we will understand why 
Aristotle feels entitled to draw two conclusions from it—the one stated 
immediately (the good is exercising the most perfect virtue), and the one 
stated later (happiness is exercising perfect virtue). 





4.15. THE Most PERFECT VIRTUE 


Let us now ask what Aristotle means by “the most perfect virtue." He 
gives no explanation of this phrase when he uses it at the conclusion of 
the function argument, and he says nothing about which virtue is most 
perfect. But surely it is significant that, just prior to this passage, he dis- 
cusses the way in which ends differ in degrees of perfection. The most 
perfect end, we are told, is the one for the sake of which all others are 
chosen (1097425-34). This account of perfection is the only one that Ar- 


» See 1.9 10024-5, 110 1014-16, 1.13 110245-6. 
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istotle offers in Book I, and it would be absurd not to use it in our attempt 
to understand what the most perfect virtue is. If ends have more or less 
perfection depending on where they stand in a hierarchy, then Aristotle 
‘must mean that virtues too can be arranged in a hierarchy. Accordingly, 
a virtue that is not perfect is one that is desirable only on condition that it 
promotes some further virtue. A virtue that is perfect is one that is desir- 
able in itself. And the most perfect virtue is the one that is not desirable 
for the sake of any other, though all of the other virtues are desirable for 
its sake. 

In arriving at this conclusion, I have used the same methodology as 
Ackrill, for he too believes that we should appeal to Aristotle's threefold 
distinction among ends in attempting to understand “the most perfect 
virtue.” He therefore takes that highest virtue to be a composite of all the 
virtues: it is not just theoretical wisdom, but rather a whole composed of 
all theoretical and practical virtues. But this is a conclusion we cannot 
accept, since we have rejected his way of understanding Aristotle's 
trichotomy of ends. There is no justification for taking the most perfect 
virtue to be a composite of all virtues, unless Aristotle has already intro- 
duced the idea of a composite good, and has treated degrees of perfection 
in terms of greater inclusiveness. And this he has not done. 

The interpretation I am defending needs to be spelled out more fully, 
of course. According to my scheme, there are virtues that are perfect and 
yet not most perfect: which ones are they? Similarly, 1 must say which 
virtues are not perfect. But before I turn to these questions, | would like 
to say more about the virtue that is best and most perfect. I take this to 
be a single virtue, not a composite, and I think that Aristotle eventually 
identifies it with theoretical wisdom. Accordingly, the good turns out to 
be activity of the soul in accordance with theoretical wisdom; it is, in 
other words, contemplation. Several considerations support this way of 
reading the conclusion of the function argument, apart from the fact that 
it allows us to explain “the most perfect" virtue by appealing to Aris- 
totle's earlier discussion of degrees of perfection. 

First, if Aristotle had wanted to say what Ackrill takes him to be say- 
ing—that the good consists in exercising every virtue of the soul—then he 
would have chosen a far more straightforward and less misleading form 
of expression. He need only have said: ". . . and if there are more than 
опе virtue, then in accordance with all of them.” The fact that instead he 
says ". . . in accordance with the best and most perfect” naturally sug- 
gests that he is singling out one virtue. This of course does not commit 


The point is implicit in Gauthier and Jolif, L'Éhigae à Nicomague, comments on 
1097430 and 1098417. See 100 Cooper, RHGA, р. 100 n. 10, point (9 
9 Ackil, “Aristotle оп Eulamenia pp. 28-9 
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him to the view that someone leading the best human life needs only one 
virtue. Rather, his claim is only that the activity at the pinnacle of human 
goods is the exercise of some one virtue; many other virtues and goods 
are needed, but they occupy lower positions in the hierarchy. 

Second, as W.F.R. Hardie observes, a passage in 1.8 reinforces the sug- 
gestion of 1.7 that some one type of virtuous activity is being identified 
with happiness. Aristotle here (1099227-8) refers to the Delian inscrip- 
tion according to which justice is the finest thing, health the most bene- 
ficial, and attaining what one loves the most pleasant. Against this, he 
claims that all three properties—finest, most beneficial, and most pleas- 
ant—belong to a single type of good, namely, the best activities. And 
then he adds: “And these, or one of them—the best—we say is happiness” 
(429-31). It would be implausible to take this to mean: "And these, or one 
of them—namely, all of them—we say is happiness.” For “these” and 
“one of them” are being contrasted, and we would lose this contrast if 
“one of them” were then taken to refer to all of them. The only way to 
read Aristotle's remark is to see it as a reflection of the function argu- 
ment's conclusion. He has tried to show that the good consists in activity 
in accordance with the single best virtue, but he thinks the same argu- 
ment shows that if we act in accordance with a less perfect kind of virtue, 
‘we will also be happy. That is why he says in 1.8 that happiness consists 
in the best activities, or in one of them—the one that is best. His meaning 
emerges more clearly in X.7-8, when he distinguishes perfect and sec- 
ondary happiness: the former consists in the one best activity, the latter 
in a second-best activity. 

Third, the way in which X.7 begins Aristotle's defense of the contem- 
plative life suggests that he is returning to the conclusion of the function 
argument. For he opens the chapter with this statement: “If happiness is 
activity in accordance with virtue, it is reasonable that it is in accordance 
with the best” (1177a12-13). The function argument says that the human 
good consists in activity in accordance with the best virtue, and so the 
line just quoted can only be read as a repetition of that basic point. As 
Aristotle soon goes on to say, the activity in accordance with the best 
virtue is contemplation. Now, since X.7-8 takes some one virtue—not a 
composite—to be best, it is reasonable to read Book I in the same way, if 
such a reading fits the context. Since we are trying to sce how the discus- 
sion of happiness in Books 1 and X can be joined together into a coherent 
unit, it would be foolish to overlook the way in which X.7 completes the 
thought Aristotle had initiated in 1.7. And we should bear in mind that in 


% Hardie, Aristotle's Ethical Theory, twice (pp. 23 and 25) alludes to this passage in con- 
nection with his view that the "most perfect virtue" of 1098417-18 is theoretical wisdom. 
See too his "Aristotle on the Best Life for a Man." p. 39, and Cooper, “Contemplation and 
Happiness: A Reconsideration,” р. 200. 
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Х.7-8 Aristotle argues for the superiority of contemplation by pointing 
out that it alone is loved for itself and that nothing comes from it (1177b1- 
2). He must believe, then, that the virtue we exercise when we contem- 
plate is not desired for the sake of any further virtue. It is, to use the. 
terminology of I.7, the most perfect of the virtues. And so X.7-8 not 
only tells us what the best virtue is, but argucs for its perfection in a way 
that assures us of the continuity between 1.7 and these later chapters. 

1 conclude that the virtue Aristotle refers to at the conclusion of the 
function argument—the one that is "best and most perfect"—is some sin- 
gle virtue, whose superlative nature consists partly in its relation to the 
other virtues: all other virtues are desirable for its sake, and though it is 
desirable in itself, itis not desirable for the sake of any other virtue. Ar- 
istotle docs not say which virtue it is, because he has postponed discussion 
of the contemplative life. But he can hardly be blamed for not saying 
which virtue is best until be has had a chance to discuss them all. Ву 
referring to some one virtue that is best, he alerts us to the fact that some. 
ranking of the virtues will be required before we can determine which life 
is best. 


4.16. COMPLETE VIRTUE 


1 would now like to consider several statements in Book I that connect 
happiness with activity in accordance with perfect virtue: 


For as we have said, one must have both perfect virtue and a complete life.” 
(1.9 1100245) 


What then prevents us from saying that a happy person is someone who is 
active in accordance with perfect virtue, and who is sufficiently equipped with 
external goods, not for some chance period of time, but for a complete life? 
110 1101214-16) 


Since happiness is а certain activity of soul in accordance with perfect virtue, it 
is necessary to examine virtue. (1.13 1025-6) 


One feels like protesting: “But you said in the function argument that the 
good consists in activity in accordance with the most perfect virtue. Now, 
without explanation, you have changed your formulation. Instead of 
‘most perfect virtue, you say ‘perfect virtue.’ Do these two expressions 
mean the same thing? And if there is a difference, what justifies the switch 
from one to the other?" 

One way to answer these questions—a mistaken way, I think—is as 


” Here, with "complete life,” I revert to the conventional translation. See Chapter 1, note 
46 
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follows: The term "perfect virtue” in the statements cited above means 
"complete virtue," and complete virtue of the rational soul is a composite 
of all the virtues of that part of the soul.” Accordingly, when Aristotle 
says that "happiness is a certain activity of soul in accordance with perfect 
virtue" (1.13 10245-6), he means that it consists in activity in accordance 
with every virtue of the rational soul. Among these virtues are theoretical 
wisdom, practical wisdom, justice, temperance, and so on. Happiness 
does not consist merely in exercising one of these virtues—rather it con- 
sists in exercising all of them. And so, there is no one virtuous activity 
for the sake of which all other goods are to be desired. 

Now, if we read Aristotle in this way, an obvious question arises: How 
сап this conception of happiness be reconciled with the one that Aristotle 
adopts as a result of the function argument? We have seen that in 1.7 he 
singles out some one virtue—though he does not say which it is—and 
says that the human good consists in exercising it. Once we accept that 
interpretation of the function argument, it would be bizarre to read Ar- 
istode's later statements in Book I as equations of the good with the ex- 
ercise of all the virtues. Why would he identify happiness with the use of 
some one virtue in 1.7, only to draw back from that conclusion in the rest. 
of the book? Why would he begin by referring to a single most perfect 
virtue, and then act as though he had identified happiness with complete 
virtue, that is, a composite of them all? 

It might be suggested that the way out of this difficulty is to employ 
the distinction between perfect and secondary happiness made in Book 
X. We might then say that in the function argument, Aristotle identifies 
perfect happiness with contemplation, but that in the later three statements 
he identifies secondary happiness with exercising all the virtues of the ra- 
tional soul. The best life, in other words, is one in which all goods are 
pursued for the sake of one ultimate end, contemplation; the second-best 





™ Thus Ackrill, "Aristote on Exdsimonis.” pp. 28-9; Cooper, "Contemplation and Hap- 
pines: A Reconsideration,” p. 198. Cooper's position (p. 199) is that "most perfect" at 
109818 must be understood by reference to Aristotle's threefold distinction among ends 
earlier in 1.7, but that we need not appeal to that distinction when we interpret the three 
Inter statements about “perfect vire" (or, as he says, “complete virtue) 

эн Cooper's reply is that 1.7 does nor identify happiness with the exercise of some one 
virtue, even though “the best and most perfect" virtue is nothing other than theoretical 
wisdom. He takes 1098417-18 to mean: "if there are more than one human virtue happiness 
is activity of all of them, including most particularly activity of the best among the virtues” 
(“Contemplation and Happiness: A Reconsideration,” р. 202). 1 agree that the function ar- 
gument leaves a place for the less perfect vitues in an account of happiness: more precisely, 
secondary happiness consists in exercising those virtues. But 1 take 1098417-18 to be pre- 
paring the way for Aristotle's eventual conclusion that perfect happiness consists in contem- 
Platin. If this is correct, then these lines should be taken to mean that the good (that is, 
perfect happiness) consists in exercising the single best virtue, rather than a composite of that 
and other virtues. 
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life is one in which all virtuous activities, including contemplation, share 
a place at the top of the hierarchy. In this life of secondary happiness, 
every other good is desired for the sake of some virtuous activity, but no 
virtuous activity is desired for the sake of anything else. 

But then we would have to take Aristotle to be saying in X.7-8 that the 
two best lives are both philosophical lives, and that the difference between 
them is that one is more fully devoted to philosophy than the other. And 
this isa reading that we rejected in 1.12. If Aristotle believes that the more. 
contemplation a life has the happier it is, then it would serve no useful 
purpose for him to present his readers with two model lives that differ 
only in the degree to which they are devoted to contemplation. Since he 
implies in Book I that each of the three most prominent lives is devoted 
to a different ultimate end, it is best to take the difference between the 
political and the philosophical lives to turn on the different ultimate ends 
around which they are organized. Accordingly, the second-best life con- 
tains no philosophical activity, and all subordinate ends are pursued for 
the sake of the highest kind of ethical activity. And the statements of 
Book I that equate happiness with activity in accordance with perfect vir- 
tue cannot be taken to mean that secondary happiness consists in exercising. 
all the virtues. 

‘Where does this leave us? We want to know what Aristotle means by 
“perfect virtue" in the three statements cited at the beginning of this sec- 
tion, And we have been running into trouble by assuming that “perfect 
virtue" of the rational soul refers to the composite of all such virtues. The 
obvious step to take next is to reject this hypothesis, and to explore the 
possibility that the word "perfect" here means what Aristotle tells us it 
means when he distinguishes three kinds of ends. We have already seen 
that there is good reason to take the phrase “most perfect virtue” in this 
way: the most perfect virtue is the one that is desirable in itself and for the 
sake of which the other virtues are desired. And since Aristotle uses the 
for-the-sake-of relation to distinguish between perfect and imperfect 
ends, he presumably looks at perfect and imperfect virtues in the same 
way. An imperfect virtue of the rational soul is one that is desired only on 
condition that it promotes some further virtue: in this respect it is like 
such imperfect ends as wealth and instruments. By contrast, a perfect 
virtue of the rational soul is one that would be desired even if it did not 
promote any further virtue: it is analogous to honor and pleasure. And 
among perfect virtues, the one that is most perfect is that for the sake of 
which the other virtues are desired, but which is not in turn desired for 
the sake of any further virtue. 

But is there any textual basis for saying which virtues go in which cat- 
egories? Does anything in 1.7 suggest that Aristotle has such a distinction. 
in mind? And if we understand perfect and imperfect virtue in the way 1 
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propose, can we make sense of the fact that Book I first identifies happi- 
ness with exercising the most perfect virtue, and then identifies it with 
exercising perfect virtue? I take up these questions in the next section. 


4.17, IMPERFECT VIRTUE 


Which are the imperfect virtues of the rational soul? On my interpretation 
they are the virtues of reason that are desirable only on condition that 
they lead to some further virtue. I suggest that Aristotle places two kinds 
of excellence in this category: the good qualities of children, and the skills 
of craftsmen. Let us consider these in turn. 

In NE VI.13, Aristotle makes a distinction between natural and full 
(kuria) virtue: there is a way in which we have such qualities as justice, 
temperance, and courage as soon as we are born, but these first intima- 
tions of true virtue must be properly developed and must eventually be 
integrated with practical reason (1144b1-17). So, when a natural virtue is 
educated and operates in light of a justified conception of the good, then 
it becomes a full virtue, And that is something that only an adult can 
achieve. Children may be naturally inclined to good behavior, but they 
cannot fully understand how life should be lived. As Aristotle says in 
Politics 1.13, the deliberative faculty of children is imperfect (ateles: 
1260314), and so when we attribute virtues to them, we use a different 
standard from the one that is appropriate for free male adults (231-3) 

1s it linguistically appropriate to refer to the justice of an adult as a 
perfect virtue, and the justice of a child as imperfect? The Magna Moralia 
shows that it is: “There are also virtues that arise in everyone by nature, 
like certain impulses in each person, lacking reason, towards courageous 
and just actions and to other such actions in accordance with cach virtue. 
. . . When added to reason and choice, [these natural virtues] make per- 
fect (teleia) virtue" (1.34 1197b38-1198a6). Since the kind of virtue that is 
integrated with reason is perfect, and the immature deliberative faculty of 
the child is called “imperfect,” it would be natural to call the virtues of a 
child “imperfect.” Their imperfection consists in their being the earlier 
stages of a more mature and desirable quality: natural justice is something, 
that grows into full justice, if a person develops in the proper way. 

Now, although Book I of the NE does not discuss the natural virtues 
of children, the function argument nonetheless makes a distinction Ье- 
tween two aspects of the part of the soul that has reason: there is some- 
thing in us that is obedient to reason, and this is different from the ele- 
ment that actually engages in thinking (1.7 109823-5). Aristotle returns to 
the distinction in 1.13, and uses it to chart the course he will take through- 
out much of the NE: one part of the soul has reason fully (kuriös: 110322), 
and the other has desires which obey reason to varying degrees, as chil- 
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dren obey their fathers (a3). What we are to study, beginning with Book 
Il, are virtues of both of these parts: virtues of thought, and ethical virtues 
(a3-10). And when we investigate the latter qualities, in Books П through 
V, we are reminded that they are skills that are put in the service of wise 
decision making. In other words, the virtues Aristotle discusses are not 
the rudimentary beginnings of full virtue found in children. The NE is 
not a treatise on child-rearing, but a study of excellence in mature adults, 
Though a child's low-level virtues belong to the rational soul, they are of 
по more importance to Aristotle's discussion than the virtues of the body: 
they аге not his topic, even though they have a necessary role to play in 
human life. 

My suggestion, then, is that when Aristotle says that happiness consists 
in activity in accordance with perfect virtue, the latter term excludes the 
immature capacities of the rational soul that are not yet integrated with 
practical wisdom. No mere child, Aristotle tells us (1.9 11001-3), can be 
happy, for eudaimonia requires both perfect virtue and a certain length of 
life (84-5). Children have neither, and when “perfect virtue" is under- 
stood in the way I propose, this is of course true. 

We have seen that natural virtue is appropriately called "imperfect," 
and that in NE I Aristotle excludes natural or imperfect virtues from his 
purview. According to my reading, in calling these excellences "imper- 
fect,” he means that we desire them only on condition that they lead to 
further virtues that are desirable in themselves. The imperfect virtues are 
related to other states of the soul as wealth and instruments are related to 
the further goods that they promote. Now, can we take Aristotle to be 
saying this about the childhood tendencies that he calls natural virtues? 
Are they states that we want only on condition that they lead to further 
virtues? The answer is obviously yes. For if these tendencies are not com- 
bined with reason, they are harmful (VI.13 114469); presumably what 
Aristotle means here is not that they are harmful on all occasions, but that 
they can and will do harm no less than good. Someone who has a natural 
tendency towards generosity, or who likes to obey others, will injure 
both himself and others if he does not learn to think well about the proper 
use of these qualities. In this way, the natural virtues are precisely like 
instruments: since they can be used for good or evil, they are desirable 
not in themselves but only on condition that they lead to some further 
good. We call certain qualities of children virtues because they are the 
rudimentary stage of something that is desirable in itself. As Aristotle 
says, we would not want to lead our whole lives with the mind of a child, 
even if we could take maximal pleasure in childish things (X.3 1174a1— 
3). The protorationality of a child, like the pleasures of childhood, is de- 
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sirable at an carly stage of life, but if it were a permanent condition and 
led to nothing more mature, it would no longer be desirable. 

1 suggest that a different group of virtues can also fit comfortably into 
the category of imperfect excellences—namely, the skills exercised in 
craft activity. This kind of virtue is very much on Aristotle's mind when 
he writes 1.7, for his search for the function of human beings is guided 
partly by the thought that craftsmen have functions and that each does his 
task well by acting in accordance with some appropriate virtue (1097b25- 
7, 109838-15). The virtues we have when we acquire these skills are not 
virtues of the body (like health, strength, and beauty), nor are they vir- 
tues of the subrational parts of the soul. In Book VI, Aristotle clearly 
houses them, along with theoretical and practical wisdom, in the part of 
the soul that reasons (VI.3 1139b14-17). And the virtues that enable su- 
pervisory craftsmen—such as architects and doctors—to do their jobs 
well clearly do include thinking skills. We should also notice that al- 
though Aristotle expects his readers to leave most crafts to others—he 
does not take himself to be talking to cooks, cobblers, and horse train- 
ers—there is nonetheless one craft, at least, that every one of his readers 
needs: household management (oikonomia).*! They must have or develop 
the virtues by which they can exercise proper management of their prop- 
erty (including their slaves) and family. If they cannot handle these ma- 
terial and personal goods, they will not have the leisure needed to engage 
in politics and philosophy. 

Now, Aristotle holds that wealth, flutes, and all other tools are imper- 
fect ends (1.7 1097226-8); and I have taken this to mean these goods are 
desirable only on condition that they lead to something further. And 
surely he would say the same about the skills that enable one to produce 
these imperfect ends: if wealth is worth having only because it is used for 
some further purpose, then the skill that enables one to preserve wealth 
is also desirable only on condition that wealth is used to achieve its pur- 
pose. And so it would be entirely appropriate for Aristotle to say that the 
virtues acquired when we learn a craft are imperfect virtues of the rational 
soul. These imperfect virtues help us develop the perfect virtues, and sim- 
ilarly some of those perfect virtues help develop the one that is most pe 
fect. Like goods in general, the virtues of the rational soul form a hier- 
archy. 

Once we realize that natural virtues and craft skills are excellences of 
reason, we must admit that Aristotle does not want to equate happiness 
with the exercise of every virtue of this part of soul. Happiness does not 
consist partly in exercising natural virtue, and partly in exercising full 
virtue; nor does it consist partly in exercising the skills of the horse trainer 
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or shipbuilder. It consists in using such virtues as theoretical wisdom, 
practical wisdom, and courage, and so on. Or, to put the point more 
precisely: perfect happiness is activity in accordance with theoretical wis- 
dom; secondary happiness is activity in accordance with qualities that de- 
velop from the natural virtues of children, that is, ethical virtue combined 
with practical wisdom. And so Aristotle needs some way to signal the 
fact that certain, virtues of the rational soul are not included in his account 
of what happiness is. And his distinction between perfect and imperfect 
ends gives him what he needs: he can say that the good consists only in 
exercising the perfect virtues. In fact, as we have seen, he wants to be even 
more exclusive: the highest good consists in activity in accordance with 
the most perfect virtue. The highest human end is not (a) all virtuous 
activity, or (b) all virtuous activity of the rational soul, or (с) all activity 
of the rational soul in accordance with perfect virtue. Looking for the 
pinnacle of the hierarchy of ends, Aristotle identifies it solely with (d) 
activity of the rational soul in accordance with the virtue that is best and 
most perfect, But taking this last exclusionary step allows him to move 
back and give (c) a special status: there are two degrees of happiness, and 
both forms of it consist in exercising a perfect virtue of the rational soul. 
That is why Book I equates happiness with both (c) and (d). 

If my way of interpreting “perfect virtue” and "most perfect virtue” is 
right, then Aristotle could have expressed the conclusion of the function 
argument in the following way: “The human good consists in activity of 
the rational soul in accordance with perfect virtue, and if there is more 
than one perfect virtue, then in accordance with the most perfect virtue.” 
Such a formulation would not mean a change of doctrine; 
merely put into a single sentence what Aristotle in fact expresses in dif- 
ferent sentences. For in 1.7 he equates happiness with exercising the most 
perfect virtue, and thereafter equates it with exercising perfect virtue; and 
there is no reason for him not to have said, at the end of the function 
argument, that it consists in both. 

Surely Aristotle might have spelled out his meaning more fully. The 
distinction between perfect and secondary happiness need not have been 
postponed until Book X; and the shift from “most perfect” to “perfect” 
might have been explained. Nonetheless, he tells us what he means by 


а How are we to explain the (act that at 1.9 1100a4, Aristotle says: “For а we have said 
‘one must have both perfect virtue and a complete Ме”? The reference here can only be to 
1098417-18; but that earlier passage uses the superlative “most perfect." Ackrill, "Aristotle 
оп Eudaimonia,” p. 28, emphasizes “as we have said,” in order to support the claim that the 
earlier passage is referring to the most inclusive virtue. But the fact that 110024 alludes to 
1098417-18 does not necessarily support this interpretation. The most perfect virtue is of 
course a perfect virtue. And so even though 10917-18 picks out one virtue as being most 
perfect, it has said that "one must have... perfect virtue.” 
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degrees of perfection, and he does eventually make it clear that the phil- 
osophical and political lives are both happy, though one is superior to the 
other. Furthermore, he has a good reason for waiting before deciding 
which virtue is most perfect: we will be in a better position to make this 
decision after we have examined the competing virtues of the political and 
philosophical lives. So, although Aristotle's account of happiness in Book 
Lis sometimes confusing, it is not beyond comprehension.“ 


4.18. CONFIRMING THE FUNCTION ARGUMENT 


1 would now like to consider what Book I says about happiness after the 
presentation of the function argument in chapter 7. In the remainder of 
this book, we are not told what the best and most perfect virtue is, and 
we hear nothing of the life devoted to contemplation. But anyone who 
reads X.7-8 will see that these topics are not dropped; here, in these late 
chapters, we learn that theoretical virtue is best, and that the life of the 
philosopher is therefore happiest. Instead of attending to these matters. 
immediately, Aristotle devotes the rest of Book I to the virtues and activ- 
ities that constitute the end of the life that turns out to be second-best. He 
is treating the function argument as the basis for a defense of the moral 
life and of the intellectual life, and instead of trying to decide between 
these alternatives, his next move is to solidify the results he has already 
achieved. Having shown, by means of the function argument, why we 
should equate happiness with activity in accordance with the most perfect 
(that is, theoretical) virtue and with activity in accordance with perfect 
(that is, practical) virtue, he takes the latter result first, and expands on it 
in the remainder of Book I. He does not think he needs to tell us that the 
virtues he goes on to discuss are not the best; that is something we shall 
eventually learn. Since he takes the political life to be supported by the 
function argument, he thinks he can confirm the results achieved in that 
argument by showing how reasonable it is to believe that happiness is an 


© My interpretation has not taken account of EE I1 1219438-9, where Aristotle identi- 
без happiness with “complete” (eli) virtue The context clearly indicates that he is talking 
about the whole of virtue, and not any one part of it, however superlative. See 1219437. 
122042-4. Ackrill, "Aristote on Бата р. 27, appeals to this passage to support his 
inclusivist reading of “the most perfect virtue” in NE 17. Bot surely iti possible that the 
NE has йз reasons for rejecting the formulation used in the EE. The most important evi- 
dence for what Aristotle means by “perfect” and “most perfec” in NE 1 is Aristotle's own 
explanation of these terms in L7; we should not assume that this work must be giving 
precisely the same account of happiness as the one found in the EE. my reading of “perfect 
Virtue" in NE Lis correct, then we can see a defect in the EE formulation: certain virtuous 
activities of the rational soul are net components of happiness. 
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activity in accordance with such virtues as justice, generosity, and cour- 
age.“ 

Now, several points Aristotle makes in L8-11 support one of my 
claims: he does not equate happiness with a composite of all the goods 
that are desirable for themselves; rather, he identifies it with just one kind 
of good—virtuous activity. For example, to support his conception of 
happiness, he appeals to the fact that when goods are sorted into three 
categories—external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul 
the best goods have long been placed by respectable authorities into the 
latter category (1098b12-18). Since Aristotle is saying that the end of hu- 
man life consists in certain activities of the soul and not in external or 
bodily goods (b18-20), his conception of happiness accords with a ven- 
erable opinion about which goods are best. Clearly, in this passage, he is 
not taking happiness to be a composite that includes both virtuous activ- 
ity and (for example) honor, even though honor is desirable for itself. 
Rather, the end—happiness—simply is virtuous activity; that is—to take 
into account X.7-8—perfect happiness is one kind of m activity 
and secondary happiness another kind of virtuous activity. 

Several lines later (1.8 1098b30-1099a7), Aristotle emphasizes the dif- 
ference between his own view and the thesis that happiness consists in 
virtue. Returning to his earlier point that one can have virtue and still be 
inactive throughout one's life (1.5 1095b32-1096a1), he argues that hap- 
piness must consist not in the possession of virtue, but in its actualization 
and use. Just as it is performance and not mere strength that wins an ath- 
lete a prize at the Olympic games, so the prize we seck—happiness—is 
not the good condition of our souls but the activities we engage in when 
we exercise its perfect virtues (cf. 1.9 1099b16-17). So, we should not 
attribute to Aristotle the belief that happiness is a composite of two kinds 
of goods of the soul—the virtues, and virtuous activities. Rather, his view 
is that the former are for the sake of the latter, and that happiness consists 
entirely in virtuous activity. 

In 19, Aristotle turns to the traditional problem of how happiness is 
acquired: is it by learning, habituation, divine allotment, or mere chance? 
That, of course, depends on what happiness is; but it is unlikely, he 
thinks, that the highest good of human life should turn out to be a matter 
of sheer luck (1099b20-25). And he then points out that his own account 








“See 1.8 109809-12: if the account of the human good reached in the function argument 
is correct, then it will “harmonize” with what is said about happiness. The additional con- 
siderations to which Aristotle appeals in 8-12 are of many different sorts; but clearly one 
point he makes in favor of his account is that it provides a place for the external goods in a 
happy life, even though it makes these goods subordinate to virtuous activity (109%31-b8) 
Those who equate happiness with external goods are not entirely wrong, since such goods 
do support happiness. See 1098627-9, and cf. Ма. 11.1 993:30-B19. 
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of happiness avoids this unpalatable conclusion: “What we are secking is 
also made clear by our account. For it has been said to be a certain kind 
of activity of the soul in accordance with virtue. And of the remaining 
goods, some must necessarily belong, whereas others are by their nature 
cooperative and useful in an instrumental way” (b25-8). This does not 
‘mean that happiness consists in a composite of virtuous activity and the 
remaining goods; it means, rather, that happiness is virtuous activity, and 
that the remaining goods are either necessary or useful for this purpose. 
So Aristotle is saying here that every other good in human life has a causal 
role to play in the promotion of virtuous activity. Though anyone living 
happily will have a variety of purposes, these ends must be arranged in a 
hierarchy, with subordinate goods supporting the one highest goal, 
which consists in virtuous activity. That activity is not merely the best of 
human ends, but the one for the sake of which all others should be pur- 
sued. And so it turns out that, on Aristotle's theory, happiness itself can- 
not be acquired through sheer good fortune. Though fortune may give 
us some of the prerequisites and useful tools of a happy life, it does not 
give us happiness itself, since it takes great individual effort over a long 
period of time to develop the virtues whose exercise constitutes our ulti- 
mate end. 


4.19. Two KINDS or Resources 


Although every other good promotes virtuous activity in some way, they 
do not all contribute in the same way. As we have just seen, some are 
necessary, while others are “by their nature cooperative and useful in an 
instrumental way" (1.9 1099b27-8). And іп 1.8, a further distinction is 
made among the various resources of a good life. After emphasizing that 
he identifies happiness with the best activities, or with one of them—the 


^ Contrast Irwin, “Permanent Happiness: Aristotle and Solon,” p. 95. When Aristotle 
says of certain goods other than virtuous activity that they “must necessarily belong,” Irwin 
takes this to mean that they contribute to happiness apart from their causal connection with 
virtuous activity. I see по textual basis for this. Aristotle tels us in this very passage that 
happiness is virtuous activity, and so when he goes on to say that certain other goods "nec- 
звану belong" to a virtuous person. he must mean that they are resources without which 
virtuous activity is impossible. This distinction between necessary and nonnecessary re- 
sources for virtuous activity is also made at 1099332-3: “it is [a] impossible or [b] not easy 
to do fine things if one is unequipped "| discuss this passage more fully in the next section. 
Note that Irwin's interpretation of this passage is influenced by his inchusivist reading of 
‘Aristotle's claim that happiness is self-sufficient and the most choiceworthy good in a special 
way (1.7 1097014-20). He takes this to mean that happiness includes external goods (pp. 93- 
4); if this were so, then external goods would contribute to our well-being both because 
they facilitate virtuous activity and because they are themselves components of happiness. 
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best (1099224-31)“—Aristotle insists that other kinds of goods will also 
have a role to play in a happy life: 


Nonetheless it is clear that in addition it also needs the external goods, as we 
have said. For it is [a] impossible or [b] not easy to do fine things if onc is 
unequipped. For, to begin with, [c] many things arc done by means of instru- 
ments, as it were—by means of friends, wealth, and political power. Further- 
more, [4] the lack of certain things, such as good birth, good children, and 
beauty, mars our blessedness. For someone is not very fit to be happy (eudai- 
monikos) if he is extremely ugly in appearance, ill-born, solitary, or childless, 
and presumably he is still less so if he has extremely bad children or friends, or 
if being good, they die. (1099a31-b6) 


1 take him to be making two different distinctions: first between (a) and 
(b), and then between (c) and (d). In some cases, it is impossible to engage 
in virtuous activity if one lacks the external equipment; in other cases, it 
is possible but not easy. This is the distinction between (a) and (b), and it 
seems to correspond to the distinction in 1.9 between goods that are nec- 
essary and those that are not necessary but are nonetheless “cooperative 
and useful.” If one lacks a good in the latter category, one may still be able 
to undertake fine actions, but one will do so only with great difficulty. 
Presumably, in this case, one is unlikely to engage in virtuous activity on 
a regular basis over a long period of time. 

What of the distinction between (c) and (d)? Since (c) refers to goods 
that are used like instruments, it might be suggested that (d), by contrast, 
refers to goods that are components of happiness because they are desir- 
able in themselves.” In that case, Aristotle would be saying that good 
birth, good children, and beauty contribute to happiness not because of 
their causal connection with some further good, but simply because they 
are good in themselves and happiness includes all such goods. But we 
have thus far found no basis for understanding happiness in this way. Fur 
thermore, the distinction between (c) and (d) is intended to flesh out Ar- 
istotle's claim that “it is impossible or not easy to do fine things if one is 
unequipped." The point he is making, then, is that the lack of such goods 
as good birth, good children, and beauty puts one into a worse position 
“to do fine things," that is, to act virtuously. Whether the goods in ques- 
tion are desirable in themselves or not is irrelevant, and Aristotle says 
nothing here about this issue. Our blessedness is marred by defects in our 
social standing, family, and appearance because such disadvantages leave 
us less equipped than we would like to be as performers of fine actions. 
So Aristotle is referring to the causal role of these goods. 


* This point was discussed in 4.15, 
* This is Irwin's interpretation in “Permanent Happiness: Aristotle and Solon,” p. 95. 
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How then are we to understand the distinction between (c) and (d)? 
Aristotle's idea, 1 suggest, is that even when a good is not used like an 
instrument for the promotion of virtuous activity, it may still be counted 
as part of one's equipment for such activity, because it puts one into an 
advantageous position for performing fine acts. Consider the political leader 
who has all che right equipment: he has friends, wealth, and power; and 
in addition he comes from an aristocratic family, has good children, and 
is physically attractive. He uses the goods mentioned in (c): his friends 
promote his political projects, and he draws on his wealth and power to 
achieve fine ends. But the goods mentioned in (d) are advantages to him 
even though he does not actually use them as instruments for achieving 
political goals. The general public will take more notice of him, and pay 
more attention to what he says, because he has high social standing, suc- 
cessful children, and good looks. When he speaks, he does not use his 
appearance as an instrument; but even so, the way he looks creates a set- 
ting in which his words have greater effect. Good birth and good children 
enhance one's influence in the same way, even if one never actually calls 
upon one's parents or children to provide political support. By contrast, 
those who want to devote themselves to a lifetime of fine actions will be 
greatly disadvantaged by ugliness, low social standing, childlessness, or 
disreputable friends. The less one shines in the eyes of others because of 
one's low stock of external goods, the harder it will be to achieve posi- 
tions of prominence, and the fewer opportunities one will have to do fine 
things. 


4.20. THe DEATH or FRIENDS 


1 would now like to call attention to the last few words of the passage 
discussed in the previous section, for they contain an apparent anomaly. 
Aristotle is pointing out that the lack of certain goods “mars our blessed- 
ness,” even though they are not used as instruments, and he mentions 
birth, good children, and beauty as examples. He then continues: “For 
someone is not very fit to be happy (eudaimonikos) if he is extremely ugly 
in appearance, ill-born, solitary, or childless, and presumably he is still 


‘Contrast the explanation given by Cooper in “Aristotle on the Goods of Fortune,” p. 
183: "One central context for the exercise of the virtues is in the raising of children and the 
subsequent common life one spends with them, once adult, in the morally productive com- 
топ pursuit of morally significant ends.” The friendship between patent and child is a re 
lationship between unequals (VIIL.7 1158b1 1-13, VIUL11 1161410-21), and such friendships 
эге inferior to those that exist among equals (УШ З 11567-8, VIILS 1157b34-6). One's 
most valued associates in virtuous activity are those of equal virtue, and children (even when 
they have matured into young adults) have less experience than those who are at the height 
of their powers. It is therefore not plausible to take Aristotle to be saying that one should 
have children in order to create a "central context for the exercise of the virtues." 
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less so if he has extremely bad children or friends, or ifbeing good, they die” 
(1099b3-6). From the point of view of someone whose end is virtuous 
activity, having extremely bad children and friends is a greater disadvan- 
tage than being solitary and childless. And we can understand why Aris- 
totle believes this: he is thinking about che way social attitudes affect one's 
opportunities for virtuous action, and he is saying that one faces more 
opprobrium if one has bad friends and children than if one has none at ll. 
The childless person lacks the approval bestowed on those with children, 
but at least he is not disgraced by what his children do. Thus far, there is 
nothing mysterious in what Aristotle says. But when we come to the 
words I have emphasized, we are faced with a puzzle: Aristotle is also 
saying that it is a greater disadvantage to have good friends or children 
who die than to be solitary and childless. Why should he think this? 
Surely there is no shame incurred by those who lose friends and children 
to death? 

I suggest that when Aristotle mentions the death of friends and chil- 
dren, he is thinking of the pain we feel during a period of mourning, and 
he is assuming that during this period it becomes more difficult, if not 
impossible, to undertake virtuous activities. He holds that pain destroys 
activity (X.5 1175b22-4), and says, in his discussion of great misfortunes, 
that they "bring pain and impede many activities" (1.10 1100b29-30). If 
this is the reasoning that lies behind the above statement, then it makes 
perfect sense: to lack children and friends is bad enough, since some of 
the equipment one needs for virtuous activity is absent; but it is even 
‘worse to lose good children and friends through death. Both the childless 
person and the person whose children have died are lacking the same kind 
of good, but it would be absurd to say that one lack is no worse than the 
other, For bereaved parents and friends are not only lacking a good they 
‘once had, but are also incapacitated, to some degree, by the pain they feel 
at the loss they have incurred.” 

Ie should be noticed that on Aristotle's account the death of friends is a 
double loss. First, one's resources for engaging in virtuous activity are 
diminished; one can no longer use those friends as instruments for the 
accomplishment of one’s purposes. Second, during the time one mourns 
for them, one is in pain, and this interferes in a different way with one’s 
virtuous activity. One does not merely lack instruments to serve one's 
virtuous purposes; one’s psychological state actually interferes with one's 
willingness or ability to engage in fine action. 


^ Of course, since happiness can be recovered after it is lost (1.10 11011-13), Aristotle 
is not saying that the person whose friends or children have died will always be worse off 
than an equally virtuous person who is solitary or childless. Rather, his claim is that for a 
time the bereaved person suffers not only from a lack, but from an impediment as wel 
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None of this should be taken to mean that the only reason we should 
not want our friends or children to die is that they provide us with re- 
sources for virtuous action. For Aristotle is at this point talking only 
about the reasons why such tragedies interfere with our own happiness. 
He can perfectly well say that we are also concerned about these people 
for their sake: they are other selves, and so we have an interest in their 
well-being comparable in depth to our self-love. It is of course this atti- 
tude that grounds the great pain we would feel were they to die. We ex- 
perience their loss of life almost as though it were our own, because we 
want them to live and be happy almost as much as we want this for our- 
selves. When we consider our own happiness, we view them as resources 
for the achievement of fine acts; but since we are also concerned with their 
happiness, we do not view them merely as resources. 


4.21. ADORNMENT AND PAIN 


Though Aristotle disagrees with those who identify happiness with good 
fortune (1.8 1099b8), he does not go to the opposite extreme and deny 
chance any causal role in a happy life. The good in which happiness con- 
sists—activity of the rational soul in accordance with perfect virtue—is 
acquired through individual effort and not good fortune, But in order to 
sustain such regular activity over the course of a lifetime, we need many 
inds of resources; and fortune is one factor that increases or decreases 
our supply of these subordinate goods. Unforesecable strokes of misfor- 
tune may take away our wealth, friends, good repute, health, and so 

when such losses are large and frequent, our level of virtuous activity will 
diminish, and may eventually reach the point at which no one could rea- 
sonably say that we are living well. That does not show that happiness 
actually consists in such goods as wealth, health, friends, and honor. 
Rather, Aristotle is saying that happiness—that is, virtuous activity—de- 
pends on these goods. A happy life for a human being will contain many 
different types of good; yet the ultimate end of such a life is not a com- 
posite, but consists solely in one form or another of virtuous activity. 

Aristotle gives the following account of fortune's role in a 














happy life: 


Many things happen through fortune, differing in largeness or smallness; 
among good fortunes and the opposite class there are small things, and these 
‘obviously do not affect the scales of life. But when many great things turn out 
well, they will make life more blessed, for by their nature they help add adorn- 
ment, and one’s use of them turns out to be fine and excellent. But if they turn 
‘out the opposite way, they reduce and destroy blessedness, for they bring pain 
and impede many activities. (1100622-30) 
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Some unfortunate events are so insignificant that they bring no decrease 
in our level of happiness; others are large enough to make us less happy 
than we once were; and when misfortune reaches major proportions, it 
сап deprive us of happiness. It would be wrongheaded to ask Aristotle to 
give us a criterion for assessing the magnitude of events so that we can 
say precisely when a person is less happy and when he is not happy at all. 
Precision about these matters is impossible. The important point is that. 
happiness increases or decreases according to the level of one’s virtuous 
activity. For example, if we come across some money lying on the 
ground, that may be good fortune, but if the sum is trivial, our find may 
not allow any increase in the level of our virtuous activity. A large wind- 
fall, however, would enable us to undertake some magnificent act that 
would otherwise have been impossible. At the other extreme, when 
losses are so great that our virtuous activity severely diminishes, then we 
can no longer be considered happy. So Aristotle can accommodate the 
common belief that the victim of great misfortune is not happy; since the 
topmost end (whether it consists in practical or theoretical activity) de- 
pends on the support of many subordinate goods, no human life is invul- 
nerable to misfortune. 

Ic might be claimed, however, that my interpretation overlooks an im- 
portant feature of the passage just cited: Aristotle seems to be giving two 
reasons why good or bad fortune affects happiness, and only one of those 
reasons refers to virtuous activity. He says that important fortunate 
events increase happiness because (a) “by their nature they help add 
adornment” and (b) “one’s use of them turns out to be fine and excellent” 
(1100626-8); similarly, great misfortunes diminish and undermine hap- 
piness because (a) “they bring pain" and (b) they “impede many activi- 
ties” (529-30), In both cases, (b) refers to the way good or bad fortune 
increases or diminishes virtuous activity. But Aristotle's appeal to (a) 
might be taken to undermine my interpretation. Perhaps he means that 
great good fortune increases happiness whether or not one uses it well: a 
higher level of external goods “helps add adornment,” and that by itself 
brings an increase in happiness. Similarly, he might be saying that because 
great misfortunes are painful they deprive us of happiness whether or not 
they impede virtuous activity. And if we read our passage in this way, 
then we might also take him to be assuming that other goods besides 
virtuous activity are components of happiness. The loss of friends would 
in itself be a loss of happiness because having friends is one component of 
our ultimate end. 

But we have already seen a great deal of evidence against this reading. 





* This is how Irwin reads our passage. Sce "Permanent Happiness: Aristotle and Solon,” 
pp. 92-5. 
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For example, Aristotle says that the end of human life is a good of the. 
soul and not an external good (1.8 1098b12-20); happiness consists in уй 
tuous activity alone, and the remaining goods bear some causal relation 
to this highest good (1.9 109925-8). Friends are external goods (IX.9 
11699-10), and so the loss of a friend is not in itself a decrease in happi- 
ness. Such misfortunes diminish and destroy happiness indirectly, be- 
cause they impede virtuous activity. Furthermore, nothing in the passage 
under discussion requires us to give up this way of reading Aristotle. Рог 
he does not say that the factors mentioned in (a) increase or diminish hap- 
piness whether or not they promote or interfere with virtuous activity. We 
сап take his point to be that when great good fortunes occur to a virtuous 
person, two things happen: (a) his life is further adorned, and (b) this 
causes further virtuous activity. These are not two independent results, 
both of which constitute an increase in happiness. Rather, Aristotle is 
saying that when major good fortunes befall an excellent person, they 
make him shine all the more in the eyes of others, and his increased prom- 
inence and attractiveness give him greater opportunities for achieving 
great ends. So, good fortune leads to (a), which causes (b); the latter is 
what constitutes the increase in happiness, and the former is the cause of 
that increase. Similarly, when major misfortunes diminish and destroy 
happiness by (a) bringing pain and (b) impeding many activities, the loss 
of happiness is constituted by (b) and caused by (a). 








? Though Aristotle explicitly says that one cannot be blessed if one is struck by the mis- 
fortunes of Priam (1.10 110137-8; cf. 1.9 10025-9), this should not be taken to mean that 
the pain Priam suffered, or his loss of external goods, constituted his loss of happiness. Since 

is a certain kind of activity (1098416-17, 1098630-10993, 1099429-31, 1100414, 
1183b10-11, 1176433-h2, 11772912), the diminution and Jos of happiness is constituted 
by the diminution of that activity over a significant period of time. Priam, having Jost his 
family and city, could not regularly engage in ethically virtuous activity during the final 
period of his Ме; political activity was of course out of the question. And the diminished 
leve of activity caused by this loss of external goods and suffering constituted his lack of 
happiness. (The fact that he Jost his happiness hardly implies that he was not happy at an 
earlier stage of his Ме. Aristotle can say that, on balance, his life was more desirable than 
that of ales virtuous person who suffered no serious misfortune.)Itahould not be thought 
that pain by itself is incompatible with eudaimonia: the courageous soldier being struck by 
the blows of an enemy does not lose his happiness while the pain lasts, for this suffering 
does not necessarily impede his virtuous activity over a significant period of time. The vic- 
tim on the rack does lack happiness (УП. 13 1153619-21), but this is not simply because he 
is in pain. Rather, Aristotle is assuming that pain induced by instruments of torture is 
causally connected to the deprivation of other goods needed for happiness (617-19). Slaves 
were sometimes tortured to ect testimony at trials; see Burnet, The Ethics of Aristotle, рр. 
357-8; MacDowell, The Law in Classica! Athens, рр. 245-7. Plato, at Gorgias A73b-c lists 
the forms of torture that might be applied to someone accused of great injustice. Obviously, 
slaves and victims of punishment lack much of the equipment needed for happiness; the 
pain they suffer stems from their low standing in the community, and someone who expe- 
riences pain in this situation cannot be happy. 
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Notice that these two products of fortune—adomment and pain—have 
entered into my interpretation already. As I argued in the preceding sec- 
tion, Aristotle takes good birth, good children, and beauty to promote 
fine action because these attributes increase one’s social influence; they 
add adornment to one's life and in so doing provide resources for virtuous 
activity. Furthermore, when he claims that the death of good friends is an 
even greater impediment to fine action than solitude, he is thinking of the 
pain that occurs when we mourn these losses. In this passage (1.8 
1099131-b6), and throughout the remainder of Book I, he equates hap- 
piness with virtuous activity, and treats other goods not as components 
of the ultimate end but as the equipment one needs to attain it. His dis- 
cussion of fortune and his reference to the role of adornment and pain in 
human life do not give us any reason to read him differently, 


4.22. AVOIDING Misery 


Being a good person is no guarantee that one will live well, since happi- 
ness consists in virtuous activity over a significant period of time, and this. 
requires many resources. Nonetheless, a person of good character can 
take comfort in the following thought: “If activities are in control of life, 
as we have said, then no one who is blessed could become miserable. For 
he will never do things that are hateful and base" (1.10 1100b33-5). To be 
miserable (athlios) is to be in the opposite condition of the person who is 
eudaimon, and these two poles must not be mistaken for moods or feel- 
ings. Aristotle is not saying that a virtuous person will never be distressed 
by what happens to him or others; on the contrary, he calls attention to 
this possibility, as we have seen (1.10 1100b29; cf. b32). What he means is 
that no one who has and exercises the ethical virtues will sink to a con- 
dition that is the opposite of happiness. Some stage of his life may fail to 
be a good one, but even during that stage he will never be in the worst 
condition a human being can be in. 

We should not be surprised to find Aristotle saying this, for it is a direct 
consequence of his theory, as we have been interpreting it. Happiness 
consists in just one type of good—virtuous activity—and so misery, the 
‘opposite of happiness, must consist in the opposite condition: the miser- 
able person is someone who lacks any perfect virtue (ethical or intellec- 
tual) and who instead has and exercises the vices of character. Aristotle 
portrays the unhappy person as someone who typically loves such goods 
as physical pleasure, amusements, wealth, and power, and who treats 
others unjustly in his pursuit of these goods.** Unhappiness is activity in 


3 This is the picture that emerges from such passages as IX.4 11666-29, IX.8 1168b13- 
23, and X.6 1176b10-24. 
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accordance with the vices that one acquires when one takes these goods 
to be the best there are. So, in saying that the good person never becomes 
miserable, Aristotle is saying that he will never engage in that activity. 
"He will never do things that are hateful and base." 

Suppose happiness consisted in a variety of goods, and not just in vir- 
tuous activity. Then misery, the opposite of happiness, would consist in 
the opposites of those goods. For example, if happiness consisted in a 
balance of virtuous activity, physical pleasure, power, and wealth, then a 
completely unhappy person would be impoverished, powerless, full of 
vice and pain, and devoid of pleasure. Now, those whose strongest de- 
sires are for amusements or power or wealth stand a decent chance of 
getting some of these goods to some degree. At any rate, Aristotle would 
have to admit that so long as one has some of the other goods (besides 
virtuous activity) in which happiness consists, one will, like the virtuous 
person who has suffered great misfortune, fall between the two extremes 
of happiness and misery. р 

That would raise a serious problem: When we compare a virtuous per- 
son suffering great misfortunes with a base person who enjoys many 
pleasures and honors, can we say that one of them is better off than the 
other? Which would it be? Aristotle could assign more weight to virtue 
than to external goods, and then, on the basis of this assignment, assert. 
that the unfortunate good person is always better off than the evil person 
who attains some of the components of happiness. But that would be an 
ad hoc solution. What Aristotle does instead is to assign all goods other 
than virtuous activity and its opposite no direct weight at all in determin- 
ing how close a person is to happiness or misery. For happiness consists 
solely in contemplation or moral activity; if one lacks the relevant virtues 
and instead does what is hateful and base, then one sinks to the lowest 
human condition, even if one acquires power and spends one's time 
amusing oneself. Since the goods that the evil person can have are not 
components of happiness, his success in acquiring them does not bring 
him a good life, and does not even put him in a condition between misery 
and happiness. He is worse off than a good person who has fallen into 
misfortune; so the virtuous but unfortunate individual never has reason 
to think that he might as well have been evil. 

Of course, since we have not yet considered the function argument of 
1.7, we have not seen how Aristotle arrives at this reassuring conclusion. 
But if he can show that happiness consists in virtuous activity (theoretical 
or practical), and that other goods are resources for but not constituents 
of the ultimate end, then he is entitled to his conclusion. The claim that 
the good person will never become miserable is not a gratuitous asser- 
tion, a wishful thought that has no connection with any argument Aris- 
totle has given. It rests on an attempt to show that happiness consists 
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in just one type of good. If we mistakenly take him to be saying that, 
оп the contrary, happiness is a composite of all intrinsic goods, then we 
will fail to understand his defense of the ethically virtuous life. We will 
not see why he thinks that when a person of outstanding character suffers. 
grave misfortunes, he is still better off than che evil person who gets his 
way. 


4.23. Tue Сомтвоцихс GOOD 


In the passage cited at the beginning of the previous section, Aristotle 
says: "If activities are in control of life, as we have said, then no one who 
is blessed could become miserable" (1.10 1100b33-4). We have discussed 
the consequent of this conditional, and now I would like to consider its 
antecedent. What does Aristotle mean when he says that “activities are in 
control of life”? He refers to an earlier passage, in which he says: "Human 
life needs these things [good fortune] in addition, but activities in accor- 
dance with virtue are in control of happiness, while opposite [activities 
эге in control of its] opposite" (b9-11). But this docs not help much, for 
we still want to know what he is trying to get at when he speaks of con- 
trol (kurios). When he says that virtuous activities control happiness, he 
cannot mean simply that they are necessary conditions of happiness. For 
good fortune is necessary as well: eudaimonia is lost if one suffers the mis- 
fortunes of Priam. But even though other types of goods are needed for 
happiness, virtuous activities alone control it. What does that mean? 

The term kurios suggests a position of authority and leadership, and so 
for one type of good to be kurios over one's life is for it to be the supreme 
guide one looks to as one leads one's life. I suggest, therefore, that Aris- 
totle uses this term because he has a hierarchical conception of the various 
‘goods of human existence: all subordinate goods are to be regulated by 
the one supreme good that is their ultimate end. Although virtuous activ- 
ities and external goods (friends, honor, wealth, and so on) are both nec- 
essary ingredients of any well-lived life, virtuous activity alone controls 
our lives and our happiness because our ultimate end consists in that type 
of good alone. We should recall that Aristote calls politics the most con- 
trolling—the most kurios—discipline (1.2 1094а26-7), because it decides 
which branches of knowledge are needed and the extent to which they 
should be studied (1094328-b2). By extension, the type of good that it 
establishes as the ultimate end is the controlling good. And so, when he 
says that virtuous activity is what controls life and happiness, he is not 
introducing a new and mysterious idea. Having initiated a search for an 
ultimate end, and having found it, he naturally calls the good that is that 
end the controlling good. 

Of course, in Book I, he does not say which virtuous activity is the one 
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that is most in control—for he leaves aside the question of which is most 
perfect. Eventually, he will adopt a theory in which contemplation is the 
controlling good of the perfectly happy life, and ethically virtuous activ- 
ity is the controlling good of the political life. This is why he says, at the 
beginning of X.7, that the faculty by means of which we contemplate is 
what “seems by its nature to rule and guide” (1177a14-15). This faculty 
does not actually give commands or deliberate about how we should act; 
it is practical reason that does that. Nonetheless, it makes perfect sense 
for Aristotle to say that theoretical reason is the natural ruler of one's soul. 
The exercise of this capacity is the good that has authority or control over 
all other goods, since it is the ultimate end of the best life. And Aristotle 
alludes to theoretical wisdom’s authoritative position in the human psy- 
che at the end of Book VI. Speaking of practical wisdom, he say: 
does not have control (kuria) over theoretical wisdom or over the better 
part [of the soul], just as medicine does not [have control over] health. 
For it does not make use of it, but sees to it that it comes into being. So 
it gives commands for the sake of it, but not to it" (VI.13 1145а6-9). I 
take him to be thinking here of the proper relation among goods in the 
best life. In such a life, exercising theoretical wisdom is the ultimate end, 
and practical wisdom subordinates itself to this goal—just as the practice 
of medicine serves the end of health. Though practical wisdom plays the 
role of command-giver, it is not really the controlling faculty, since it 
looks to something other than its own exercise in order to make its deci- 
sions. 

I is possible, however, to read a sinister meaning into Aristotle's state- 
ment: we might take him to be saying that those who have theoretical 
wisdom should not be responsive to the commands of those who lack it. 
In other words, rather than taking him to be talking about the proper 
organization of goods and facultics in a single life and individual, we 
could take him to be discussing the proper relation among people. He 
would be claiming that nonphilosophers cannot legitimately claim con- 
trol over philosophers, since the latter devote themselves to exercising the 
highest human faculty. On this interpretation, Aristotle is saying that phi- 
losophers should simply carry on with their theoretical activity, come 
what may for other members of the community. Since there is no better 
activity than contemplation, there can be no reason to stop contemplating 
in order to help one’s family or community. 

But surely this reads more into our statement than is there, and need- 
lessly destroys the unity of Aristotle's thought. He is serious in his ad- 
vocacy of the ethical virtues, and docs not mean to deny that these traits 
of character should be cultivated or exercised by philosophers. And he 
cannot believe that a philosopher who ignores his parents or community 
in order to maximize his own theoretical activity is treating them justly. 
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The NE should not be read as a call to familial irresponsibility or political 
subversion, and there is no good textual basis for doing so. As we have 
seen in Chapter 2, it is open to Aristotle to say that in certain circum- 
stances the good of others takes precedence over one’s own good. And so 
even though contemplation is the best activity one can engage in, its great 
worth does not provide a reason for ignoring the reasonable requests and 
commands of others. The best life is one in which theoretical wisdom is 
one's ruler and guide, but that docs not mean that it is the only kind of 
ruler one should acknowledge. Since it is not necessarily right to do what 
is best for oneself, one should sometimes be ruled not by the best part of 
one's own soul, but by the commands of leaders—not just any leaders, 
but those who exercise political wisdom and act for the good of the whole 
community. 





4.24. SUFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 


I want to turn now to a passage in which Aristotle brings together a num- 
ber of different elements in his discussion of happiness: (a) perfect vis 
tuous activity, (b) external goods, and (c) a long stretch of time. He asks: 
“Whar then prevents us from saying that a happy person is someone who 
is active in accordance with perfect virtue, and who is sufficiently 
equipped with external goods, not for some chance period of time, but 
for a complete life?" (1.10 1101414-16). The only thing that might pre- 
vent us, he says, is a worry about how this person will fare in the future: 
“Or should we add that he will continue to live thus and will die in a way 
that accords with our account?" (a16-17). But this worry need not con- 
cern us now. For clearly Aristotle sees no need to make any alteration in 
his wording, and is merely asking whether a further clause should be 
added. He sees no objection to characterizing the happy person in at least 
these terms: he is someone who is, for the whole of his life, active in 
accordance with perfect virtue, and who is sufficiently equipped with ex- 
ternal goods. 

If one misreads this remark, and ignores the way Aristotle has devel- 
oped his arguments in Book I, one might take him to be saying here that 
happiness is a composite of many goods, including both virtuous activity 
and external goods. One might treat the function argument as picking 
out only one (albeit the most important) component of happiness; the 
remaining material in Book 1 would thus be a discussion of the various 
other components. And the formula embodied in the above passage could 
in this way be read as the most accurate and fullest statement of what 
happiness is. Happiness, it turns out, is not just virtuous activity—not 
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even if lasts for a lifetime; it also includes a sufficient amount of all the 
other goods. 

It should be noted, however, that in the passage cited Aristotle merely 
says that a happy person must be sufficiently equipped with external 
goods. This means not that these goods are components of happiness 
but merely that one must have them in order to be happy. The external 
goods are mentioned in Aristotle's account of what a happy person needs; 
we cannot infer from this that they are part of what happiness is. And we 
have seen a great deal of evidence to support the view that virtuous activ- 
ity alone is equated with happiness. In 1.2, Aristotle identifies the good 
with the end for the sake of which all other ends are desired; and, starting 
with the function argument, we are told that the good is perfect virtuous 
activity of the rational soul. When Aristotle tries to lend further support 
to this conclusion, he makes it clear that the end consists just in goods of 
the soul, and not in external goods (1.8 1098b18-20); the other goods 
found in a happy life are brought into his discussion not because they are 
good in themselves, but because they contribute to virtuous activity (1,8 
1099a31-b6, 1.9 1099625-8). Since the ultimate end must be that for the 
sake of which all other goods are desirable, Aristotle wants to point out 
that in fact these external goods—friends, wealth, power, and so on 
have the requisite causal relation to virtuous activity. No text in Book 1 
says that happiness is inclusive of all intrinsic goods; the widespread as- 
sumption that this is Aristotle's view is not based on any such direct evi- 
dence, but is a misreading of a passage we will soon discuss, All of the 
other passages in Book I point the other way: far from being an all-inclu- 
sive composite, happiness consists in nothing but virtuous activity (cither 
theoretical or practical). 

T want to emphasize one further point: Aristotle does not merely say 
that to be happy one must have external goods; he says that one must 








5 Thus Cooper, “Aristotle on the Goods of Fortune.” After citing 1101414-16, he says, 
р. 174, that “the requirement of equipment with sufficient external goods is given an 
plicit place in the ‘definition’ [of happiness itself” From this point on, Cooper speaks of 
‘external goods as "actual constituents of eudaimonia.” Notice that this commits him to the 
view that, according to Aristotle, every type of good that one should have—even those that 
are not desired for themselves—is an “actual constituent" of happiness. Fortis obvious that 
merely instrumental goods are among the ones we need if we are to have sufficient external 
resources for virtuous activity. In “Contemplation and Happiness: A Reconsideration." р. 
199, Cooper cites 1.7 109716-2 (a passage to be discussed in Chapter 5), and takes it to be 
saying that happiness “somehow already containfs] whatever good you might think to sup- 
plement it with by adding to it" But if happiness contains every good one should have, 
including those that are desirable only on condition that they promote further goods, then 
it is hard to see how it can be that for the sake of which all other goods are pursued. Fur- 
thermore, if happiness has many purely instrumental goods among its constituents, then it 
no longer unequivocally counts эз a good that is desirable in itself 
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have a sufficient amount of these goods. But what makes a certain amount. 
sufficient? Surely, if my reading of Book lis right, then Aristotle's answer 
is that we must have as many external goods as are needed to promote 
virtuous activity. If we ask, “Taking any external good in isolation from 
all other goods, what is the right amount (or the right range) to have?” 
Aristotle will reply that this question cannot be answered. To determine 
how many external goods we need, we must ask what we need them for, 
and so if we abstract from the use to which an external good is put and 
simply consider it in isolation, there is no saying how much of it would 
be worth having. But once we make reference to the activity for which 
we are equipping ourselves, then we have a workable standard: if more 
friends, for example, would increase the level of our virtuous activity, 
then we do not yet have enough friends; but of course we should not have 
so many that we impede our ability to engage in virtuous activity. Aris- 
totle's search for an ultimate end is, from the start, an attempt to find a 
standard that will tell us “to what extent" (1.2 1094b1) subordinate ends 
should be pursued, and his reference to “sufficient equipment” in X.7 
(1177230) should remind us that he has not forgotten questions of quan- 
tity. Later, in Chapter 6, we will see how his doctrine of the mean is 
connected with this search for a quantitative measure. 


CHAPTER FIVE 





Inclusivism 


5.1. INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, I consider several passages that apparently commit Aris- 
totle to the view that happiness is a composite of many different types of. 
good, and not merely virtuous activity. The principal text to be examined 
is one I have already cited several times: 


The self-sufficient we posit as that which when taken by itself makes life 
choiceworthy and in need of nothing. Such we think happiness to be, Further- 
more, it is the most choiceworthy of all, without being counted in addition— 
being counted in addition it is obviously more choiceworthy [when taken] with 
the least of goods. For what is added on is an increase of goods, and of goods. 
the greater is always more choiceworthy. (1097b14-20) 


According to Ackrill and many others, Aristotle is saying here that hap- 
piness should not be identified with any single good such as ethical activ- 
ity, or contemplation, or honor, or pleasure.' For any such good is just 
опе among many, and no matter how desirable it may be, itis always less 
desirable than the combination of that good and some other. Contempla- 
tion, for example, is less desirable than the composite that consists in 
contemplation plus physical pleasure—assuming that both of them are 
good in themselves. And so the best good is the largest composite. Нар- 
piness, in other words, is inclusive of all the goods (or all the compossible 
goods) that are desirable in themselves.? That is why Aristotle says that it 
is self-sufficient: it makes life "choiceworthy and in need of nothing" be- 
cause someone who has everything needs nothing. Accordingly, happi- 
ness is the most desirable good in a special way: it cannot be supple- 


? Аё, “Aristotle on Eudsimoni.” Others who adopt this reading include Hardie, "The 
Final Good in Aristotle's this,” p. 300 (see too Aristotle's Erhical Theory, pp. 22-3); Cooper, 
RHGA, p. 9% Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness, p. 297; Irwin's translation of the NE, 
v. "happiness. pp. 407-408; Gauthier and Jolif, L'Ethigue à Nicomague, notes to 1097516- 
20, vol 1. p. 53: Burnet, The Ei of Arise, р. 33: Keyt, "Intellectuim in Aristotle," 
рр. 365-6, Urmson, Aristotle's ih, р. 15. 

* At one point, Ackrill writes that "[eJudimenis is tbe most desirable sort of life, the life 
that contains ll intrinsically worthwhile activities” (Aristotle on Бадана p. 21). But 
we should bear in mind that this is not the main issue. Even ifa happy Ме "contains all 
intrinsically worthwhile activities." t does not follow that happiness uself is a composite of 
all such activities. Happiness can be just one type of good (virtuous activity), even ifa happy 
lie needs many other intrinsic goods in addition 
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mented by (“counted in addition” to) other goods to make a more 
desirable whole, because it already is an all-inclusive composite. 

‘This way of reading our passage is unacceptable if the arguments of the 
preceding chapters are sound. According to the interpretation I have been 
defending, Aristotle equates happiness with perfect virtuous activity of 
the rational soul, and with that good alone. More precisely, perfect hap- 
piness consists in excellent theoretical activity, and secondary happiness 
consists in excellent practical activity. The two lives devoted to these two 
ends contain many other intrinsic goods besides virtuous activity, but 
none of these subordinate ends is itself a component of happiness. Human 
goals are thus arranged in a hierarchy, and happiness is identified not with 
the whole of that hierarchy but with its pinnacle. 

Now, it would be incredible if Aristotle contradicted himself within 
1.7: he cannot be saying in the above passage that happiness is all-inclu- 
sive, and then go on to say in the function argument, and thereafter, that 
it is just one type of intrinsic good. Since I think he clearly does equate 
the good with virtuous activity alone, | infer that the commonly accepted 
reading of the above passage must be mistaken. Accordingly, in this 
chapter, I offer an alternative reading that brings it into line with the rest 
of the NE. I will try to show that the orthodox interpretation creates all 
sorts of difficulties for Aristotle that he can easily avoid if the above pas- 
sage is read in the way I suggest. And I will argue that other passages that 
seem to support Ackrill's interpretation do not do so. 

Someone might ask: "What is the practical difference between these two 
rival interpretations? You say that, according to Aristotle, happiness con- 
sists in virtuous activity alone. By contrast, others take him to believe 
that other goods besides this are components of happiness. But aren't you 
simply arguing about how Aristotle uses the word eudaimonia? Both sides. 
to the dispute agree that a happy life will include many different types of 
intrinsically desirable goods. A happy person must engage in virtuous 
activity, have friends, enjoy pleasure, receive honor, and so on. What dif- 
ference does it make whether Aristotle singles out onc of these goods and 
identifies it with happiness, or uses the term eudaimonia to name the 
whole composite? In either case, we know what kind of life he is advo- 
cating.” 

My reply is that we are not just arguing about how Aristotle uses a 
certain word; the more important question is what he takes the best kind 
of human life to be. Whatever happiness turns out to be—whether it is a 
single kind of good or an all-inclusive composite—Aristotle holds that 


? None of the authors cited in note 1 above says precisely which goods are components 
of happiness. This may seem a minor omission, but 1 will argue in 5.12 that there is a serious 
difficulty here. 
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the more happiness a life has, the better a life it is. For him, this is a 
tautology. And this does not mean that, if other things are equal, more 
happiness is better than less; rather, if one person has more happiness than 
another, then that by itself settles the issue of which person has the better 
life. And so, if some one kind of good is identified with happiness, then 
Aristotle is saying that if A has more of that one good than B, A thereby 
has the better life, even if B has more of certain other goods. If A contem- 
plates more than B, for example, then A has a better life, even if B has 
more physical pleasure. By contrast, if happiness consists in a composite 
of many different types of goods, then these straightforward comparisons 
cannot be made. The best life will not be the one that has the greatest 
possible amount of some single good; instead, the best life will be the one 
that has the appropriate amount of each component of happiness. Too 
great an increase in certain goods—even the best of them—will be unde- 
sirable because it will require too great a decrease in other goods. Some- 
опе may be engaging in too much philosophical activity for his own good 
simply because that activity leaves too little time for the enjoyment of 
various physical pleasures. 

Obviously, if my reading of X.7-8 is correct, then Aristotle does en- 
dorse a simple formula: those who have more contemplation thereby have 
more happiness, for contemplation is perfect happiness. Ackrill's reading 
of the above passage thus brings it into conflict with Aristotle's advocacy 
of the philosophical life. This is not a claim Ackrill would dispute, since 
he sees no way to reconcile the treatment of happiness in Book I with the 
treatment of happiness in Book X.* But if the arguments advanced in 
Chapter 4 are correct, then the price he must pay for his interpretation is 
higher than he realizes: his reading of the above passage brings it into 
conflict not only with Book X, but with the rest of Book 1. 








5.2. Tue Repucrio 
The passage we are considering can be divided into two components: 


(a) The self-sufficient we posit as that which when taken by itself makes 
life choiceworthy and in need of nothing. Such we think happiness to 
be. (109751416) 

(b) Furthermore, it is the most choiceworthy of all, without being 
counted in addition—being counted in addition it is obviously more 
choiceworthy [when taken] with the least of goods. For what is added 
on is an increase of goods, and of goods the greater is always more 
choiceworthy. (1097b16-20) 


* Ackrill, "Aristotle on Eudsimonis.” p. 33: “Aristotle's theology and anthropology make 
it inevitable that his answer to the question about eudaimonia should be broken-backed." 
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We can call (a) the “self-sufficiency” passage and (b) the “most-choice- 
worthy” passage. I will propose 2 reading of (b) first, and then turn to 
(а). 

Although I will criticize AckrillÍs interpretation, I should point out that 
1 am in partial agreement with him. Like him, I take (b) to be putting 
forward an argument in the form of a reductio ad absurdum. The conclusion. 
to be reached is that happiness is “most choiceworthy of all,” but only 
when this phrase is construed in a special way. To show this, Aristotle 
assumes the contrary: for the moment, let happiness be “most choice- 
worthy of all” in a weaker way, and see what follows from this assump- 
tion. On this weak reading, happiness is compared on a one-to-one basis 
with every other good, and in each case it is seen to be the more desirable 
of the two. So conceived, it is just one good among many—albeit the best 
of them. It is “most desirable, being counted in addition" to other goods, 
in the sense that its primacy merely amounts to its being better than any 
other good in an enumeration of them all. 

Aristotle's response to this way of looking at happiness is to point out 
that it turns it into a good that can be improved upon: if happiness is 
merely one good among many, then even though it is the best of them, 
it would be better to have it plus something else than to have it alone. Рог 
more goods are better than fewer. According to this misconception of 
happiness, a person who is happy is not as well off as someone who has 
happiness and some further good. Our highest aim, according to this 
confused way of thinking, would not be happiness alone, but happiness 
plus all the other intrinsic goods. And that simply is not what anyone in 
his right mind wants to say about happiness. We take that good to be 
most desirable in a special way: it is not just а good, however valuable, 
rather it is the sort of good that cannot be improved upon by being 
counted in addition to other goods. If we say that someone has as much 
happiness as he can have, then we cannot go on to impugn his life by 
saying that although he may excel in that one respect, he might be doing 
even better if he had certain other goods in addition to happiness. Once 
you have the greatest amount of happiness, that settles the matter: there 
are no other goods you could have that would make your life even better. 

Now, Ackrill and many others infer from this way of reading Aris- 
totle's argument that he is identifying happiness not with any one good 
such as contemplation but with the composite of all intrinsic goods. But 
1 sec no evidence that Aristotle takes this further step, and I do not think 
that the above reductio commits him to it. Instead, 1 take him to be saying 
that virtuous activity of the rational soul has the very property that is 
attributed to happiness in this passage: if one has the greatest possible 
amount of this activity, one thereby has a life that cannot be improved. 
upon. The addition of some other kind of good to virtuous activity does 
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not yield a sum that is more desirable than virtuous activity alone; it does 
not produce more happiness, because happiness consists in virtuous ac- 
tivity alone. And supplementing happiness with something other than 
happiness does not bring more happiness. 

1 agree, then, that this passage puts constraints on any adequate con- 
ception of happiness: the good or goods with which happiness is identi- 
fied must not be subject to improvement through combination with 
others. But 1 do not find Aristotle saying that this condition of adequacy 
can be met only by identifying happiness with the composite of all intrin- 
sic goods. As we have scen, there is a great deal of evidence that he 
equates it with virtuous activity alone 

‘There is a rival reading, endorsed by Anthony Kenny, according to 
which the most-choiceworthy passage does not take the form of a reduc- 
tio,’ On the contrary, Kenny takes Aristotle to be insisting that happiness 
is most choiceworthy only in the limited sense that when it is compared 
with any other single good, it can be seen to be more desirable, But when 
we add other goods to happiness, the resulting bundle is better. Accord- 
ingly, Kenny takes Aristotle to be putting this constraint on the search 
for happiness: it must be the single most desirable good there is. So con- 
ceived, the good turns out to be contemplation, for virtuous activities are 
the best goods and contemplation is the single highest virtuous activity. 
But on Kenny's reading, Aristotle would gladly admit that this one end 
plus any other is better than contemplation alone: its improvability does 
not disqualify it from being happiness, because it is understood from the 
start that happiness is made more desirable by the addition of any further 





Kenny's interpretation is as unacceptable as it is unorthodox. For if 
Aristotle is saying that we can achieve a good that is more desirable than 
happiness, then he must also deny that all of our actions should be under- 
taken for the sake of happiness. His position should be this: some actions 
should be performed for the sake of happiness, and others for the sake of 
those other goods that increase the desirability of happiness when they 
are added to it. And this is of course inconsistent with what Aristotle 
says. Happiness is the good (1.4 1095a14-20), and the good is that for the 
sake of which we do all that we do (1.2 1094а18-22). Accordingly, we 
cannot take the most-choiceworthy passage to be saying that happiness 
can be improved upon by being combined with other goods. Rather, the 
common interpretation must be correct: Aristotle is saying that happiness 


? Kenny, "Happiness," р. 51. See too Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics, pp. 204-205; Clark, 
Aristotle's Man, pp. 153-5. This reading can be found in some of the ancient commentaries, 
including those of Eustratius, Albertus Magnus, and Aquinas. See Gauthier and Jolif, 
L'Ethique à Nicomague, notes to 1097b16-20; Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics, pp. 204-205 n. 
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is the most choiceworthy good in the special sense that it cannot be im- 
proved upon through combination with other goods. For if it could be. 
improved upon, then it would become more choiceworthy when even 
the least of goods is added onto it. And that is absurd. 


5.3. THe CONCEPT or EUDAIMONIA 


Neither the self-sufficiency nor the most-choiceworthy passage tells us 
which good or goods happiness consists in. In this sense, we might say 
that they do not themselves present a definite conception of happiness; i 
stead, they seem to be making remarks about the very concept of Вар] 
ness. Whichever good or goods happiness consists in, it should be rec- 
‘ognized as a certain type of good: it makes life choiceworthy and in need 
of nothing; and it is most choiceworthy, without being counted in addi- 
tion, Ackrill would of course agree with this way of looking at our pas- 
sages. He takes Aristotle to be saying that the concept of happiness is the 
concept of an all-inclusive composite good; which goods it includes is a 
further question, not answered by our passages. 

Ackrill lays great stress on this "conceptual" aspect of Aristotle's dis- 
cussion: 





I is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this emphatic part of chapter 7 
in connection with Aristotle's elucidation of the concept of eudaimonia. He is 
not running over rival popular views about what is desirable, nor is he yet 
working out his own account of the best life. He is explaining the logical force 
of the word eudaimonia. . . . The first point is that eudaimonia is inclusive of all 
intrinsic goods; and if that зо by definition, it is unintelligible to suggest that 
eudaimonia might be improved by addition.” 


Although I agree that in 1.7 Aristotle elucidates "the concept of eudai- 
тота” before presenting his own conception, I cannot accept the further 
point that it is true by definition that “eudaimonia is inclusive of all intrin- 
sic goods." For if that were so, then how could Aristotle hold up the gods 
as paradigms of happiness? As we have seen, in X.8 he takes his audience 
to agree with him that the gods have the greatest amount of happiness 
(1178b8-9), and he then goes on to argue that their only activity is con- 
templation: they engage in no ethical activities, win no victories, enjoy 
no physical pleasures, and so on. And so, even though a great many in- 
trinsic goods are absent from their lives, they are not only happy but 
supremely happy; for their lives contain all the contemplation a life can 
possibly have. Now, if it were a conceptual truth that happiness includes 


+ This terminology is borrowed from Rawis, A Theory of atic, ру. 5-6. 
? Ackril, "Aristotle on Endaimonia" рр 21-2. 
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all intrinsic goods, then it should also be a conceptual truth that the hap- 
piest kind of life is one that contains all these goods. But Aristotle himself 
argues against this thesis. He counts as false a proposition that Ackrill 
takes him to accept as a matter of definition. 

It might be thought that Ackrill s reading can be easily repaired: we can 
take the self-sufficiency and most-choiceworthy passages to be elucidat- 
ing the concept of human eudaimonia, and say that divine eudaimonia is a 
different concept and follows a different logic. But I see no reason for 
thinking that Aristotle took this position. Не wants to compare the hap- 
piness of gods and human beings; for they have more of it than we do. 
‘And such comparisons make no sense if we are not saying the same thing 
about gods and human beings when we call them both happy. He must 
be appealing to a single standard of comparison when he judges our lives 
inferior to divine life, and this requires a single concept of happiness. So, 
what the self-sufficiency and most-choiceworthy passages are saying 
about happiness must apply equally to the happiness of gods and human 
beings." 

Perhaps a different strategy is available to Ackrill’s defenders: they 
might say that those who are happy (whether they are divine or human) 
must have all the intrinsic goods they are capable of having. The gods are 
happiest because they are capable of only one good, and they have it all 
the time; we are less happy because although we are capable of many 
goods, our possession of them is interrupted and limited, But again, I 
know of no textual support for this reading. And in any case, if Aristotle 
did look at happiness in this way, then how could he avoid the conclusion. 
that slaves can be happy so long as they fully develop and exercise the 
limited capacities they have? He wants to say that they cannot flourish 
because they are incapable of exercising reason in accordance with the 
perfect virtues; even if they do the best they can, that is still not good 
enough. So he does not apply different standards to different types of 
beings; happiness is not doing the best one can for a creature of one's 
kind. Instead, he has an absolute standard that applies to all living beings, 
and those who lack the capacity for possessing certain goods simply can- 
not be happy. Now, if Ackrill were right about Aristotle’s concept of 








* As we will see in 5.1, Aristotle's definition of self-sufficiency at 1097b14-15 н appli 
cable to the contemplative activity of gods and human beings: this one good by itself makes 
both divine and human life choiceworthy and in need of nothing. His preliminary remark 
about self-sufficiency at 103788-9 ("We mean by self-sufficient {what suffices} not for some- 
one by himself, living a solitary life...) warns us not to assume that the self-sufficient 
коой could be achieved by human beings who lived in isolation from one another. But we 
should not take this warning as a denial that divine happiness is a self-sufficient good in the 
sense defined at 1097614-15, or that the gods achieve self-sufficiency. On divine self-suffi- 
ciency, see De Caelo 1.9 279418-22, Met. XIV.4 1091b15-19. For further discussion of Ar- 
бобе preliminary remark at 109768-9, see notes 24 and 28 below. 
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happiness, then the NE should say that the closer one can come to pos- 
sessing all the goods, the happier one is. And once this standard is used, 
then the unmoved movers have a great many handicaps: they cannot en- 
joy physical pleasure, they cannot have friends, and so on. Rather than 
confidently hold them up as paradigms of happiness, Aristotle would 
have to admit that cheirs is a mixed lot: they have a great deal of the best 
good, but nothing else. 

‘Ac this point in the argument, defenders of Ackrill might concede that 
their interpretation cannot be reconciled with what Aristotle says in X.7— 
8. But, they would say, these later chapters are an aberration: what Aris- 
totle says here is undermined by his elucidation of the concept of happi- 
ness in Book I. He ought to admit either that the gods are handicapped or 
that comparative judgments about different kinds of beings cannot be 
made; his theology gets in the way of his practical philosophy, and pre- 
vents him from acknowledging the consequences of the conceptual point 
made in 1.7. 

But we have as yet found no good reason for thinking that X.7-8 is 
radically at odds with the rest of the NE. And in any case, Ackrill's read- 
ing of the self-sufficiency and most-choiceworthy passages is inconsistent. 
with the identification of happiness with virtuous activity alone in Book 
1. Furthermore, it is a mistake to think that NE X.7-8 is the only text in 
which Aristotle draws conclusions about human life by looking to the 
way the gods live. In Politics VI.1, he says: "Let it be agreed among us 
that to each there belongs as much happiness as there belongs virtue and 
wisdom (phronésis) and action in accordance with these. As evidence, we 
use god, who is happy and blessed not because of external goods but 
because of himself and a certain quality he has in his nature . . .” 
(1323b21-6). I take this to mean that god's lack of external goods is no 
loss of happiness, and that accordingly we should not measure human 
happiness by the number and kinds of external goods a person has. Hap- 
piness increases or diminishes when certain goods of the soul increase or 
diminish, and the level of external goods has at most an indirect effect on 
how happy we are. This position is quite close to the thesis of the NE that 
happiness consists in virtuous activity alone; and, like the Politics, the NE 
secs no reason why we should not look to the gods to help determine 
what happiness is. So the argument from divinity in X.7-8 does not re- 
бесе an antipolitical phase in Aristotle's thinking; even when he is most. 
concerned with the training of politicians, he draws conclusions about 
human well-being by reflecting on divine happiness. 


5.4. THE PINNACLE 


The most-choiceworthy passage cannot be understood in isolation from 
its context, and so it will be read differently by those who propose rival 
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interpretations of NE I and X.7-8. This explains why my reading of it 
differs from Ackrill's. Unlike him, 1 take the early portions of Book I to 
be saying that the good, that is, happiness, is whatever lies at the top of a 
hierarchy of ends connected by the for-the-sake-of relation. It is the pin- 
nacle of that hierarchy, not the combination of that pinnacle and any sub- 
ordinate goods, even if those subordinate goods are desirable in them- 
selves. It does not include honor, or pleasure, or virtue, for although 
these are perfect ends, they are desirable for the sake of something fur- 
ther. Happiness is that further thing—or those further things—for the 
sake of which we desire these subordinate ends. And as I have argued, 
Aristotle clearly recognizes the possibility that happiness might consist in 
а composite of ends. Recall the statement he makes in 1.7: “And so, if 
there is some end of all actions, this would be the good achievable by 
action; but if there аге many [it would be] these" (1.7 10972224), In other 
words, happiness might be A: 





A 
мом о 
x Y Z 


ог it might be the composite of A and however many other goods there 
are in the top row: 


A B C 
мно 
X Y Z 


This second possibility is eventually rejected, since the best life has just 
one ultimate end. But it is still alive when Aristotle points out the special 
way in which happiness is the most choiceworthy of goods. 

This point about happiness applies to either schema. Take the first pos- 
lity: A alone is the ultimate end. Since all other goods are desirable for 
its sake, it follows that it is more desirable than any of the others (1.1 
1094a14-16). But it would be a mistake to think that this is its only or 
most significant way of being most choiceworthy. It is not just a good 
that is better than every other; it is happiness, and so it cannot be made 
more choiceworthy by being counted in addition. That is, the complex 
of goods that consists in A plus something elsc is not better than A taken 
by itself, Happiness plus something that is not happiness is not more de- 
sirable than happiness alone. 

But what if the second schema holds instead? Suppose each of the 
goods in the top row is more desirable than any good in a lower row; and 
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suppose one of the goods in the top row (let it be A) is more desirable 
than any other single good in that row. According to Aristotle's point. 
about the special choiceworthiness of happiness, it would be a conceptual 
mistake to identify happiness with A, even though it is more desirable. 
than every other good taken singly. With what should happiness be iden- 
tified, in this case? The passage just cited (10973224) tells us that it would 
be the goods that jointly constitute the highest row of the hierarchy. It 
would not be the combination of all goods (or all intrinsic goods) in the 
hierarchy, for happiness is something that lies at the top. So if the second 
schema holds, happiness consists in the combination of A, B, C, and 
whatever else is desirable for itself and for the sake of nothing further, 
And this composite good is most choiceworthy in a special way: being 
happiness itself, it cannot be made more desirable by being combined 
with other goods that are desirable for the sake of one or more of its 
components. 

Ido not take this way of reading the most-choiceworthy passage to be 
immediately obvious; it cannot be made plausible unless my interpreta- 
tion of many other passages in Books I and X can also be defended, What 
I hope to show is that the most-choiceworthy passage does not create а 
problem for my interpretation: once it is agreed that Aristotle proposes a 
hierarchy of ends and locates happiness at the top of that hierarchy, then 
the most-choiceworthy passage can be read accordingly. In order to un- 
derstand it, we do not need to attribute to Aristotle the view that happi- 
ness is inclusive of all intrinsic goods. The most-choiceworthy passage 
does not in itself reject or accept that all-inclusive conception of happi- 
ness, For the conceptual point Aristotle is making here about happiness 
is compatible with the possibility that the second schema holds, and that 
all the intrinsic goods are located in the top row. In that case, happiness 
would be a composite of all goods desired for themselves. The more im- 
portant point, however, is that the most-choiceworthy passage does not 
in itself commit Aristotle to this all-inclusive conception of happiness. It 
‘only commits him to saying that, whatever happiness turns out to be, it 
must be something that cannot become more desirable by being supple- 
mented with further goods. 

Thave already pointed out one advantage of my interpretation: it shows 
that there is no conflict between the most-choiceworthy passage and Ar- 
istotle's thesis that happiness consists solely in virtuous activity. Another 
advantage should be noticed: since I do not take Aristotle to be making 
the conceptual point that happiness consists in all intrinsic goods, his the- 
ology can be scen to be perfectly compatible with his practical philoso- 
phy, He can say that the gods are perfectly happy even though there are 
many goods that are missing from their lives. For it is a misunderstanding. 
of the concept of happiness to think that the absence of goods from a life 
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is in itself a deficiency. Everything depends on what is missing: someone 
who has the good that perfect happiness consists in, and needs nothing 
further in order to sustain that good over time, would not improve his 
condition by acquiring the missing goods. For the concept of happiness. 
is the concept of a good that is most choiceworthy in a special way: it 
cannot be improved by being supplemented with subordinate goods, 


5.5, Tue Least or Goons 


I want next to call attention to a further feature of the most-choiceworthy 
passage, But before I do so, let us review some familiar ground. Recall 
Aristotle's words: “Furthermore, it is the most choiceworthy of all, with- 
out being counted in addition—being counted in addition it is obviously 
more choiceworthy [when taken] with the least of goods. For what is 
added on is an increase of goods, and of goods the greater is always more 
choiceworthy" (1097b16-20). Ackrill and I share the view that this argu- 
ment takes the form of a reductio. The material following the dash com- 
pletes a proposition Aristotle wants to reject: "[Happiness] is the most 
choiceworthy of all . . . being counted in addition.” According to this 
hypothesis, happiness is just one good among many, albeit the best: it is 
to be included in an enumeration of the goods, and is better than every 
other when they are compared one by one. Aristotle rejects this because 
of its absurd consequence: “It is obviously more choiceworthy {when 
taken] with the least of goods.” According to this consequence of the 
hypothesis, happiness is not as desirable as happiness taken together with 
even the least of goods. And that, Aristotle thinks, is absurd. Thus far, 
Ackrill and I are in agreement. We differ because he thinks that the only 
way to avoid the absurd consequence that happiness can be improved 
upon is to equate it with all intrinsic goods. And that is a further step that 
1 do not think Aristotle takes. 

The feature of the argument that would now like to stress is this: 
Aristotle does not simply say that, according to the false hypothesis, hap- 
piness can be improved upon by being combined with some further good; 
he says that it can be made more choiceworthy by being supplemented 
with the least of goods. Presumably he thinks that the force of his argu- 
ment is all the greater because the false hypothesis makes happiness im- 
provable by even the least of goods. But precisely how docs Aristotle 
think that the smallness of the added good increases the power of his ar- 
gument? My answer to that question differs from Ackrill’s; and this dif- 
ference reflects a disagreement about the kind of life Aristotle advocates 
in Book I. 

Оп my reading, Aristotle is saying that the smaller the good added to 
happiness, the more ridiculous it is to think that adding that good in- 
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creases the desirability of someone's life. Itis of course always a confusion 
to think that a person's life can be made better by adding to it some good 
other than happiness, but the smaller the good the more blatant the con- 
fusion. Suppose, for example, someone says: “He possessed the good or 
goods that happiness consists in, but even so he was missing one small 
good: he never enjoyed the taste of a tangerine. So, happy as he was, he 
would have had an even more desirable life had he had that sensation.” 
Aristotle's response to this statement would be that there is no way to 
improve upon happiness except by having more of the good or goods that 
happiness consists in. If the amount of happiness remains the same, the 
absence of any other good does not make a life any less desirable. And 
the smaller the good that is missing, the more obvious itis that its absence 
makes no difference. Now, someone who thinks that happiness can be 
improved upon by being combined with other goods cannot avoid the 
conclusion that it can be improved upon by being combined with the least 
of goods. And that makes the confusion all the more evident. For the 
smaller a good is, the more implausible it is to say that its absence detracts 
from the desirability of someone's life. 

For Ackrill, however, the force of Aristotle's reference to "the least of 
goods” derives from utterly different considerations. He takes Aristotle 
to be saying that happiness cannot be identified with any single noncom- 
posite good, no matter how choiceworthy it is. For there will be many 
other goods besides this one, and even the least of them would add to the 
desirability of that single noncomposite good. In effect, then, Ackrill 
takes Aristotle to be saying: "Sce how easy it is to improve on any one 
good—even the best of them! АЙ we have to do is add another good to 
it, And it doesn't matter how small that additional good is; it will still 
constitute an improvement.” The absurdity of identifying happiness with 
а попсотрозие good is made more striking by the fact that even the 
smallest good will improve it. 

This difference between our interpretations reflects the point made car- 
lier (5.1) that we are not merely disagreeing about how Aristotle uses the 
word eudaimonia. What is at issue is the kind of life the NE advocates. 
Ackrill's reading commits Aristotle to the view that even the least of in- 
trinsic goods deserves some place in our lives; happiness includes these 
small goods, and so if any of them are absent, we are thereby less well 
off. Even if a small good makes no contribution to virtuous activity, its 
intrinsic desirability gives us a sufficient reason to make a place for it in 
our lives. By contrast, as I read the NE, Aristotle is saying that happiness 
increases or diminishes only to the extent that the level of our virtuous 
activity is raised or lowered; for that is all that happiness consists in. 
Other goods normally affect us in important ways, for human beings 
cannot engage in virtuous activity for long unless they are sufficiently 
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equipped with external goods. But increases and decreases in these exte 
nal goods do not in themselves constitute an increase or decrease in well- 
being. And there is no reason to regret the absence from our lives of 
goods we do not need for virtuous activity. 

While we are on the topic of small goods, I should recall a passage 
discussed earlier (4.21): "Many things happen through fortune, differing 
in largeness or smallness; among good fortunes and the opposite class 
there are small things, and these obviously do not affect the scales of life. 
But when many great things turn out well, they will make life more 
blessed . . ." (1.10 1100b22-6). Minor good fortune does not make life 
more blessed—but this is something Aristotle should not say if Ackrill 
were correct. For suppose a small turn of luck brings us a minor good 
that is desirable for itself. On his interpretation, Aristotle should say that 
it brings us a small increase in happiness. That he docs not say this is easily 
explained: what makes a stroke of luck minor is the fact that it brings no 
increase in the level of virtuous activity. And this interpretation is con- 
firmed by the way the passage continues: “But when many great things 
turo out well, they will make life more blessed, for by their nature they 
help add adornment, and one's use of them turns out to be fine and ex- 
cellent” (b25-8). Strokes of good luck do not increase happiness unless 
опе uses them in the right way. And itis no surprise that Aristotle adopts 
this view. Since happiness consists solely in virtuous activity, no increase 
in external goods can make us better off unless it raises the level of such 
activity. 





5.6. PLATO AGAINST EUDOXUS 


1 have not yet paid much attention to a premise Aristotle uses in the most- 
choiceworthy passage: he assumes that “of goods the greater is always 
more choiceworthy" (1097b19-20). And it might be thought that these 
words cannot be reconciled with the reading that 1 propose. For doesn't 
this “more-is-better” principle by itself commit Aristotle to saying that 
happiness is a composite of however many intrinsic goods there are? Ас- 
cording to this way of thinking, happiness cannot be equated with con- 
templation (for example) if there are other intrinsic goods besides this 
activity; for when even the least of those other goods is added to contem- 
plation, the conjunction is better than contemplation alone. Accordingly, 
the best possible good must be the largest possible composite of intrinsic 





In order to evaluate this argument against my reading, we must be 
careful to distinguish the good from something that is just a good. As 
many agree, Aristotle thinks that the former cannot be improved upon, 
whereas the latter can. The good for human beings is happiness, and hap- 
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piness cannot be made more desirable by being combined with some- 
thing else: this is precisely what the most-choiceworthy passage is telling 
us. By contrast, if something is merely a good, then it can be improved 
upon; that, I take it, is what Aristotle is getting at when he says, “of goods 
the greater is always more choiceworthy.” This principle cannot be taken 
to mean that the good can be made better by being combined with some 
other good. 

Once these points are accepted, it should become clear that the argu- 
ment just given against my interpretation is question-begging. For that 
argument assumes that contemplation is merely а good, whereas I take 
Aristotle to be saying that contemplation—or, more generally, virtuous 
activity—is the good. Since happiness consists in this activity alone, no 
better good can be named: when something other than happiness is added 
to happiness, the addition makes no improvement. Since the good is 
whatever lies at the top of the hierarchy of ends—whether the top is sim- 
ple or complex—goods occupying lower rows cannot be added to the 
pinnacle to form a superior composite. 

We should at this point consider a text in X.2 that is sometimes cited 
in support of the orthodox reading of the most-choiceworthy passage.” 
Init, Aristotle records an argument used by Eudoxus to support the thesis 
that pleasure is the good. The argument is: “When it is added to any of 
the goods—for example, to just action or temperance—[plcasure] makes 
it more choiceworthy; but it is by itself that the good is increased” 
(1172b23-5). To this Aristotle immediately replies: 


‘This argument, at any rate, seems to show that it [pleasure] is among the 
goods, and no more а good than any other; for every good is more choicewor- 
thy with another good than it is by itself. In fact, itis with precisely this sort of 
argument that Plato makes a destructive case that pleasure is not the good; for 
the pleasant life is more choiceworthy with wisdom than without, and if the 
mixture is better, pleasure is not the good; for the good does not become more 
choiceworthy by the addition of anything to it. It is obvious, then, that nothing 
else either would be the good if it comes to be more choiceworthy with [the 
addition of] any of the things that are good in themselves. What then is of this 
quality, and is something we partake of? For we are searching for what has this 
quality. (1172b26-35) 


Here the different additive properties of the good and something that is 
merely a good are clearly distinguished. Pleasure is indeed a good, for 
when it is added to something that is desirable in itself but is not the good, 
the result is better. But pleasure is not the good, because it too can be 


* Of those cited in note 1 above, see Burnet, Gauthier and Jolif, Keyt- 
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improved upon in this way. The good is something that does not have. 
this improvability. 

In other words, if A is just a good (not the good) and B is just a good 
(not the good), then A + B is more desirable than either A or B alone 
(assuming that both are good in themselves). But this fails to hold if either 
А or B is the good. Aristotle does not say here that the only way to find 
this unimprovable good is to combine all intrinsic goods into a compos- 
ite. So this passage no more commits him to an all-inclusive conception. 
of happiness than does the most-choiceworthy passage of 1.7. Further- 
more, if he were already committed to an all-inclusive conception, it 
‘would be odd for him to say that his search for the good is not yet com- 
plete. By contrast, if he identifies the good with the topmost end in the. 
hierarchy, then it is quite true that he has not yet determined what occu- 
pies this position. He has identified happiness with activity in accordance. 
with the most perfect virtue, but we have not yet been shown what that 
most perfect virtue is. 

But, it might be asked, doesn't Aristotle's acceptance of Plato's argu- 
ment indicate that he must reject any attempt to equate the good with 
contemplation? After all, in the dialogue to which Aristotle here appeals, 
Plato argues both that the good is not pleasure and that it is not some 
intellectual activity. In the Philebus, he asks us to imagine a life that con- 
tains pleasures but is totally lacking in intelligence, memory, knowledge, 
and true belief (212-<); that, he says, can surely be improved upon. Sim- 
ilarly, we are asked to imagine a life that contains understanding, intelli- 
gence, knowledge, memory, and so on, but is totally lacking in pleasure 
(214-е); that too can of course be improved upon. Plato's conclusion is 
that the best life for a human being must contain a mixture of pleasure 
and understanding; neither of these two types of good is the good (22a- 
€). Now, since Aristotle clearly accepts Plato's argument against pleasure, 
mustn't he accept the other half of the argument as well? Doesn't his use 
of the Philebus against Eudoxus show that he did accept that other half? If 
зо, he cannot believe that the good consists solely in one type of good: it 
cannot be contemplation alone, but must instead be a mixture of goods. 

But it is perfectly possible for Aristotle to approve of Plato's argument 
against pleasure even though he does not think the same argument will 
work against theoretical activity. His position, as I understand it, is as 
follows: Plato is right to say that a mixed life—one that contains wisdom. 
as well as pleasure—is better for а human being than either (a) a life that 
contains pleasure but no wisdom (or any other cognitive activity) or (b) 











е Note that Philebus 2306-3 (f. 226) expresses doubts about whether the gods expe- 
tience pleasure. The life that mixes pleasure and understanding is best for human, but not 
necessarily for divine, beings. Aristotle disagrees, as we will soon ee. 
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a life that contains wisdom but no pleasure. Furthermore, he is right to 
reject the claim that pleasure is the good; for pleasure in whatever amount 
is always less choiceworthy than that amount of pleasure supplemented 
by some other intrinsic good. But none of this shows that we cannot find 
some single good (namely, contemplation) that can be equated with the 
good. For the good can consist in just one end even though the best life 
contains both that good and pleasure. 

Notice that, according to Aristotle, even the unmoved mover has a 
mixed life, that is, a life that combines different types of good: the god 
not only contemplates, but takes pleasure in that unceasing activity." 
And of course the lives of human beings contain a far more diverse mix- 
ture of goods. But the fact that good lives must be mixtures docs not 
show that the ultimate end of any such life must itself be a mixture. Plea- 
sure must play a role in any good life—even that of a god—because plea- 
sure and worthwhile activity are necessarily connected: taking pleasure in 
an activity perfects it and increases the degree to which one engages in it 
(X.5 1175230-36). And so, when pleasure is totally absent from a life 
(whether divine or human), the level of virtuous activity will be quite 
low. The absence of pleasures is regrettable not just because they are de- 
sirable in themselves, but because of the contribution they make to ex- 
cellent activity. By contrast, Aristotle can give a different analysis of what 
is wrong with a life that contains pleasures but has no excellent activity 
of the reasoning part of the soul: such a life is defective not because the 
pleasures are not great enough, but because it fails to attain its ultimate 
end. 

So read, Aristotle is saying that there is a certain asymmetry between 
pleasure and excellent intellectual activity, even though it is better to have 
both of these goods than to have either by itself. Pleasure becomes more 
choiceworthy with the addition of thought not because the amount of 
pleasure thereby rises, but precisely because that other good has been 
added. By contrast, exercising reason in an excellent way is a good that 
cannot be improved upon, so long as there is as much of it as is possible. 
‘Those who have as much of that good as is possible thereby have some- 
thing that cannot be made more desirable by being combined with other 
goods, They necessarily lead mixed lives, since that amount of excellent 
thinking must be accompanied by pleasure. But the ultimate end for 
which they live is simply excellent thinking, and not a combination of 
that good and pleasure. 

In any case, it would be a mistake to take Aristotle to have learned a 
certain lesson from the Philebus simply because we think it is the lesson 
he ought to have learned. Perhaps his reading of Plato should have taught. 


H See NE VILI4 1154526, Met. ХИ 1072624. 
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him that the good is not some intellectual activity; even so, we must rely 
principally on NE I and X.6-8 if we want to know what he does take the 
good to be. And what we find is abundant evidence that he equates hap- 
piness with virtuous activity; that is the one ultimate end of the best lives, 
even though all such lives necessarily contain pleasure as well. There is no 
evidence against this interpretation to be found in his approval of Plato's 
argument against Eudoxus. 


5.7. Topics 111.2 


What is the best possible good for a human being? Ackrill takes Aristotle 
to be saying that it is a mistake to answer this question by naming any 
single noncomposite good (such as contemplation), no matter how desir- 
able that good is. For there are many intrinsic goods, and the aggregate 
of them all is better than any single one or any smaller group. According. 
to this way of thinking, if A and B are desirable in themselves, then A + 
B is a better good than either alone, regardless of what the relation be- 
tween them is. Even if B is desirable in part for the sake of A, the sum is 
more choiceworthy than either component. 

One weakness of Ackrill's interpretation is that it overlooks a passage 
from the Topics in which Aristotle records an objection to this unre- 
stricted principle of aggregation. He says: 


A larger number of goods [is more choiceworthy] than а smaller, either with- 
‘out qualification, or when some are included in the others, the smaller number 
in the larger. [There is an] objection if one is for the sake of the other; for the 
two are not more choiceworthy than the one. For example, becoming healthy 
and health [are not more choiceworthy] than health, since we choose to become 
healthy for the sake of health. (1.2 117a16-21)"? 


The first sentence distinguishes between two more-is-better principles: 
the first unrestrictedly holds that having n goods is less choiceworthy 
than having n + m; the second says that this is true only when the larger 
bundle has (a) the very same goods as the first, and (b) more. It is clear 
that in the NE Aristotle employs only this more restricted principle. For 
in the most-choiceworthy passage of 17 he says, "what is added on is an 
increase in goods” (1097b18-19), suggesting that the larger bundle has 
grown from the smaller through the addition of another good, however 
small. 

But the second sentence records an objection to even this more cautious 
principle of aggregation. The objection is that when B is for the sake of 





12 This passage is cited by Keyt, “Intellecualism in Aristotle,” pp. 365-6, in support of 
the orthodox reading ofthe most-choiceworthy passage 
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А, then A + B is not more choiceworthy than A. Now, it may be tempt- 
ing, in light of Aristotle's example, to take him to be saying that the prin- 
ciple of aggregation fails when B is not good in itself, but desirable only 
for the sake of A. For it is plausible to take becoming healthy as a mere 
means to health. But nothing in the text justifies such a restricted reading, 
Aristotle's words clearly indicate that the objection applies more gener- 
ally: whenever B is desirable for the sake of A, it may be denied that the 
sum is more desirable than A. 

To see the force of this objection, imagine that one party in a dialectical 
debate proposes that virtuous activity is the most desirable good, and the 
other party responds by saying that virtuous activity is not as desirable as 
the combination of virtuous activity, virtue, and life,” for this is a larger 
number of goods, and more goods are always better than fewer, The 
proper move for the first party to make is to say that the principle of 
aggregation must be restricted to cases in which the added goods in the 
larger bundle are not desirable for the sake of the goods in the smaller 
bundle. For, if someone Ваз A, then he already has whatever other goods 
are needed in order to possess A. To use Aristotle's example: if he is 
healthy, then he has already become healthy; the latter is not a good he 
lacks, and so it is not a good the addition of which would improve his 
situation. And this has nothing to do with the question whether becom- 
ing healthy is desirable in itself. If someone exercises the virtues, then he 
must be alive and he must have the virtues; having all three goods is not 
an improvement over having the one for the sake of which the others are. 
desirable. 

Now, Aristotle does not say, in the Topics, whether this is a good or a 
bad objection. And in the NE, as we have seen, he invokes a principle of 
aggregation when he argues that happiness is most choiceworthy in а 
special way. One possible interpretation, therefore, is that he sees no 
merit in the objection: he records it, but decides to reject it when he de- 
velops his own ethical theory. It should be obvious, however, that if my 
reading of NE is correct, then Aristotle does sce some merit in the ob- 
jection. For he identifies happiness with whatever lies at the top of the 
hierarchy of ends, and insists that this pinnacle cannot be improved upon 
by being combined with other goods. The ultimate end plus subordinate 
ends is not more desirable than the ultimate end alone, and in adhering to 
this thesis, Aristotle places a restriction on the use of aggregation to pro- 
duce more desirable goods. He agrees that if A is a good (but not the 
good) and B is a good (but not the good), then A + В is more choice- 

^^ Both life and virtue are desirable in themselves: see NE IX.9 1170419-21, Rhet. 16 
1362626-7 (on life): and NE 1.7 109782, VIL12 114431-3 (on ieee). 
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worthy than either by itself. But if A is the good, and B is desirable for 
the sake of A, then it is no longer true that A + Bis better than A. 

In effect, then, Aristotle uses the morc-is-better principle in a way that 
is not vulnerable to the objection recorded in the Topics. It is not a device 
by means of which he constructs his own conception of happiness, as 
Ackrill thinks. Rather, it is merely a premise in an argument that warns 
against misconceiving the way in which happiness is the most choice- 
worthy good. This conceptual error would occur if we overlooked the 
place of happiness in the hierarchy of ends, and merely thought of it as 
the best of goods when compared one by one with every other. When 
this error is made, then the more-is-better principle applies to happiness 
no less than to other goods: happiness plus any other good will yield a 
more choiceworthy sum, because we are forgetting that the supplement- 
ing good is desirable for the sake of happiness. It is quite true, Aristotle 
agrees, that two goods are better than one—so long as the added good is 
not for the sake of the first. Ignoring this restriction obliterates the dis- 
tinction between the good and а good, and leads to the absurd result that 
happiness can be improved upon. 

Perhaps no one in Aristotle's audience would make so gross an error as 
to overlook the fact that happiness is the good for the sake of which all 
others are desired. But the error might be more tempting for someone 
who thinks that there is no one ultimate end. His picture might be as 
follows: 





A B C 
м N O 
x Y Z 


Suppose that (1) each good in the top row is desirable in itself and not 
desirable for the sake of anything else; (2) each good in that row is such 
that every good in lower rows is desirable for its sake (directly or indi- 
rectly); and (3) A is the most desirable good in the top row (and therefore 
in any row). Aristotle has said nothing to exclude such a possibility, and 
as we saw earlier he explicitly mentions it in 1.7 (1097а22-4). Now, if A 
is the most choiceworthy good, and if every other good (save B, C, . . .) 
is desirable for the sake of A, then someone might think that there is good 
reason to equate happiness with A. True, there are a few goods that are 
not desirable for its sake. But on the other hand, it is the most desirable 
good, and so it is a better candidate for happiness than В, C, and so on. 
Aristotle's response to this line of thought is to point out that if we iden- 
tify happiness with A, then we have to admit—absurdly—that happiness 
can be improved upon. For there can be no legitimate objection to apply- 
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ing the more-is-better principle to the top row of goods: none is desirable 
for the sake of any other, and so A + В + C is more choiceworthy than 
A alone. So, if it should turn out that the pinnacle of the hierarchy con- 
sists in a row of goods, then happiness must be identified with that whole 
row, and not with the most desirable single good in it. 


5.8. Ёнктотс1.7 


We should note that Aristotle also affirms a more-is-better principle in 
Rhetoric 1.7: 


Since we call good that which is choiceworthy for its own sake and not for the 
sake of something else, and that at which all things aim, and that which one 
who has understanding and wisdom would choose, and that which is produc- 
tive or protective, or that which such [goods] accompany, . . . and an end is 
what the other things are for the sake of, and a good for an individual is what 
has these [properties] in relation to him, it is necessary that more is a greater 
good than one or than less, if the one or the less are counted in addition. For it 
is an increase, and what is contained is increased. (1363b12-21)"* 


Here Aristotle is affirming the weaker of the two aggregative principles 
mentioned in the Topics: one set of goods is more desirable than a second 
if the first contains everything in the second and more. And he does not 
merely state this principle, but gives it an inductive defense: he enumer- 
ates the ways in which things are called good, and holds that in each case 
it is better to have more rather than less. The general principle holds be- 
‘cause each of its instances holds: for example, it is better to have more 
intrinsic goods, better to have more of that at which all things aim, better 
to have more productive and protective goods, and so on.'* 

‘There is nothing here, I think, to upset the conclusions we have reached 
thus far. Aristotle is saying that however many instrumental goods it is 
desirable to have, it is better to have a larger number of them than a 
smaller. For example, a craftsman who has only some of the tools of his 
trade would be better off if he had all of them. Similarly, to lead one’s life 
well, certain resources are needed, and having more of them is preferable 
to having fewer. Furthermore, if there are two goals at which all things 
aim, then it is better to have both of them than to have just one. The 
more-is-better principle does not in itself tell us how many ends or means 
there are; it merely says that once this question is settled, then itis better. 


1“ This too is cited by Keyt, “Intellectualism in Aristotle,” p. 365-6, in support of the 
orthodox reading. 

* 1 am relying on the fact that the more-is-beter principle is introduced by a clause be- 
ginning "Since ..." That clause must in some way support the principle, and I do not see 
how chis can be the case unless we are being asked to generalize from many instances. 
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to have more rather than less. Accordingly, if it can be shown that there 
is just one ultimate end, the more-is-better principle will not be over- 
thrown. For that principle merely tells us that however many goods oc- 
сару the top row of the hierarchy of ends, it is better to have all of them 
than to have some smaller number. 

The more-is-better principle, in other words, plays a secondary role in 

Aristotle's thinking. The main question is what our end or ends should 
be; after that, we must determine how to equip ourselves to achieve that 
end or those ends. The principle that more is better then comes into play, 
and its counsel is obvious and unexciting. It does not tell us to lead our 
lives by simply constructing a list of goods and going after them all. We 
must instead decide which goods are for the sake of which others, and to 
answer this question we must determine what the ultimate end is. If that 
ultimate end is a composite, then we will want to have as many of its 
components as possible. But the more-is-better principle cannot by itself 
tell us whether the ultimate end is a single good or many. 





5.9. MAGNA MORALIA 1.2 


‘The Magna Moralia also contains an observation that seems to have some 
connection with the most-choiceworthy passage of NE 1.7: 


Next, how must one look for what is best? Is it to be done in such a way that it 
too is counted in addition? That is absurd. For what is best is a perfect end, and 
the perfect end, to speak without qualification, would seem to be nothing other 
than happiness; and we put together happiness out of many goods. And so if, 
in looking for what is best, you count it too in addition, it will be better than 
itself. For it is the best thing. For example, consider healthful things and health, 
and look for what is best of all of them. The best is health; but if this is best of 
all, it is best in comparison with itself, and an absurdity results. So presumably 
it is not in this way that one must look for what is best. (1.2 1184a14-25)" 








Here, as in the NE, we are being warned against a confused way of think- 
ing about the best of goods; somchow this confusion involves “counting 
in addition” (synarithmoumenou)—the same verb that occurs in the most- 
choiceworthy passage. Furthermore, we are told here that happiness is a 


** Cooper, ВНСА, p. 122, says of a closely related text inthe MM (1184434-8): “This 
passage is... the key to the obscure remark in the Niomachean Ethics (1097016-17) 
>- that бийин is most choiceworthy of all things. . . . The point being made in both 
passages is he same: in eudaimonia one attains a number of good objects, which together 
meet all one's needs and desires. This is plainly to treat cudaimonis as what I have been calling 
an “inclusive end The MM is here used to show that in NE I Aristotle rules out the pos- 
sibility that happiness consists in just one type of good. See too Urmson, Ariel's Ethics, 
рр 13-14. 
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composite of many goods. Putting these points together, it might be 
thought that this MM passage supports an all-inclusive reading of happi- 
ness in the NE; in other words, Aristotle is saying in 17 that “we put 
together happiness out of many goods"—including the least of them. 
Closer inspection, however, shows that the argument of the MM pas- 
sage differs from the one Ackrill attributes to its parallel in the NE. Recall 
that, according to Ackrill, the most-choiceworthy passage is meant to 
show that happiness is 2 composite of goods. It allegedly reaches that 
conclusion through reflection on the fact that happiness is choiceworthy 
in a special way: it cannot be improved upon by being combined with 
other goods. By contrast, the above passage makes no attempt to show 
that happiness is a composite; it simply assumes that this is so. Then, on 
the basis of this assumption, it calls our attention to a mistake that must. 
be avoided: in saying that happiness (that is, a certain composite of many 
goods) is the best of all goods, we must not include among the goods 
with which happiness is being favorably compared the very ones of which 
it is composed. For then we would be saying that happiness is better than 
itself, We are asked to consider, as an analogy, health and the healthy 
things that produce it: to say that health is best of all would be wrong if 
in enumerating the goods referred to by "all" we counted health itself. 
This argument does not and could not show by itself that health is a com- 
posite of many goods; rather it illustrates the idea that when we call some- 
thing best, it should not show up among the goods with which itis being 
compared. The point is a trivial one, but when it is applied to goods that 
are composites, it becomes slightly more interesting: if the best of goods 
is happiness, and happiness is A + В + C... , then the supremacy of 
happiness cannot be taken to mean that it is better than A + B + C... 
Ackrill takes the most-choiceworthy passage to be arguing not only 
that happiness is a composite of many goods, but that even the least of 
goods must be included in that composite. If any intrinsic good, no mat- 
ter how small, can be included within happiness, then it should be. But. 
notice that the MM does not say this: it says that "we put happiness to- 
gether out of many goods,” but docs not argue or even claim that all 
goods (or all compossible goods), including the least of them, are part of 
this combination. Now, when we look at the remainder of the MM, we 
find that it equates happiness not with a combination of virtuous activity, 
physical pleasure, honor, friendship, and so on, but simply with the first 
of these goods: “Being happy and happiness consists in living well, and 
living well consists in living in accordance with the virtues” (1.4 1184628— 
30). This is perfectly consistent with the earlier statement that happiness 
is composed of many goods: what Aristotle means is that activity in ac- 





7 See too 11854256: 





Jappiness is the activity of complete virtue." 
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cordance with justice is one good of which happiness is composed, activ- 
ity in accordance with generosity another, and so on. Happiness has as 
many parts as there are virtuous activities, and it is these parts that th 
MM is alluding to when it equates happiness with a large composite. 
Nothing in this work suggests that the composite is larger than that, and 
extends to even the least of intrinsic goods. In fact, with the apparent 
exception of one text that we shall consider below, no passage in Aris- 
totle's writings equates happiness with a composite that includes external 
goods as well as goods of the soul. His view is that happiness is virtuous 
activity, and nothing else. 

Now, what significance should we attach to the fact that outside the 
NE, Aristotle equates happiness not with the exercise of some one virtue, 
but with the exercise of them all?" Is he advocating a different sort of life 
from the one I take him to be supporting in the NE? In order to defend 
an answer to this question, 1 would have to undertake a thorough inves- 
tigation of all of Aristotle's practical treatises; and my aim here is simply 
to understand his conception of happiness in the NE. I submit, however, 
that we are not entitled to draw far-reaching conclusions from the fact 
that outside the NE Aristotle equates happiness with activity in accor- 
dance with all the virtues: this does not necessarily show that in those 
other works his conception of the best life for a human being differs from 
the one presented in the NE. For Aristotle can perfectly well say, even in 
the NE itself, that happiness docs not consist solely in exercising one vir- 
tue, True, activity in accordance with theoretical wisdom is perfect hap- 
piness; but there is a secondary happiness too, and it consists in exercising, 
the other perfect virtues. So if someone says that happiness consists only 
in contemplation, and means by this that contemplation is all there is to 
happiness—no one but the pure thinker can be happy—then Aristotle will 
strongly disagree. Similarly, he would protest against anyone who 
claimed that happiness consists in exercising all the virtues except for the- 
oretical wisdom—if that claim means that exercising theoretical wisdom 
в well would make one no happier. So, if we construe the statement 
happiness consists in exercising all the virtues" in the way I am suggest- 
ing, then the NE will agree.” And therefore, the mere fact that we find 














"н Contrast Cooper, RHGA, p. 122. He takes the MM to be saying that the components 
of happiness are the ones mentioned in Rhet. 15 1360614-23: good birth, friends, wealth, 
and so on. See too Urmson, Aristotle's Ей, p. 118. 1 see no reason to attribute such an 
expansive list of components to the MM, and as we will see later in this section, even the. 
Rhetoric does not commit Aristotle to the view that these goods are parts of happiness. 

© See especially EE M1 1219234-9. 

7 | take this agreement to be expressed at NE VI 12 14481-6: theoretical wisdom “pro 
duces" happiness in the sense that, being a part of virtue, it "makes" the person who has it 
happy. The implication here is that other parts of virtue can also make a person happy. And. 
this is consistent with my interpretation: just as contemplation is the ultimate end of the 
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this statement or its equivalents in other works does not show that these. 
other treatises advocate a different way of life from the one defended in 
the NE. In fact, it is obvious and uncontroversial that both the MM and 
the EE take the best life to be philosophical; and there is no evidence 
that the kind of philosophical life they defend is different from the one 
being discussed in NE X.7-8. 

We should notice that in a certain way it is misleading and therefore 
objectionable to say that happiness consists in exercising cvery virtue, ог 
every perfect virtue of the rational soul: it might seem to follow from 
such a statement that che unmoved mover is deficient, insofar as it exer- 
cises just one virtue. This implication is entirely avoided if one says that 
perfect happiness consists in exercising the most perfect virtue, and sec- 
ondary happiness consists in exercising the other perfect virtues. This 
formulation makes it clear that the gods are perfectly happy even though 
they engage in no social activities; and it still allows Aristotle to hold that 
contemplation is not all there is to happiness. 

I mentioned earlier an apparent exception to the assertion that Aristotle 
nowhere equates happiness with a composite of all intrinsic goods. The 
Passage I have in mind occurs in the Rhetoric: 


Let happiness be good action together with virtue, or a self-sufficient life, or 
the most pleasant life that has security, or an abundance of possessions and 
bodily things together with the power to protect them and put them into ac- 
tion. For one or more of these things is pretty much what all agree happiness 
Now, if that is the sort of thing happiness is, it is necessary for its parts to 
be good birth, many friends, useful friends, wealth, good children, many chil- 
dren, a good old age; furthermore, the virtues of the body (for example, health, 
beauty, strength, size, competitive power), reputation, honor, good luck, vir- 
ше... (1.5 1360b14-23)2 





Clearly, the parts of happiness include a great deal more than the various 
types of virtuous activities. But it should be equally obvious that this 





Philosophical life and makes one perfectly happy, so excellent practical activity is che ulti- 
mate end of he political life and makes one happy to a secondary degree. Contrast Cooper, 
RHGA, р. 112. he says that in this passage “Aristotle makes the ultimate end something. 
complex, consisting of more than one type of activity.” In n. 23 he adds: "it is дем that 
Aristotle here makes eudaimonia consist of the exercise of moral and intellectual excellences, 
and not the intellectual alone" (his emphasis). Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness, p. 375, 
reads this passage in the same way, and points out that, so interpreted, it is incompatible 
with X.7-8. 

2 EE ViIL3 1249421-b25, MM 1.34 119867-20. Aristotle's defense of the philosophical 
Ме in the Protrepticus is preserved in fragments. See Düring, Аниейеч Protreptious: An At- 
tempt et Reconstruction. 

Э This is the passage taken by Cooper to fill out the notion of he MM that happiness is a 
composite of many goods. See note 18 above. 
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diverse list is based upon the disjunctive analysis of happiness that has 
preceded it. Aristotle has not committed himself to all of the possibilities 
mentioned in this passage: he does not himself say that happiness is both 
“good action together with virtue” and “abundance of possessions and 
bodily things” and so on. He has merely listed a number of different al- 
ternatives, and it does not matter, for the purposes of his present discus- 
sion, which of them (or which group) is most defensible. So, the many 
external and bodily goods that are here said to be parts of happiness are 
not accepted as parts by everyone. If happiness is “good action together 
with virtue” rather than “abundance of possessions,” then good birth, 
friends, children, and so on ate not parts of happiness: they will have an 
important role to play in a happy life, but they will not be the goods in 
which happiness actually consists. And this is precisely the position that 
Aristotle himself adopts in all of his other practical works: the only types 
of goods with which happiness is identified are goods of the soul, that is, 
virtuous activities. This passage from the Rhetoric therefore provides no 
evidence against my reading of the most-choiceworthy passage or its dis- 
tant parallel in the MM. In neither of these texts is Aristotle equating 
happiness with a composite of virtuous activities and other types of 
goods. 


5.10. Улмету 


Aristotle says in 1.7 that "of goods the greater is always more choicewor- 
thy" (1097b19-20), and I have been trying to show that he is not thereby 
committed to an all-inclusive conception of happiness. He is not using 
the more-is-better principle to show that all intrinsic goods must be 
placed at the top of the hierarchy of ends. It plays a more limited role, by 
helping us see the special way in which happiness is the most choicewor- 
thy good. And it thereby puts a constraint on conceptions of happines 
if you take happiness to be A, and if сап be shown that those who have 
А + B lead better lives—not because they thereby have more A, but sim- 
ply because B has been added—then your candidate has been defeated. 
But Aristotle does not think his own candidate is vulnerable to this objec- 
tion: contemplation—and, more generally, activity of the soul in accor- 
dance with perfect virtue—cannot be improved upon. When we add 
some other kind of good to such activity, we do not name a more choice- 
worthy whole, because every other kind of good is desirable for the sake 
of virtuous activity. When В is desirable for the sake of A, A + Bis not 
more choiceworthy than A alone. 

How else might the more-is-better principle be interpreted? One radi- 
cally different alternative would be this: Aristotle thinks that the best life 
is the one that has the greatest amount of variety, and the more-is-better 
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principle tells us to squeeze into our lives as many different types of good 
as possible. Once we have a certain type of good, we should not keep 
trying to have more and more of that same type; we should be content 
with fewer tokens of a type in order to leave time and energy for a greater 
number of types. Accordingly, the best human life will not be one that 
has the fullest amount of contemplation. Instead, we should cut short our 
philosophical activity in order to make room for the many other types of 
goods that life has to offer, including not only ethical activities but phys- 
ical pleasures and any other activities that are good in themselves. Even 
the least of goods should be included in one's life, and more important 
activities should be curtailed to make room for it. 

Obviously, this reading brings the most-choiceworthy passage into 
conflict with X.7-8, as I interpret those chapters. For I take Aristotle to 
be saying there that a decline in the level of contemplation is in itself a 
decline in the level of happiness; it cannot be compensated by any increase 
in the variety of other goods. And in any case such a reading cannot be 
reconciled with many statements found outside X.7-8 that equate Вар- 
piness with just one type of good, namely, virtuous activity. If that is 
what happiness is, then a greater variety of other types of goods cannot 
constitute an increase in happiness. 

We should also recognize that Aristotle explicitly rejects the policy of 
seeking greater variety. At the end of the discussion of pleasure in Book 
VII, he laments the fact that we are unable to enjoy just one activity, and 
characterizes our need for change as a defect that should be kept to a min- 
imum: 





The same thing is not always pleasant, because our nature is not simple; rather, 
something further is present, and so we are perishable. As a result, if one thing 
acts, this is contrary to the nature of the other, but when they are equally bal- 
anced, what is done seems neither painful nor pleasant. If the nature of some- 
thing should be simple, the same action will always be most pleasant. That is 
why the god always enjoys a single and simple pleasure. For there is activity 
not only of motion but also of motionlessness, and there is more pleasure in 
rest than in motion. Change in all things is sweet, according to the poet, be- 
cause of a certain baseness; for just as the person who changes easily is base, so 
too is the nature that needs change. For it is not simple or decent. (VIL14 
1154620-31) 


Human beings lack a simple nature—that is why we eventually perish 
and that is why we cannot go on enjoying the same activity without need- 
ing a change. When we satisfy one element in our nature, we feel plea- 
sure, but the presence of an opposing element within us eventually brings 
the pleasure to an end. And although this is an unavoidable feature of 
human nature, itis present in some more than others: the vicious are less 
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stable in their enjoyments, and more quickly tire of their present activi- 
ties. Obviously, the attitude Aristotle expresses in this passage is incon- 
sistent with one reading of the more-is-better principle: he cannot be say- 
ing, in 1.7, that we should seek variety by squeezing as many different 
types of intrinsic goods into our lives as we can. For in that case he would 
be telling us that however valuable an activity is, we should never go on 
enjoying it longer than we have to: such unnecessary prolongations 
would leave us with less time for less desirable kinds of goods. Whatever 
the more-is-better principle means, it cannot be saying that. On the con- 
trary, Aristotle believes that the more we devote ourselves to some single 
most enjoyable activity, the more godlike we become. 

Suppose we agree, then, that the more-is-better principle does not call 
for ever greater variety. An alternative suggestion would be this: Aristotle 
is saying that having a certain quantity of A and a certain quantity of Bis 
better than merely having that same quantity of A. In other words, if two 
lives have the same amount of every other good but one has some further 
intrinsic good (however small) in addition, then we should judge the 
fuller life to be happier. So read, the more-is-better principle does not call 
for the curtailment of superior goods in order to make room for greater 
variety. And in this way 17 can be brought into line with the thesis of 
X.7-8 that the more contemplation a life has the better a life it is, and 
with the thesis of VII. 14 that the more we seek variety the greater a defect 
we express. 

Even so, there is solid textual evidence against this reading. For Aris- 
totle equates happiness with virtuous activity and no other kind of good; 
and he holds that happiness cannot be improved upon by being combined 
with other goods. As a result, he must say that if two lives have the same 
amount of virtuous activity, then they are equally happy, even if one has 
some further intrinsic good that the other lacks.” 





э What if two lives have the same amount of contemplative activity, but one has more 
ethical activity han the other? For example, suppose A and B spend equal amounts of time 
оп philosophy. but then В dies and A switches to а political career. Nothing prevents А 
tote from saying that As life is more desirable, for it has as much perfect happiness as В 
and more secondary happiness. Similarly. he can say that if A needs les sleep than B, and 
therefore engages in more ethical activity than B, then A's life is happier, even if they con- 
template to an equal degree. In these cases, A more fully approximates the unmoved mover 
than B, for contemplation is not the only human activity that bears some resemblance to 
divine thought. They have equal amounts of the human good that is most similar to the 
divine good, but one has a higher degree of the next-best approximation. Aristotle holds 
that one cannot do better for oneself than to have as much perfect happiness as one is capable 
of and he holds that a limitless quantity of the highest good is something that cannot be 
improved upon. Bur this allows him to say that a limited quantity of this good can be im- 
proved upon by having that same limited quantity plos an approximation of that highest 
good. The good can be improved upon by having more of the same, or by having as much 
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I see no textual basis, therefore, for assigning the more-is-better prin- 
ciple a larger role than the one I have given it. Aristotle seeks to establish 
a hierarchy among ends, but he does not appeal to this principle to deter- 
mine how many goods should go at the top; rather, he uses it to make a 
conceptual point that is compatible with either the view that happiness is 
some one end or the view that it is a compound of diverse ends. Whether 
it is one or many, it is most choiceworthy in a special way, and the more- 
is-better principle is invoked to show that itis absurd to think otherwise. 
Гат not claiming, of course, that Aristotle rejects this principle—that is, 
that he takes it to be acceptable only as the consequence of a hypothesis 
(happiness is most choiceworthy in a mundane way) that turns out to be 
false. He agrees that however many goods are at the top of the hierarchy, 
more are better than fewer; and similarly itis better to have more of the 
resources needed for happiness than to have fewer. This aggregative prin- 
ciple tells us how to live, but only when it is conjoined with a theory that 
determines what is desirable for the sake of what. It is wildly implausible 
to suggest that for Aristotle living well is simply a matter of making a list 
of intrinsic goods (down to the most trivial) and then going after them. 
all, without establishing any order among them. What we should do, 
instead, is to understand the ultimate end, and pursue subordinate goods 
to the extent that they help us achieve that end as fully as possible. The 
more-is-better principle helps us clarify what is at issue in our search for 
the ultimate end. It explains why even the most choiceworthy candidate 
should be rejected if it is most choiceworthy in too weak a way; and (in 
X.2) it helps us see that pleasure is not the good. But once we recognize 
that happiness is virtuous activity, this principle diminishes in signifi- 
cance. It is better to have more of the goods that are in the top row than 
fewer, but this is trivial when we have learned that there is just one type 
of good in the top row. And once we sce how the various subordinate 
ends—friendship, honor, wealth, and so on—contribute to virtuous ac- 
tivity, it becomes obvious that it is better to have as many of these goods 
as possible. 


5.11. SELE-SUFFICIENCY AGAIN 


I turn now to the lines that immediately precede the most-choiceworthy 
passage: “The self-sufficient we posit as that which when taken by itself 
makes life choiceworthy and in need of nothing. Such we think happiness 





ofthe same together with an approximation. But it cannot be improved upon by the addi- 
tion of some good other than virtuous activity. 
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to be" (1.7 1097b14-16).* Ackrill takes this to show that happiness is in- 
clusive of all intrinsic goods. It makes life “in need of nothing” precisely 
because it is such a composite; once you have everything that is desirable. 
in itself, there is nothing missing from your life that is worth having, and 
so you are in need of nothing. But I will argue that Aristotle’s words аге 
‘open го a different interpretation: his definition of self-sufficiency, on my 
reading, allows for the possibility that happiness consists in just one type 
of good. Since that is the conception of happiness he then goes on to 
defend—happiness consists solely in virtuous activity—Ackrill’s reading 
of the self-sufficiency passage must be rejected. 

We should remember that Aristotle appeals to self-sufficiency when he 
returns to the topic of happiness in Book X. In X.6, he recapitulates some 
of the main points of Book I, and points out that “happiness is not in need 
of anything, but is self-sufficient” (11765-6). And this concept plays an 
important role in his defense of the philosophical life, for he argues that 
“the self-sufficiency that has been mentioned is greatest in the case of 
theoretical [activity]" (1177a27-8). This suggests chat there is a continuity 
in his treatment of this concept: the self-sufficiency of contemplation 
must have something to do with the way in which the self-sufficiency of 
happiness is defined in Book I. But Ackrill's interpretation does not ex- 
plain what this connection is. For in X.7 contemplation is said to be most 
self-sufficient because this activity is less dependent than any other on 
external equipment (1177230-b1). Of course, every human being needs 
certain goods simply in order to stay alive, and in this respect the philos- 
opher is no different from the politician or anyone else (1177228-9, 





% This definition of self-sufficiency is preceded by the following: a) Aristote defends the 
point that happiness is the most perfect end (1097434-b6); (b) he says that "the same thing 
appears to result from self-sufficiency: for the perfect good seems to be self-sufficient" 
(10976-8); and () he warns against a mistaken conception of self-sufficiency: "We mean 
by self-sufficient [what suffies| not for someone by himself, living a soltary hfe, but rather 
also for parens, children, a wife, and in general friends and citizens, since by nature human 
beings ate political. Bot some limit must be set to these; for if one stretches this out to 

cestors and descendants and friends of friends. ıt will go on indefinitely. Вы be 
vestigated later” (8-14). The point being made in (c) is that although happiness is a self- 
ficient good, it should not be inferred that а happy human being is someone who has no 

tions with others, or whose well-being is unaffected by theirs. This does not mean that 
piness must consist partly in friendship, or that their good is a component of mine; but 
it does mean that human beings cannot attain happiness in the absence of fiends and other 
close relations. The self-sufficient good is sufficient for me and others, rather than for me 
living alone, in the sense that he human life made most desirable by the self-sufficient good 
is one lived with those others. (The problem of extending the number of relations without 
limitis addressed in 1-11. Aristotle's claim is that after one диз, the happiness of the Ме one 
had is not affected by the fortunes of others. See 2.19.) But what is the point being made in 
(5) I take Aristotle о be saying that we can infer from the self-sufficiency of happiness that 
itis topmost in the hierarchy of ends. For further discussion, sce note 26 below, 
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1178b33-5). But if one enters the political realm, one will want to under- 
take major projects of great distinction, and in order to succeed, one will 
need large quantities of such external goods as friends, power, and wealth 
(X8 1178434-b3). By contrast, although the philosopher chooses to live 
with others (1178b5-7), and must attend to his physical needs (633-5), he 
does not require large quantities of external and physical goods (1178223 
5, 1179a1-13), and can even contemplate in the absence of others (X.7 
1177432-b1). He is the most self-sufficient person, and this point of su- 
periority reflects the fact that contemplation is the most self-sufficient 
good. But it is quite unclear what this argument has to do with self-suf- 
ficiency as Ackrill interprets it. For him, the self-sufficiency of a good is 
a matter of its being inclusive of all other intrinsic goods. And it is non- 
sense to say that contemplation includes all other goods, or that it is more 
inclusive than ethical activity. 

Let us return to our passage and take a closer look at Aristotle's words: 
“The self-sufficient we posit as that which when taken by itself makes life 
choiceworthy and in need of nothing. Such we think happiness to be" (1.7 
1097b14-16). Two questions should be asked: First, what is i for a life to 
be "choiceworthy and in need of nothing"? Second, what is it for happi- 
ness, taken by itself (monoumenon), to make (poiei) a life have this prop- 
erty? 

1 suggest that if a life is choiceworthy and in need of nothing, then it is 
not merely a desirable life, but a life so desirable that it lacks nothing that 
could make it more so. For example, if a person has no friends, and the 
addition of this good would improve his life, then his life lacks or needs 
something. This is precisely what Aristotle says about the virtuous per- 
son in his treatment of friendship: “whatever is choiceworthy for him, 
this must belong to him, or he will be in need of it” (IX.9 1170b17-18). 
A life that is in need of nothing would therefore be one that had every 
type of good that is desirable for the person living it. But we should not 





* le might be suggested that although the most self-sufficient good is the largest com- 
posite, contemplation is nonetheless the most self-sufficient among single goods, because 
when it is compared with each of the other single goods, i is the one that comes closest to 
making Ме choiceworthy and in need of nothing. In other words, a life that simply has 
contemplation (supported by the bare necessities of life) is more desirable chan a Ме that 
simply has ethical activity (supported by the bare necessities). Notice that, according to this 
suggestion, the composite of contemplation and ethical activity would have to be more self- 
sufficient than either good taken by itself. (The most inclusive good is most self-sufficient, 
and so the more inclusive of two goods в the more self-sufficient.) But Aristotle's treatment 
of self-sufficiency in X.7 makes it clear that the composite of contemplation and ethical 
activity is less self-sufficient than contemplation alone. To have the composite, one needs 
other people; but we can contemplate even when we are by ourselves. I think it unlikely that 
Aristotle has two tests for self-sufficiency—one applying to composites (he larger the bet- 
ter) the other applying to noncomposite (the less support they need, the better). 
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infer from this fact alone that happiness itself is inclusive of all goods, or 
of all intrinsic goods. For we must not run together (a) the question of 
what a happy life or person must have and (b) the question of what hap- 
рїпез is. The fact that the answer to (a) will refer to all the goods it is 
desirable for a person to have docs not commit Aristotle to giving an 
equally expansive answer to (b). 

So, a life is "choiceworthy and in need of nothing" if it is maximally 
desirable. But what does it mean to say that happiness, taken by itself, 
makes а life have this property? It would be a mistake to say that Aristotle 
is asking us to perform this thought experiment: 


Consider just those goods in which happiness consists, and imagine that a per- 
son is missing all other goods. What would be the effect ofthat absence? Would 
this person still have a life that is maximally desirable? If so, then whatever 
happiness consists in—whether it is simple or complex—is what makes his life 
‘maximally desirable. Just as the sugar in our coffee makes it sweet (for even in 
the absence of the cream it is just as sweet), so happiness is whatever makes our 
lives happy even when the other goods are absent. 


There is an obvious problem with this suggestion: if someone needs cer- 
tain resources in order to stay alive or to live well, then the absence of 
those means would have disastrous consequences. To take the most ob- 
vious case: we cannot live without food, drink, shelter, and so on; and а 
fortiori we cannot have a maximally desirable life if these goods are absent. 
So, whatever Aristotle means when he says that happiness, taken by itself, 
makes a life maximally desirable, he cannot mean that lives need no sup- 
port from other goods. 

What he must mean is that the choiceworthiness of the best life is solely 
a function of the choiceworthiness of its ultimate end. So, when a life is 
maximally desirable—when it is “choiceworthy and in need of noth- 
ing"—that is because it has attained the greatest possible amount of the 
highest possible ultimate end, which of course is happiness. Other goods 
that are needed by someone leading a maximally desirable life have an 
important causal role to play, since they sustain the ultimate end; and 
therefore their absence will indirectly diminish a life's desirability, or de- 
stroy life altogether. But the fact that they play that causal role does not. 
mean that the goodness of that life is a sum arrived at by adding the worth 
of these subordinate goods to the value of the ultimate end they promote, 
Only the topmost good in a hierarchy gives the best life the degree of. 
desirability that it has, and so when the fullest amount of happiness is 
attained, that supreme good by itself makes a life maximally desirable.” 





% The fact that happiness confers maximal desirability on a life is connected with the fact 
that it is the highest end in the hierarchy. Ifa life has any good B other than the one, A, in 
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Now, if this way of reading the self-sufficiency passage is correct, then 
Aristotle's definition of this concept certainly allows him to say that hap- 
piness is inclusive of all intrinsic goods. That is, he could say that al- 
though a maximally desirable life must contain contemplation, and vir- 
tuous activity in general, these goods do not by themselves account for 
that life's maximal desirability. A life that contained just these goods 
would be less desirable than one that contained chem and even the least of 
other goods. But, although inclusivism is compatible with his definition 
of self-sufficiency, that definition does not by itself commit him to inclu- 
sivism. He can say that happiness consists in just one type of good—vir- 
tuous activity—if he believes that this alone confers maximal desirability 
ona life. And, according to my interpretation, this is precisely what he is 
saying. Happiness consists in this good alone, and so virtuous activity 
‘cannot be improved upon by being combined with other goods. Ackrill's 
interpretation of self-sufficiency simply assumes that when a life is max- 
imally desirable, every intrinsic good, however small, is partly responsi- 
ble for that fact. But nothing in the self-sufficiency passage itself supports 
such an assumption. 

If my interpretation of Book I is correct—if happiness consists in vir- 
tuous activity alone—then Ackrill's reading of the self-sufficiency passage 
cannot be correct. And in any case, his understanding of self-sufficiency 
already has a drawback, in that it gives no explanation of why Aristotle 
connects the self-sufficiency of contemplation with the concept of self- 
sufficiency defined in 1.7. If self-sufficiency is a matter of containing all 
the intrinsic goods, then contemplation cannot be self-sufficient, let alone 
most self-sufficient. Having rejected Ackril's interpretation, let us try to 
see how self-sufficiency in 1.7 and X.7-8 are related. 

Self-sufficiency is an appropriate form of independence from other 
things. A self-sufficient political community, for example, is not depen- 
dent for its well-being on other such communities; and this is as it should 
be.” Similarly, a mark of the great value of happiness is its self-suffi- 
ciency, and this too is a certain kind of independence. Aristotle's defini- 
tion of self-sufficiency brings out that independence in two different 
ways: by itself it makes life desirable and in need of nothing. First, it does 
not need to join forces with other goods to produce this effect; it does 





‘which happiness consists, then that further good в desirable forthe sake of happiness; there- 
fore the aggregate of B and the maximal amount of A is not more desirable than the maxi 
mal amount of A by itself. This is why Aristotle says (10976-8) that the position of hap- 
piness in the hierarchy follows from its self-sufficiency. (See note 24 above.) Happiness 
“taken by itself makes life choiceworthy and in need of nothing” by being the ultimate end 
for which all other goods are pursued. 1 "makes" life maximally desirable not by supplying. 
the material resources ofa good life, but by providing it wich its highest end 
7 See Pol. 1.2 1252627-30, 1V.4 12948-10, VILA 132652-3. 
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this ай by itself. Second, the effect it has on lives is to make them in need 
of nothing. Now, when we asked how the phrase “choiceworthy and in 
need of nothing” is to be understood, we found that the second compo- 
nent intensifies the first: happiness makes life maximally choiceworthy. 
And this way of reading the self-sufficiency passage is supported by the 
most-choiceworthy passage that immediately follows it. Clearly, Aris- 
totle thinks it insufficient to say of happiness merely that it makes life 
choiceworthy; rather it makes life most choiceworthy, that is, in need of 
nothing. 

But in light of what Aristotle says in X.6-8, it emerges that “in need of 
nothing” is being put to a further use. A good can make someone in need 
of nothing by giving him a certain kind of independence from other 
goods: the philosopher needs no tools or equipment to engage in an act 
of contemplation, and he can even contemplate in the absence of other 
people. Of course, Aristotle is under no illusion that the philosopher can 
do without food, health, and other resources. His point is that if we ab- 
stract from these common necessities, and ask which virtuous activity 
creates the least dependence on further equipment, the superiority of con- 
templation will be apparent. Happiness is a self-sufficient good because 
once you have it you need nothing further, and one way in which a good 
can leave you with further needs is by requiring additional resources be- 
yond the ones that are necessary for life itself. Just as 1.7 does not take the 
self-sufficiency of happiness to mean that it can exist in complete isolation 
from other goods, so X.7-8 treats the self-sufficiency of contemplation 
as a fact that is compatible with the need for biological resources. The 
most self-sufficient good is the one that creates the least need for addi- 
tional equipment. 





* What Aristotle says about self-sufficiency in X.7-8 is a new development, (or which 
his definition in 1.7 has not adequately prepared us. Or, to put the same point more chari- 
tably, he has only given a partial explanation of the concept in 1.7, and fills in the picture 
later. 1 am not denying that what he says about self-sufficiency in Х 7-8 is to some extent a 
surprise. Even so, my interpretation allows us to sce his late development as consistent 
with his earlier definition. We can see why he thinks that he is talking about a single concept. 
The situation would be quite different if we took the self-sufficiency of happiness to be a 
matter of из inclusiveness. Notice that if Aristotle's prefatory comments about self-aufi- 
ciency in 17 (1097b8-11) are misconstrued. then his treatments of this concept in 1.7 and 
X7 are inconsistent. He says: "We mean by self-sufficient [what suffices] not for someone. 
by himself, living a solitary life, but rather also for parents, children, a wife, and in genet 

friends and citizens, since by nature human beings are political.” This should not be tak 

to mean that self-sufficiency has nothing to do with how much one needs other people. For 
‘Aristotle does want to say that a person who needs more friends (and more external equip 
ment in general) is less self-sufficient than someone who needs fewer friends (and fewer 
other goods); and god, of course, is the most self-sufficient being. What he is warning 
against is the false assumption that if we possess the good that is self-sufficient (that is, 
happiness), then we will have no need of others, and will ead a solitary life. This is the 
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We should bear in mind, of course, that Aristotle is not advocating a 
life in which we have no friends. The fact that we can contemplate even 
in their absence is not meant to support a proposal that we do so. His 
point is that a philosopher is less vulnerable than a politician to misfor- 
tune, and has more to salvage even if misfortune should strike. The fact 
that an act of contemplation requires no tools does not mean that happi- 
ness needs no further equipment, for happiness does not consist in a sin- 
gle act of contemplation; to live well, we must regularly engage in phil- 
‘osophical activity over a long period of time, and in order to do so we 
must be properly equipped with a certain level of wealth, friends, and so 
оп. But since contemplative acts do not intrinsically involve wealth or 
power or friends, the level of equipment needed over the long run for the 
philosophical life is lower than the level required for the political life.” 

When we look at self-sufficiency in the way I suggest, we can connect 
Aristotle's brief explanation of this concept in 1.7 with the way in which 
he defends the philosophical life. A good can be self-sufficient without 
being an all-inclusive composite, so contemplation is not automatically 
disqualified. A self-sufficient good is one that makes a life maximally de- 
sirable (as 1.7 says) and creates a minimal degree of dependency on exter- 
nal equipment (as X.7 adds). And Aristotle thinks contemplation meets 
both of these conditions. 


5.12. Two KINDS oF INTRINSIC GOODNESS 


This completes my attempt to offer an alternative to Ackrill's reading of 
the most-choiceworthy and self-sufficiency passages. 1 would now like to. 
raise an obvious question about what his interpretation amounts to: if 
happiness consists in all the intrinsic goods, then precisely which goods 
are these? Ackrill himself provides no answer, nor do those who have 
accepted his reading. Of course, they hold that the main constituents are 
ethical and philosophical activities. And it is also clear that for Aristotle 
honor, pleasure, and friendship are desirable in themselves. But is this a 
complete list? How are we to tell whether a certain activity is something 
that Aristotle would take to be choiceworthy in itself? For example, does 
he think that writing poetry is desirable in itself? What about playing a 





‘mistake made by the antifriend faction mentioned in IX.9 (116994-8). If there were some- 
one who could achieve the good without friends (or other external equipment), then that 
person would be mote self-sufficient than the rest of us. But it does not follow that we 
should try to achieve the good without friends. (Similarly if someone could achieve the 
good without having to est or drink, that person would be more self-sufficient than normal 
human beings. This implies that the smaller one's physical neds the better, but it would be 
crazy to infer that we should eat and drink less than we need to.) 

7 This paragraph summarizes ideas presented more fully in 3.6. 
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musical instrument, or singing in a dramatic chorus, or riding horses, or 
hunting? How does he think these questions are to be answered? (He can- 
not reply that these goods are too small to be included within happiness, 
for inclusivism takes the most-choiceworthy passage to mean that even 
the least of goods is to be included. And in any case, it would be fallacious 
to reason that since happiness is of great value, each of its parts must also 
be of great value.) If Aristotle's readers are given no help in this area, then 
they will have no way of telling whether they have all the intrinsic goods, 
То а certain extent, they won't know how they should lead their lives. 

1 will try to show that Aristotle has a broader and a narrower way of 
talking about intrinsic goods. In the broader sense, any craft activity— 
writing poetry, playing the lyre, baking cakes, building houses—is desir- 
able in itself. And inclusivism is forced to the conclusion that happiness 
consists in all these goods, no less than in moral and philosophical activ- 
ity. As a result, inclusivism commits Aristotle to a crazy doctrine: it 
would be madness to lead one’s life by trying to engage in as many craft 
activities as possible. 

Let us begin by recalling a point that Aristotle makes in 1.5: wealth is 
distinguished from such goods as pleasure, honor, and virtue because 
they are loved for themselves, whereas it is not (10965-9). Similarly, he 
says in 1.7 that honor, pleasure, and virtue are chosen both for themselves 
and for the sake of something else; the former property is what distin- 
guishes them from wealth and other instruments (1097225-b). But, sur- 
prisingly, in VIL4 wealth is said to be choiceworthy in itself. There Ar- 
istotle distinguishes between two types of goods that produce pleasure— 
those that are necessary and those that are choiceworthy in themselves— 
and in the latter category he places victory, honor, and wealth (1147b23- 
31). He repeats the point a page later: wealth, profit, victory, and honor 
are by nature choiceworthy in themselves (1148225-6, with b3). And in 
the Rhetoric he presents a list of goods, among which we find the follow- 
ing: “Justice, courage, temperance . . . and other such states; for they are 
virtues of the soul. Health, beauty, and such things; for they are virtues 
of the body, and are productive of many things. . . . Wealth; for it is a 
virtue of possession and productive of many things. A friend, and friend- 
ship; for a friend is both choiceworthy in himself and productive of many 
things . . ." (1.6 1362b12-20). This suggests that wealth is choiceworthy 
in itself; for Aristotle says that there is a reason for taking it to be good 
apart from the fact that it is useful ("productive of many things"): it is the 
virtue of possession. I take this to mean that to be wealthy is to be good 
at safeguarding one's assets. And Aristotle holds that any excellence is 
both choiceworthy in itself and productive of good results (NE VI.12 
1144a1-3). The point, then, is that we sce something good about the abil- 
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ity to manage sizable possessions, apart from the great usefulness such а 
skill has. 

But how can Aristotle say that wealth is choiceworthy in itself if he 
holds in NE 1.7 that we desire it only for the sake of something else? I 
suggest that two different but compatible claims are being made: (а) In. 
1.7, his point is that we would not choose wealth—that is, we would пог 
pursue this end—unless we thought that being wealthy would bring us 
further goods. If wealth were somehow deprived of its usefulness and 
brought us no further good, we would not have sufficient reason to 
choose it. (b) But this does not mean that when we choose it, our only 
reason for doing so is its usefulness. It has a goodness apart from its use- 
fulness as a means: there is more to be said in favor of having wealth than 
its role in bringing us other goods. But that intrinsic goodness would not. 
by itself be enough to make us seck wealth were nothing further to come 
of it 

Another example may help to bring out the distinction more clearly. 
The process of baking a cake may be thought by some to be desirable in 
itself, apart from its usefulness as a way of bringing a cake into existence. 
Baking exerciscs certain skills, and is in itself a pleasant activity. But 
someone who has this attitude is by no means committed to saying that 
baking a cake is something that would be worth doing even if it never 
gave rise to any results—that is, even if it never produced a cake. There is 
something good about the activity, considered by itself, and so when we 
choose to engage in it, we do so both for its results and for itself. Still, we 
could also say that baking cakes is not an activity that is worth choosing. 
just for itself, apart from its results. Our choice depends on the expected 
results, even though, when we make that choice in expectation of those. 
results, the intrinsic value of the activity too may be taken into account, 

So, we need not conclude that Aristotle is contradicting himself in the 
various things he says about wealth. He could mean that no one would 
seck it if it had no use, but that when it is sought, its use is not the only 
reason for thinking it good. Its instrumental role is a necessary condition 
of its being worth choosing, and so its intrinsic goodness does not suffice 
to make it worth choosing for itself. 

But once it is recognized that, according to Aristotle, wealth is (in one 
way) good in itself, then many other items must be put in this same cat- 
срогу. Consider any craft activity: in producing a building, or a poem, or 
a pair of shoes, one skillfully exercises one’s reason, and there is some- 


эо Note too that in Plato's Gorgias wealth is not put in the same category as such neutral 
items as sitting. walking, running. sailing. sticks, and stones. See 467e4-46842. The later 
ate nether good nor bad; but wealth—like health and wisdom—is counted as a good. 
passage (4676-4688) does not say that wealth is good in itf фе same time it suggest 
that this good cannot be treated unequivocally as a mere means 
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thing good about doing this apart from the fact that it brings into exis- 
tence a valuable product. As the example of baking illustrates, the intrin- 
sic goodness of any craft activity is not sufficient by itself to make such 
activity worth undertaking, apart from the results; yet such uses of reason 
are good not just because of what they produce but also because they аге 
skillful uses of reason. It should be noticed that in NE 1.6 Aristotle speaks 
of looking (horan) as an activity that is good in itself (1096b16-19); and he 
elaborates on this point in the opening lines of the Metaphysics: "All men 
by nature want to know," as is shown by our delight in sensing—espe- 
cially in sight—apart from any use this has (1.1 980321-7). Aristotle then 
discusses cognitive faculties that are superior to perception, and credits 
craftsmen with having achieved a low-level form of wisdom: though they 
may accomplish no more than those who have experience, they have an 
understanding of causes, which they can convey to others (981a12-b10), 
Since perception has an intrinsic goodness, apart from its use, simply be- 
cause it makes us acquainted (gnorizein) with things and “reveals many 
differences" (98026-7), the exercise of the crafts must have an even 
higher degree of intrinsic goodness. Of course, this does not mean that 
anyone would be right to engage in craft activity even if it brought forth 
no results. It means only that the results are not the only thing that makes 
such activity worth choosing. 

What about the ends at which craftsmen aim—such products as houses, 
bridles, and poems? Are they too choiceworthy in themselves, broadly 
speaking? Aristotle must say that they are, because he accepts two prin- 
ciples: (a) a craftsman’s activity is a lesser good than the object at which 
it is directed (NE 1.1 10945-6); (b) whatever is choiceworthy in itself is 
a greater good than whatever is not (Rhet. 1.7 136421-2). Notice too that 
in the EE he says, “Among all goods, those are ends that are choicewor- 
thy for their own sake" (VIIL.3 1248b18-19). Since cach craft aims at an 
end, and ends are (broadly speaking) choiceworthy in themselves, it fol- 
lows that houses, bridles, poems, and so on are desirable for their own 
sake. Of course, none of these products are worth choosing regardless of 
whether they bring us further goods: no one would choose to have a 
provided no shelter or warmth. But Aristotle thinks there is 
1g worthwhile about the products of crafts beyond the fact that 
they bring us further goods: they have an internal order that we rightly 
find attractive, and although this good feature is connected with their 
ability to produce good results, it is nonetheless an additional feature. For 
example, the tragedy produced by a skilled author will be made of beau- 
tifully arranged parts (Poetics 7, especially 1450b34-7), and this internal 
order is one of the features that makes it a good play; its goodness docs 
not consist simply in its effect on the audience (the recognition of truths, 
the release of certain emotions). And Aristotle makes the same point 
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about the well-made objects produced by other skilled craftsmen: they 
too exhibit a proper blend of elements, so that nothing can be added or 
taken away without destroying their excellent condition (NE 11.6 1106b9— 
14). We should also note that the virtues of the body—health, beauty, 
strength, and so on—are good in themselves (Rhet. 1.6 1362b14-15, 1.7 
1364а1, 4-5), and their goodness is said to be dependent on the fact that 
they are states of balance (Physics VII.3 2463-8, EE L8 1218a21-4). Life 
too is good in itself (Rhet. 1.6 1362626-7, NE IX.9 1170a19-20), since it 
is a kind of balance of physical conditions (see, for example, De An. Ш.13 
43513-16, De Juv. 4 4696-20). As Aristotle says, "it is the nature of the 
good to be determinate” (NE IX.9 1170a20-21: hörismenon). 

Speaking broadly, then, a great many things are choiceworthy in them- 
selves; that is, there is something good in them in addition to the fact that 
they promote further goods, and this internal goodness provides one rea- 
son for choosing them. When we choose a shield ог a bridle or a house, 
ме do so partly because of the further goods these objects bring us, but 
our belief that these objects are good is also based on our perception of a 
certain proportion in the relation between their parts. In this weak sense, 
they—like the reasoning activities that produced them—are good in 
themselves. 

ОҒ course, по опе would take Aristotle to be saying that happiness 
consists in having all of these intrinsic goods, or in as many as we can 
acquire. It would be crazy to try to master every trade—to become а 
builder, a bridlemaker, a cook, a tragedian—and to acquire every type of 
well-crafted product—axes, lyres, ships, and so on. So, those who defend 
Ackrill's reading of Book I must say that happiness consists in all intrinsic 
goods narrowly speaking. Something is choiceworthy in itself, narrowly 
speaking, if we would rightly choose it whether it leads to further results 
or not. And of course, we would not choose to engage in craft activity if 
nothing resulted from it. No one would try to bake a cake if he thought 
по cake would ever result, and similarly, however good an ax may be, по 
опе would make or buy it merely in order to have a well-crafted ax. 

But it would be arbitrary for inclusivists to restrict happiness to intrin- 
sic goods in this narrow sense. For what reason can they give for not 
engaging in as many different types of craft activity as possible? They 
must acknowledge that there is, according to Aristotle, something good 
about such activity apart from its results: it is excellent activity of the 
reasoning part of the soul. Seeing is desirable in itself because it is a low- 
level form of knowledge, and since craft activity is a higher form of cog- 
nition, it is, in itself, even more choiceworthy. Inclusivists tell us that 
happiness consists in having as many different types of intrinsic goods as 
ме can, no matter how small those goods may be. So why not pursue as 
many craft activities as possible? Can they answer, “because these activi- 
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ties would not be choiceworthy if they produced no results"? Obviously 
not. It would be crazy to decide not to undertake a project simply on the 
grounds that it would not be worth doing ifit led to nothing further. And 
in fact craft activities do normally lead to very good results. Since there 
is something to be said for these activities apart from their consequences, 
and even more to be said when these consequences are taken into account, 
the inclusivist can give no good reason why we should not become build- 
ers, bakers, bridlemakers, and so on." 

What Aristotle ought to be able to say is this: If one is already engaged 
in moral ог intellectual activity on a regular basis, then there is no good 
reason for setting these activities aside and pursuing craft activity instead. 
For moral and intellectual activities are more desirable than craft activity, 
and it is a mistake to substitute a lesser good for a greater. True, any craft 
activity has something to be said for it, since it is an excellent activity of 
the rational soul. But it is a less desirable way of expressing one’s reason 
than political or philosophical activity. 

This, however, is not a argument that inclusivism can attribute to Ar- 
istotle, It takes him to be saying that happiness includes all the intrinsic 
goods, or all compossible intrinsic goods, no matter how small. And if 
this is what he believes, then he cannot exclude craft activity from hap- 
piness because it is not desirable enough. 





5.13. Aut THE INTRINSIC GOODS 


1 have stressed above the importance of distinguishing two different 
claims that might be attributed to Aristotle: 


(a) Happiness consists in all the intrinsic goods. 
(b) A happy person possesses all the intrinsic goods. 


Though I have tried to show why (a) should be rejected, it might none- 
theless be suggested that Aristotle is in deep trouble because he accepts 
(b). For we have just seen that, broadly speaking, there are a great many 
intrinsic goods, and it would be insane to insist that a flourishing life must 
possess them all, or as many as possible. It might be suggested, on Aris- 
totle's behalf, that a happy life must possess all the intrinsic goods nar- 
rowly speaking. That is a more manageable task. But we have seen in the 


? By a different route, Irwin raises a similar problem in "Disunity in the Aristotelian 
Virves,” He asks whether Aristotle can demand practical wisdom of the good person with- 
out going further and demanding vast amounts of empirical information. That information 
‘would be available only to someone who had mastered many different crafts, and so the 
1004 person would have to become a jack-of-sll-trades. See my "Comments on ‘Disunity 
in the Aristotelian Virtus!" for one way in which Aristotle may be able to escape this 
сыну. 
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preceding section that this appears to be an ad hoc maneuver: if baking 
exercises reasoning skills and is therefore good in itself, why should we 
avoid it merely because it is worth pursuing only on condition that it leads 
to something else? 

A different way of rescuing Aristotle would be this: He can say that a 
happy person has all the intrinsic goods, so long as he is careful to indi- 
viduate goods in a broad enough way. For example, he might count all 
tools as constituting a single type of good; and similarly he could say that 
all recreational activities form a single kind. In requiring that a happy 
person have all the goods, he need only mean that we must have at least 
‘one good from each type (properly individuated). So we must have some 
tools (such as slaves) but not every subtype (axes, mining equipment, 
угез); and we must engage in recreational activity of some form, but not 
of every form. If goods are individuated in some such way, then a happy 
life will not be a mad pursuit of activities and possessions." 

‘One obvious problem with this suggestion is that it has no basis in the 
text. Aristotle is simply not concerned with the question of how to indi- 
viduate goods. A further problem is that the project of individuating 
goods scems hopelessly arbitrary: how are we to determine whether 
‘goods constitute a single type or merely a subtype? For example, do ex- 
cellent practical thinking and excellent theoretical thinking form a single 
type, so that if we engage in the former activity, there is no point in un- 
dertaking the latter too? Aristotle would of course reject that suggestion, 
but he would be in a weak position if he merely said that theoretical activ- 
ity is a different type of reasoning from practical reasoning, and so we 
must engage in both. The reasoning of a craftsman is different from that 
of a politician, and the reasoning of one type of craftsman is different 
from that of another. To think that we can save Aristotle by making dis- 
criminations among types of goods is a delusion.» 


з This corresponds to а suggestion made by Irwin, "Permanent Happiness: Aristotle and 
Solon.” р. 99: “Aristotle probably believes that the complete good is composed of a suffi 
cient number of tokens of some determinate types of each of the determinable types of 
good. . . . It may not matter which determinate type of activity I prefer, as long as I include 
the right number of tokens of the right determinable types." 

 Similarly, Irwin says, ibid.: "These distinctions certainly raise difficulties of applica- 
tion. How are we to choose the right level of generality to identify the appropriate deter- 
minable types?” But he goes on to say that Aristotle cannot avoid such questions. "He must 
face them in any case once he defines happiness as a realization of human capacities in a 
complete lie. If we count capacities perversely, the fulfillment of my capacities will be too 
difficult (f they are too specific) or too easy (if they are too generic)" | disagree, since 1 
think chat Aristotle does not define happiness as а realization of alf human capacities. It 
the realization of our capacity to engage in reasoning in accordance with perfect virtue. 
like Irwin, I took Aristotle to equate happiness with the realization of all human capacities, 
1 would conclude that his conception of happiness is hopelessly fawed. In the absence of 
theory of human well-being, I do not sec how we could find the one right way to individuate 
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What I suggest is that we make a distinction between these two claims: 


(b) A happy person possesses all the intrinsic goods. 
(©) A happy person possesses all the intrinsic goods he needs. 


Ie is (c) rather than (b) that we should attribute to Aristotle, Or, to put 
the point more generally, we should take him to be saying: 


(d) А happy person possesses all the goods he needs. 


Obviously, this will save him from the problem we have been discussing. 
He can say that certain goods (such as axes and baking) are simply not 
needed for a happy life, and he can back this up by appealing to his con- 
ception of what happiness is. The good consists in perfect virtuous activ- 
ity practiced over the course of a lifetime, and human beings need other 
goods (tools, recreation, and so on) to the extent that these subordinate 
ends provide the resources for a happy life. We do not need to become 
bakers, because such activity would only take time away from the pur- 
suits that constitute human well-being. We need not show that baking is 
an activity of the same type as ethical or philosophical activity in order to 
conclude that once we have the latter we can omit the former, 

So, if we attribute (c) and (8) to Aristotle, rather than (b), we enable 
him to avoid an intractable problem. And in any case, once the distinction 
between these statements is made, it seems crazy to take him to accept (b) 
rather than its alternatives. Why would he reject (с) and insist on some- 
thing stronger, namely, (b)? What sense would it make to say that а happy 
person should have all the goods, and not just the ones he needs? If we 
must have the additional goods in order to be happy, then why are they 
classified as goods we do not need? 

1 suggest that the only position that we can sensibly attribute to Aris- 
totle is the one presented in (c) and (d). Now, against this suggestion, it 
might be argued that our hands are tied, since the text clearly indicates 
that itis (b), rather than (c) and (d), that Aristotle accepts. But what pas- 
sage would force us to this conclusion? It might be thought that we can 
find such a text at the beginning of IX.9, where Aristotle raises the ques- 
tion whether a happy person needs friends, and considers the following 
argument for a negative reply: “They say that those who are blessed and 
self-sufficient have no need of friends. For the goods belong to them; so, 
being self-sufficient, they need nothing further. But а friend, being an- 
other self, provides the things one cannot get on one’s own. Hence the 
saying: ‘when the god gives well, why does one need friends?" " (1169b4- 
8). He immediately responds: “But it seems absurd to distribute all the 











human capacities. But Irwin is more sanguine: “farther inquiry is needed to see if Aristotle 
can satisfy us on these questions" (p. 100). 
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goods to the happy person and not to give him friends, who seem to be 
the greatest of external goods" (68-10). And this makes it look as though 
Aristotle himself wants "to distribute all the goods to the happy person." 
He does not say merely that flourishing individuals have all the goods 
they need, but, more strongly, that we should "distribute all the goods" 
to chem, including friends. 

But surely the context allows us to say that Aristotle is speaking ellip- 
tically here; he means to say, in other words, that we should not absurdly 
distribute to the happy person all the goods he needs, and yet fail to give 
him friends. For the opening sentence (1169b3-4) of this chapter raises 
the question whether the happy person needs friends, and Aristotle's pos- 
itive reply throughout the rest of the chapter is an attempt to show that 
since happiness consists in virtuous activity, a happy person does need 
friends. His argument does not take the form: “To be happy one must 
have all the intrinsic goods. Friends are intrinsic goods. So, to be happy 
опе must have friends.” Rather, his several arguments point to the various 
reasons why an ethically virtuous person needs to observe or join to- 
gether with like-minded companions. So the context clearly allows us to 
take his principal assumption to be (c) or (d), rather than (b). 

Our conclusion is one that is simply stated in the self-sufficiency pas- 
sage: happiness is a good so desirable that, when one has it, one leads a 
life that is choiceworthy and in need of nothing (1.7 1097614-15). A per- 
fectly happy person, therefore, will have all the goods he needs—not all. 
the goods there are. And what a person needs is determined by a theory 
of what happiness consists in: perfect happiness consists in contempla- 
tion, moral activity being a close approximation to this, and our further 
needs are for the resources that support these pursuits. Aristotle docs not 
construct a theory of happiness by making a list of all intrinsic goods and 
‘equating the good with that messy aggregate. Such a project would re- 
quire a principle of individuation (how fine should our distinctions 
among goods be?) and would have to be supplemented by some ordering 
among goods (which are most worthwhile?) Instead, he notices (in 1.1) 
that goods are hierarchically ordered, and asks (in 1.2) what is located at 
the top of that hierarchy. Once he determines what happiness is, he has 
answered his question about which goods are most worthwhile, and has. 
bypassed the problem of individuation 


H See 1169613-16, 1169622-8, 11702. 1170817-18. 

® Note too Aristotle's remark in VIIL10: "Ове is not а king if one is not self-sufficient 
and does not excel in all the goods. Such a person is in need of nothing farther; therefore he 
‘would not look for benefits for himself, but rather for those who are ruled" (11603-6). 
"The context supports taking “all the goods” to mean “all the goods he needs.” In ТУЗ, 
Aristotle says that since the magnanimous person is self-sufficient, he has fine and unpro- 
ductive possessions, rather than productive and advantageous ones (112521 1-12). 
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5.14. SAVING THE APPEARANCES 


1 said in 3.3 that Aristotle's moral philosophy will be misunderstood if 
we bring to it a certain preconception of intrinsic value. An intrinsic 
good, according to this preconception, is something that must receive 
more weight in decision making than merely instrumental values. But, if 
my reading of the NE is correct, Aristotle uses this notion in a different 
way. He is looking for a good that occupies the topmost position in the 
hierarchy of ends, and any such good must pass a certain test: it must be 
something that is desired for itself (1.2 1094219). That is, it must be some- 
thing we would choose and pursue whether or not it helps bring about 
further goods (1.6 1096b18-19, 1.7 1097b2-5). This test by itself elimi- 
nates wealth and the equipment (buildings, tools, instruments) produced 
by the crafts; but it does not eliminate such ends as honor, pleasure, and 
virtue, for we would want them even if they did not result in anything 
further. Even so, Aristotle claims, we do not take these to be the most 
perfect ends: they are desirable for the sake of further goods, and it is 
among those further goods that we must look to find the most perfect 
end. And once we find that most perfect end, we have a way of telling 
how much we need the lesser goods. The nonperfect and less perfect ends 
are seen to be the resources we need for achieving the best possible life. 
Whether these resources are good in themselves or not, we should try to 
have as many of them as we need in order to achieve the ultimate end; 
larger quantities are superfluous at best, impediments at worst. 

Thave also tried to show that Aristotle has a second way of thinking 
about intrinsic goods: he counts anything that is balanced and harmoni- 
ous as being good in itself, and this leads to the conclusion that any virtue, 
however lowly, or any product of skill, is desirable in itself, But this 
broad conception of intrinsic goods plays no important role in his ethical 
theory. The crucial question for him is whether a good would be desirable 
even if it led to nothing else; and most of the goods that are desirable in 
themselves, broadly speaking, fail this test. 

However, a problem for my interpretation may still be raised. 1 have 
said that the degree to which a subordinate intrinsic good should be pur- 
sued is the degree to which it promotes the ultimate end. But, it may be 
objected, this commits Aristotle to saying that if some subordinate good 
were to make no contribution whatsoever to happiness, then we should 
not choose or pursue it. How can that be if, by hypothesis, the subordi- 
nate good in question is choiceworthy in itself? For example, when Ar- 
istotle says that we choose honor, pleasure, and virtue for themselves, he 
means that we would choose them whether they lead to anything else or 
not. And presumably he approves of this attitude. But on my reading, he 
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must say that we would be wrong to choose them if they did nothing to 
promote virtuous activity.” 

In order to reply to this objection, I must say more about the way Ar- 
istotle defends his conception of happiness. He begins by taking it for 
granted that many different types of things are good: “every craft and 
inquiry, and similarly every action and choice, seems to aim at some 
good" (1.1 1094a1-2). We soon see that some of these goods are subor- 
dinate to others, and we are launched upon a search for something—the 
good—for the sake of which all of these lesser ends are pursued. Now, 
this puts an important constraint on any successful candidate for the 
good: it must be something that is promoted, in some way or other, by 
all the other human activities that we initially assumed to be good. And 
Aristotle is eager to show that his own candidate for happiness—activity 
of the soul in accordance with perfect virtue—passes this test. For after 
he arrives at this conception of happiness by means of the function argu- 
ment, he seeks to confirm it in part by pointing out that other goods do 
provide the resources we need for engaging in ethical activity. Such goods 
as wealth, power, friends, beauty, and good birth all contribute in some 
way to virtuous activity (1.8 1099331-b6); and although he claims in X.7- 
8 that we need some of these resources to a lesser degree if we lead a 
philosophical life, he continues to believe that the subordinate goods have 
some role to play in sustaining theoretical activity. The philosopher lives 
with others and exercises the ethical virtues, and so he needs the moderate 
resources that will sustain such a life. So, either of the two ultimate 
ends practical or theoretical—provides us with a way of organizing the 
goods that we initially took for granted when we started our investigation 
of happiness. If these ends failed to meet this condition, then we would 
have strong reason to doubt that we had really discovered what happiness 
is. For how can something be the good if its acceptance as our ultimate 
end requires us to deny the goodness of many things that are widely as- 
sumed to be desirable? In our search for happiness, as in any other inves- 
tigation, we must start with what appears to be the case, and preserve as 
many of the common opinions (endoxa) as we can (VII.1 1145b2-7). 

With this in mind, let us return to the objection expressed above. On 
my reading, a subordinate end should be pursued only to the extent that 
it promotes happiness, even if that subordinate end is desirable in itself. 
But, the objection runs, this means that if that intrinsic good contributed 
nothing to happiness, then it would not be worth pursuing. And this is 
incompatible with calling it a good that is desirable in itself. 


ж Lam grateful to Jennifer Whiting for raising this problem. 
” For further discussion of Aristotle's philosophical procedure, see Barnes, “Aristotle and 
the Methods of Ethics,” pp. 498-502; Irwin, "Aristode's Methods of Ethics.” 
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But as we have just seen, Aristotle's methodology ensures that nearly 
all the goods we initially assume to be desirable in themselves will have 
some role to play in a happy life. They must either be happiness itself or 
be desirable for the sake of happiness; and if a small number of them fit 
nowhere in this hierarchical scheme, then we must conclude that they 
only appeared to be good, but were not really so. And so we cannot say, 
of the whole group of goods that turn out to be subordinate to happiness, 
that we would be wrong to pursue them if they did not contribute to the 
good we take to be the ultimate end. For if they did not contribute to that 
good, it would not be the ultimate end. On the other hand, there is noth- 
ing wrong with saying, of certain goods that we initially assumed to be 
desirable in themselves, that we would be wrong to pursue them if they 
made no contribution to the good we take to be the ultimate end. For if 
they were to make no such contribution, they would not be goods. When 
we classify something as choiceworthy in itself, prior to an investigation 
of happiness, we are not thereby assured that our assumption can be vin- 
dicated; we can be sure, however, that a great many of these initial ap- 
pearances will prove correct. For theory proceeds by vindicating as many 
of these appearances as possible. 

Of course, if one has not been trained in the proper way, one may come 
to ethical theory with too small a stock of justifiable assumptions (1.4 
1095b4-6). One might wrongly take pleasure in certain activities, and 
reject Aristotle's conception of the ultimate end because one's pleasures 
are allowed no place, ог too small a place, in any life organized around 
virtuous activity. Aristotle does not think he can bring everyone to accept 
his conception of happiness, but he does not propose universal effective- 
ness as a proper aim for ethical theory. So long as his audience has a suf- 
ficient stock of true assumptions about which things are good, he believes 
that he can present arguments in favor of organizing those goods into a 
certain pattern. In order to recognize that pattern, we must distinguish 
between goods we desire for themselves and those we do not; for the 
highest good must be drawn from the first of these categories. And once 
we find what we are looking for, and assure ourselves that this ultimate 
end allows us to vindicate most, if not all, of our original assumptions, 
then we pursue subordinate goods to the extent that they contribute to 
happiness. There is no reason to assume a priori that intrinsic goods must 
play а more important role in Aristotle's theory than this. 


CHAPTER SIX 





Function, Virtue, and Mean 


6.1. LOOKING FOR PECULIARITY 


In this chapter I discuss the “function argument" of 1.7 and its connection. 
with the rest of the NE. In this passage Aristotle suggests that the human 
good consists in fulfilling our special function (ergon)," and equates this 
with "activity of soul in accordance with virtue, and if there are more 
than one virtue, in accordance with the best and most perfect" (1098a16- 
18). I think that the argument by which he arrives at this conclusion is the 
foundation for his defense of both the philosophical and the political lives. 
But precisely what is that argument? How do the considerations put for- 
ward in this passage provide reasons for leading either of these lives? That. 
is the question I will try to answer here. 

My treatment of the function argument will take us beyond Book I of 
the NE to a discussion of the ethical virtues and the doctrine of the me: 
For I believe that the function argument is only one part of Aristotle's 
defense of the two lives, and that it cannot be properly evaluated unless 
we consider it in this larger context. There is a single complex argument 
that stretches over the whole of the NE, and to see what it is we must. 
take into account the connection between the function argument and Ar- 
istotle’s conception of the ethical virtues. As we will sce, his thesis that 
the ethical virtues are intermediate states plays a crucial role in that argu- 
ment.? 

Aristotle begins with the idea that since the good in specialized spheres 
(for example, the good of a flutist or of a sculptor) consists in fulfilling a 





т Task” is the translation advocated by Adkins in "The Connection between Aristotle's 
Ethics and Polis,” pp. 4-7. 

? For critical discussion of the function argument, see Glassen, "A Fallacy in Aristotle's 
Argument about the Good"; Suits, “Aristotle on the Function of Man: Fallacies, Heresies, 
and Other Entertainments”: Siegler, "Reason, Happiness, and Goodness"; Wilkes, "The 
Good Man and the Good for Man in Aristotle's Ethics” (hereafter: "The Good Man"). I do 
пос think these treatments give enough attention to the way the function argument fits into 
the larger context of the NE. More sympathetic discussion can be found in Clark, Aristotle's 
Man, pp. 14-27; Nussbaum, Анигйез De Mote Animalium, pp. 100-106; and Korsgaard, 
"Aristode on Function and Virtue"; but my interpretation of the function argument, and 
из role in Aristotle's theory, differs from theirs. 1 do not claim that when the fonction ar- 
gument is supplemented by all of the further material found in the NE, the result is a con- 
Vincing argument for Aristotle's conclusion that the best hfe is one devoted to the ultimate 
end of activity of the rational soul in accordance with perfect virtue. In 6.10, 1 say why I 
think this conchusion should be resisted. 
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certain function, the same should hold true of human beings in general: 
if we have a fünction, then our good consists in doing whatever it is our 
function to do (1097b24-8). And he proceeds to argue, again by analogy, 
that we do have a function: Can it be that there is a function for every 
craftsman, but none for human beings? Can each of our organs have a 
function, while we, as human beings, have none (b28-33)? The question 
then becomes what our function is, and Aristotle tries to supply one by a 
process of elimination. Our function cannot simply be to live, since that 
is something we have in common with plants, and we are looking for 
what is idion (b34)—that is, what is peculiar—to human beings. So our 
good (that is, our ultimate end) cannot consist in keeping ourselves alive 
through nourishment and growth (1097b34-1098a1). For the same rea- 
son, it cannot consist in sensation: this is something we have in common 
with the horse, the ox, and every animal (1098а1-3). And then Aristotle 
comes to the beginning of his own answer: our function consists in a 
“certain active (praktik?) life of the [part] having reason" (23-4). He elab- 
rates on this initial answer in ways that we will have to examine, but 
before we do so, a question must be raised about his claim that he is look- 
ing for what is peculiar (idion) to human beings. 

‘As we have seen, Aristotle eventually wants to conclude that our func- 
tion consists in “activity of soul in accordance with virtue, and if there 
are more than one virtue, in accordance with the best and most perfect” 
(1098a16-18). I side with those who see these last words as an allusion to 
theoretical wisdom, a reading I have defended in Chapter 4 (see especially 
4.14-15). So, I take Aristotle to be saying that our function consists in 
contemplation (or more fully, that contemplation perfectly fulfills our 
function, and ethical activity fulfills our function to a secondary degree). 
But an objection to this reading can be raised, since Aristotle clearly takes 
the function of human beings to be something peculiar to us. The gods 
contemplate, and so when we engage in this activity, we do something 
that is shared by another kind of living thing. How then can Aristotle be 
saying that it is our function to contemplate? 


Э follow Stewart, Notes on the Nicomachean Ethic of Aristotle, vol. 1, p. 99, in taking 
praktikë at 109843 to be broad enough in meaning to include theoretical activity as well as 
practical activity in the narrow sense. See Pel. VIL3 132516-21 for this broad sense. This 
is the interpretation adopted in the commentaries of Burnet and Gauthier and Jolif. See too 
Hardie, Aristotle's Ethical Theory, p. 25. For a contrasting view, see Joachim, Aristotle, The 
Nicomacheon Ethic, p. 50, notes on 10983; he takes Aristotle to be saying that contempla- 
tion is not part ofthe human function, since it is not an activity we engage in by virtue of 
being human. 1 discuss this view further in note 6 below. Joachim is followed by Irwin, 
"The Metaphysical and Psychological Basis of Aristotle's Ethics.” p. 3n. 21. The view of 
Joachim and Irwin is untenable if the best and most perfect virtue, alluded to at 1098417 
18, is theoretical wisdom. 

* Ackrill notices the difficulty in “Aristotle on Байат". "n fact, practical reason, so 
far from being in any way les distinctive of man than theoretical, is really more о; for man 
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One way out of the difficulty would be to say that “the best and most 
perfect virtue” is not an allusion to theoretical wisdom, but refers instead 
to the composite of all the virtues of the soul. In that case, Aristotle would 
be saying that the human good, that is, che ultimate end of human life, 
consists in a composite of virtuous activities of the soul. It consists in 
exercising justice, courage, practical wisdom, and so on. We have seen in 
Chapter 4 reasons for resisting the suggestion that “the best and most 
perfect virtue" should be read in this inclusivist fashion. What we should 
notice now is that in any case this proposal does not give a satisfactory 
solution to our puzzle. Aristotle is looking for the ultimate end of human 
life, and he has argued that our good consists in some activity of the rea- 
soning part of the soul, rather than in perception or any other activity 
shared with plants or animals. The fact that these activities are shared is 
his reason for thinking that they are not even part of our function. For he 
does not say that our good consists in eating, drinking, and perceiving as 
well as in exercising the part of the soul that has reason. Rather, it consists 
solely in the latter activity. And so, having argued that perception (for 
example) is no part of our function, since it is shared, Aristotle seems to 
be committed to the view that contemplation too is no part of our func- 
tion, since it too is shared. If we read “the best and most perfect" as a 
reference to all of the virtues of the reasoning part of the soul, we must 
take Aristotle to be saying that contemplation is one of the activities in 
which our function consists. But he is not entitled to say this, since he 
claims that perception, being a feature we share with other living things, 
is not part of our ultimate end. 

‘Those who see disunity between Book I and Х.7-8 might respond to 
this puzzle by simply adding it to their list of inconsistencies. They could 
say that in the function argument Aristotle intends to deny that contem- 
plation is a component of the human good, but that he changes his mind 
when he writes his defense of the philosophical life. In the preceding 
chapters, however, we have learned how to maintain the unity between 
X.7-8 and the rest of the NE, and in any case we can see from Book 1 
itself that contemplation is not being snubbed in the function argument. 
When we turn to 1.13, we find Aristotle making a transition from the 
topic of happiness to the good in which he says it consists: "Since happi- 
ness is a certain activity of soul in accordance with perfect virtue, it is 
necessary to examine virtue" (110235-6). And we then learn more about 








Shares with Aristotle's god the activity ofthedris” (p. 27). See too Wilkes, "The Good Man,” 
pp. 345, 347. It is not clear why Ackrill does not infer that the best and most perfect virtue. 
alluded to at 109817-18 is the composite of all psychic virtues other than theoretical wis- 
dom. 

? Contrast Irwin, "The Metaphysical and Psychological Basis of Aristotle's Ethics," p. 
49. My reasons for rejecting his position are given in Chapter 4, note 32. 
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which virtues we are to study in the rest of this work. For example, we 
will not be studying the virtues of the part of the soul responsible for 
nutrition and growth (such as the qualities that enable us to cat well), 
since these excellences are "common and not human” (110263), The vir- 
tues that we will study are of course restricted to those that pertain to the. 
reasoning part of the soul; these include (1103a1-10) the virtues of chai 
acter (such as generosity and temperance) and the virtues of thought (such 
as theoretical and practical wisdom). Here Aristotle explicitly tells us (a5) 
that theoretical wisdom is included within his program of study, whercas 
the virtues pertaining to nourishment are to be ignored. We therefore 
cannot take Book I of the NE to be saying that stnce contemplation is 
something we share with the gods, it (like the virtues of the good eater) 
has no place in a study of human happiness. 

So we are still left with our puzzle: If the virtues we share with plants 
and animals are eliminated in the function argument,’ why not the virtues 
we share with gods as well? How can contemplation be even a part of our 
function, let alone the one activity that perfectly fulfills it, if it is some- 
thing that is common to gods and human beings? My suggestion is that 





* One other solution to our difficulty should be mentioned: that of Joachim, Aristotle, The 
‘Nicomachean Ethics, р. 50, notes on 109833 (cf. p. 287). He takes the function of human 
beings to consist in excellent practical activity, since contemplation is an activity we engage 
in by virtue of some element in us that is not human (se X.7 1177626-8), On this interpre- 
tation, Book 1 restrict itself to the question "What is the human (that is, the second-best) 
good?" and answers that it consists in ethical activity Book X then moves on to the question 
"What is the best good we can achieve?" and identifies it with contemplation. Discovering 
the function of human beings is pertinent to the first but not the second question, since our. 
function must be something that sets us apart from both gods and all other forms of ife. 
But why should 1.7 ask what the human function is if that question prevents us from con- 
sidering anything we share with the gods? If the search for the human function is by defi- 
nition restricted to uniquely human activities—thar is, activities declared in X.7-8 to be 
second-best—then what place does this argument have in Book I, where Aristotle tells us 
that he is looking for the best good? In any case, 113 takes up where the function argument 
leaves off (110235-6), and treats theoretical wisdom as one of tbe virtues that have been 
shown by that argument to require further investigation (110345). Joachim’s treatment of 
this difficulty fails to take into account the possibility that Aristote is using "human" (an- 
‘thripinon) in a broader and a narrower sense. In 1.13, he restricts himself to an inquiry into 
human virtues (110262-12), and this eliminates the skills of the good eater, but includes 
theoretical excellence. Elsewhere—for example, in X.7-8—he uses "human" more nar- 
тому (see too V1.7 114163-8). Broadly speaking. a good or a virtue is human if it distin- 
guishes us fom lower forms of hfe; narrowly speaking. it is human if t distinguishes us 
from both higher and lower forms of life. Joachim’s interpretation is more fully discussed 
in my paper "The Peculiar Function of Human Beings.” pp. 469-471. 

7 They are eliminated in the function argument only in the sense that exercising these 
virtue is not a part of our ultimate end. Obviously, Aristotle believes that they have an 
important role to play in a good human life. The function argument only tells us what 
should be placed at the pinnacle of human ends. I docs not deny that we need many other 
goods besides the ones that occupy that position 
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we have been led into this puzzle because we attributed to Aristotle a 
statement that is not really there in his text. Recall the point at which 
"common" and "peculiar" (koinon and idion) enter his argument: having 
asked what the function of a human being is, he replies that it cannot 
consist simply in living (that is, in nourishment and growth), since this is 
common, and we are seeking what is peculiar (1097633-4). We hastily 
assumed that this must mean: "any feature common to all living beings 
cannot be our function; we are seeking something that human beings and 
no other living being can do.” But in fact Aristotle does not spell out his 
point so fully. He says that our function cannot consist in anything that 
we have in common with plants or other animals, but must consist in 
something peculiar. This could simply mean that we are looking for 
something that sets us apart from plants and animals—rather than some- 
thing that sets us apart from all living things whatsoever, including the 
gods. In other words, the context indicates that Aristotle is thinking of 
the class that consists of humans, other animals, and plants; and he insists 
that our function must be something peculiar to us, that is, it must distin- 
guish us from other members of this class. If we take him to be consid- 
ering a broader class—one that includes gods as well—then we land him 
in a difficulty from which I see no escape. For in X.7-8 he holds up the 
gods as models to be imitated, and this is incompatible with che idea that 
our good must consist in something that no god can do. And when we 
read the function argument in a way that is sensitive to its context, we can 
easily avoid this difficulty. The point being made in that argument is that 
our good must consist in something that no plant or animal can do, There 
is no good textual reason, in 1.7, for taking Aristotle to be making a more 
general point, namely, that our function must be absolutely unique to us. 
And if we think that Book I should be unified with X.7-8, then we have 
every reason to reject such an interpretation." 

It might be protested, however, that this way of saving Aristotle from 
difficulty is ad hoc. For why should he make this distinction between gods 
and animals, and seck something we share with the former but not the 
latter? In other words, it might seem that if Aristotle is going to locate 
‘our good in some activity that sets us apart from plants and other ani- 
mals, then his underlying idea must be that the good for any species is 
what sets it apart from all other types of living beings. And if that is the 
basic premise he uses in this part of the function argument, then he is 
committed, whether he realizes it or not, to the conclusion that the hu- 


* Note that at Topics 15 102518-28 Aristotle distinguishes absolute from relative peculi- 
arity, My claim is that if we are sensitive to the context of his argument in 17, and to the. 
connection between that chapter and X.7-8, then we will reat peculiarity as a relative mat- 
ter. This interpretation is more fully presented in my paper "The Peculiar Function of Hu- 
man Beings.” Se especially pp. 47-7. 
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man good cannot consist in contemplation. But to this charge of arbi- 
trariness there is an easy reply: the reason he looks for something that sets 
us apart from other animals and plants, but not something that sets us 
apart from gods, is that the former species are inferior to human beings, 
whereas the gods are superior. My suggestion, in other words, is that 
Aristotle is not relying on the assumption that merely being different is a 
goal worth striving for. Instead, he is taking it for granted chat human 
life can be better than the lives of other animals and plants (at any rate 
when it is properly led, and conditions are favorable). The best we can 
achieve is something better than anything another animal or plant can do, 
and since we are seeking the highest good, we must eliminate anything 
that can also be done by these lower species. Gods are excluded from the 
comparison class of 1.7 because of their superiority to human beings. So, 
there is nothing arbitrary about the way Aristotle proceeds in the function 
argument and in the continuation of that argument in X.7-8. He starts 
from the premise that human beings occupy an intermediate position in 
the hierarchy of living forms: our lives are not as good as those of gods, 
but they are (or at least can be) better than the lives of other animals and 
plants. He seeks a theory of the human good that not only accords with 
this assumption, but explains it: we want to know what it is that makes 
‘our lives occupy this intermediate position, and when we discover which 
good is at the top of the hierarchy of ends, we should have our answer. 
And Aristotle's own candidate does fulfill this expectation: no human 
being can contemplate as continuously as the gods, but the other species 
cannot contemplate at all; excellent practical reasoning allows us to ap- 
proximate the condition of the gods, but this too is beyond the reach of 
other species. 

Another objection to Aristotle's search for the peculiar is that a great 
many other activities are peculiar to us, aside from his own favored can- 
didate (activity of the part of the soul that has reason). For example, Ber- 
nard Williams says: 





If onc approached without preconceptions the question of finding characteris- 
tics which differentiate men from other animals, one could as well, on these 
principles, end up with a morality which exhorted men to spend as much time 
as possible in making fire; or developing peculiarly human physical character- 
istics; or having sexual intercourse without regard to season; or despoiling the 
environment and upsetting the balance of nature; or killing things for fun. 


These observations would undermine Aristotle's project only if he were 
saying that the peculiarity of an activity isa sufficient condition for making 
it the ultimate end of human life. But there is no reason to think he is 


* Williams, Morality: An Introduction to Ethics, p. 64 
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making that mistake. We should instead take him to be saying that pecu- 
liarity is one among several necessary features of our ultimate end. That is, 
if an activity is something shared with other animals and plants, then it 
cannot be our function. This is all Aristotle needs to say in order to reject 
nutrition, growth, sensation, and other common features of living crea- 
tures. His argument has no need of the further (absurd) assumption that 
anything we can do that no other animal can do is a plausible candidate 
for the human good. For example, consider the fact that human beings 
alone make bridles. That hardly suggests that this is the human function, 
if we take our function to be something that serves as our ultimate end. 
Bridles (and other crafted products) are made only on condition that they 
will serve some further purpose, and the human good must be something 
that we desire for its own sake. Any successful candidate for the human 
function must be an ultimate end for whose sake many other subordinate 
ends are worth pursuing; we should recall that after Aristotle completes 
the function argument, he tries to confirm his conception of happiness by 
showing that many other kinds of goods have a role to play in human life 
if we take virtuous activity to be our final end. The various peculiar activ- 
ities Williams mentions cannot be taken seriously as candidates for this 
central role, and this by itself shows that they cannot be our function. © 
"The lesson to be learned, then, is that peculiarity is only one test Aristotle 
uses to dispose of candidates for the good.” 


© Recall that the appropriate method in ethics, as in other disciplines, is to preserve as 
many endexa ("common opinions”) as possible. See Chapter 4, note 44, That is, so far as 
possible, the many things assumed to be good when we began our inquiry should remain. 
коой once that inquiry is completed. For example, Aristo begins with the assumption 
that all of the many crafts that have arisen in Greek cities serve some useful purpose: wh 
‘ever happiness tums out to be, they presumably promote it, in some indirect way. A proper 
conception of the human function (and therefore ofthe human good) would explain why 
these many different crafts (including music, drama, and poetry) are needed, and it is not. 
clear that the activities mentioned by Williams (lighting fires, despoiling nature, and so on) 
would require the support of a varied and complex range of crafts, Of course, ће crafts are 
not the only goods that ought to be preserved in any plausible account of the human good: 
a place must be found for friendship. political activity, and purely intellectual interests as 
well 

N" For a different way of responding to Williams's criticism, see Hutchinson, The Viruer 
of Aristotle, р. 62-3. He thinks that Aristote is equating the human function not with some 
‘one type of activity but rather with “a form of activity which, because it includes others, 
characterizes human life as a whole.” The ergon of human beings, according to Hutchinson's 
reading, is "doing things with reasons” (p. 59), that is, "a kind of life comprised of activities 
informed by reason” (p. 57). It is not clear to me that this is an effective reply to Williams: 
ifthe human good consists in anything that distinguishes us from other animals, then why 
should it not consist in some uniquely human activities done for no reason, such as the 
satisfaction of bizarre whims? In any case, | reject Hutchinson's idea that inthe fonction 
argument Aristotle is equating human happiness with merely “doing things with reasons." 
For then Aristotle would have to allow that any planned life is well lived: so long as we 
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Of course, it may be asked why there must be some one end for the 
sake of which all others are pursued. Why cannot our lives be well-lived 
if we devote ourselves to a heterogeneous mixture of ends? As I said car- 
lier (4.7), I do not think that Aristotle fallaciously moves from the prem- 
ise “every action aims at some good" to the conclusion "there is some one 
good at which all actions aim." He does give some weight to an argument. 
from analogy: since craftsmen and bodily organs have functions, we 
should expect there to be a human function as well (109725-33). Pre- 
sumably he would also say that since these lower functions consist in 
some one type of activity, rather than a heterogencous multiplicity, we 
should expect the same of the human function. But it does not matter 
whether we are inclined to give those analogies less weight than he did, 
for the crucial part of the function argument is its attempt to support the 
conclusion that in fact one type of good—virtuous activity of the part of 
the soul that has reason—deserves to be situated by itself at the pinnacle 
of human endeavors. If he can convince us that human lives are best or- 
ganized around this end (whether it is expressed philosophically or polit- 
ically), then he has in effect shown that there is a human function, even 
though it is something (when expressed philosophically) we share with 
the gods. He would then be entitled to claim that the common function 
of gods and human beings is to contemplate, and that many human 
beings who cannot achieve this end are nonetheless able to approximate 
it through moral activity. If we grant him all the materials he needs to 
reach this conclusion—and I am not saying we should—then we will be 
in no position to protest that human beings don’t have a function, or that, 
if they do, it must be absolutely unique to them, and unshared by the 
gods. 
rationally arrange our goals in some pattern, we are doing things with reasons, and so we 
are living well, regardless of what our goals ar. 

"à Take the notion of a funcion to be partly specified by Plato's characterization in Book 
1 of the Republic (352-3536): the function of a thing of type A is something that can be 
done only by things of tht type, or it is something at which things of that type excel, as 
‘compared with other types. Obviously, when we atk about functions, the question of how 
to individuate types is crucial, and in some cases it may be controversial. f practical philos 
орћу is infexibly tied to the assumption that human beings are of a different type from 
gods, then Aristotle cannot accept Plato's characterization and also chaim that our function 
îs to contemplate. But I take Aristote to be rejecting this assumption. An alternative inter- 
pretation would say that Aristotle rejects Plato's characterization. This is the view Гры 
forward in "The Peculiar Function of Human Beings,” p. 478. Bur I now think that Aristotle 
needs Plato's characterization in order to give sufficient content to the notion of a function. 
For the function of A cannot consist simply in the ultimate end towards which A is or should. 
be striving: for then there would be no movement of thought in 1.7, when Aristotle suggests 
at 1097b22-5 that we might learn what happiness is by considering the human function. 1 
now take that suggestion to mean that we should consider what can be done by members 
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6.2. FROM REASON TO VIRTUE 


Aristotle's assumption, as we have seen, is that the best good for a human 
being must be something that no other animal or plant can achieve. Our 
lives can be better than theirs, and this would not be so if our ultimate 
end consisted in a good they too possess. On these grounds, such activi- 
ties as nourishment, growth, and sensation are eliminated, and Aristotle 
then moves to the activity that he thinks sets us above the other animals: 
“there remains a certain active life of the [part] having reason" (1098a3- 
4). He next distinguishes two parts of the soul that can be said to have 
reason: one by virtue of which we can be obedient to reason, and one by 
virtue of which we engage in thinking (a4-5). And he expands on what 
һе meant when he said that our function consists in an active life of the 
part that has reason: one can be alive by virtue of having a certain capacity, 
ог by virtue of actualizing that capacity in an activity, and our function 
consists in the latter (25-7). In other words, as Aristotle then says, “the 
function of a human being is an activity of soul in accordance with rea- 
son, or not without reason” (17-8). 

Why, at this point in the development of his argument, does Aristotle 
bother distinguishing two parts of the human soul—one that can obey 
reason, and one that thinks? I take him to be indicating that both of these 
parts of the soul must be studied if we are to give a full account of human 
happiness.'* And what he goes on to say in 1.13 confirms this, for he tells 
us there that there is a certain arational (alogos) element in the soul that 
nonetheless shares in reason (1102b13-14), and that the virtues of this 
element must be studied no less than those belonging to the part that has 
reason in the strict sense (1103a1-10). So the activities in which happiness 
consists include both those that involve thinking (such as contemplation 
and deliberation) and those in which the arational part of the soul obeys 
reason (such as expressing anger or fear in the proper way). That is why 
Aristotle says that "the function of a human being is an activity of soul in 
accordance with reason, or not without reason.” When someone has mas- 
tered his emotions in the proper way, and made them obedient to reason, 
the expression of that mastery is one of the activities in which the human 








of our type (a type that cums out to include gods) but not (or at least not well) by other 
types (that is, other animals and plants) 

Here Aristote is thinking of the objection made in 1.5 (1095531109622) to the thesis 
that the good consists in virtue. He calls attention to the way his own theory avoids this 
objection at 1.8 1098530-109957, where he makes two contrasts: (a) that between possessing 
э good and using it; (b) that between a state (hexis) and an activity or actualization of that 
state (energia). Happiness belongs to those who exercise the virtues, that is, to those who 
act (pratontes: 109936) in a certain way, and not to those who merely possess the virtues. 

"5 бес Roche, “Ergon and Eudaimenia in Nicomacheon Ethics 1: Reconsidering the Intellec- 
tualist Interpretation." 
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good consists. If one is appropriately angry, for example, one is not en- 
gaged in a process of thinking, but nonetheless one's activity is "not with- 
out reason,” since it expresses the proper integration of reason and emo- 
Чоп, 

None of this need be taken to mean that the ultimate end of human life 
is a mixture of reasoning and proper emotional expression. Instead, if the 
arguments I have given are correct, then Aristotle's idea is that perfect 
happiness consists solely in philosophical activity, while secondary hap- 
piness consists in practical reasoning and the expression of that thinking. 
in one's emotions and actions. The function argument is an attempt to 
defend both of these conceptions of our ultimate end, and Aristotle's re- 
minder, within that argument, that we can have reason by being obedient 
to it reflects the fact that he will be advocating not only a life of pure. 
thought, but also a second-best life devoted to excellent deliberation and 
the rational mastery of emotion. 

Of course, Aristotle does not want to say that happiness consists in just 
any process of thought, or in just any way of exercising rational control 
over the emotions. These activities must be carried out in an excellent 
way if they are to be appropriate candidates for our ultimate end. And so 
he argues, in the next eight lines (109838-15), that "the human good [con- 
sists in] activity of soul in accordance with virtue" (216-17). That is, to 
put the point more fully, happiness is activity of the reasoning part of the 
soul (or of the part that is not without reason) carried out in an excellent 
way. In order to build the virtues into his account of happiness, Aristotle 
appeals once again to an analogy with the crafts. He had said that in these 
specialized spheres the good and "the well” consists in performing a cer- 
tain function (1097624-8). But now he adds that "the well” is achieved 
only by an excellent craftsman (1098a12), and that something is done well 
if it is carried out in accordance with certain excellences (a15). If the func- 
tion of a craftsman is to do A, then the function of a good craftsman is to 
do A well, that is, to do it in a skillful way; and the good in each special- 
ized sphere does not consist merely in making a product or engaging in 
some activity, but in doing these things well. By analogy, if it can be 
shown that the ends of any well-lived life are hierarchically arranged (as 
are the subends of any craft: 1097215-22), then it would stand to reason 
that the human good consists not simply in doing something but in doing 
it well—that is, in accordance with certain virtues. And so happiness 
must consist in activities of reason carried out in an excellent way. 

Aristotle then adds the clause that we examined in 4.14-15: “and if 
there are more than one virtue, in accordance with the best and most 
perfect” (1098217-18). But he leaves aside all the questions provoked by 
this mysterious addendum: Is there some one best virtue? What is it? Why 
is it better to have that one kind of virtuous activity as one’s ultimate end 
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than to live for the sake of a more complex goal? Rather than take up 
these questions immediately, he first examines the various virtues of the 
reasoning soul and of the part that listens to reason, and then, in X.7-8, 
presents his case for making one virtuous activity—contemplation—the 
sole ultimate end of our lives. We will consider in 6.9 his various argu- 
ments on behalf of the philosophical life. Though several of them have 
been discussed already in Chapters 1 and 3, it will be useful co bring all 
of chem together in a single place. 

What I would like to discuss now is the case Aristotle makes for the 
nontheoretical virtues—that is, such excellences as justice, generosity, 
courage, temperance, and practical wisdom. For I take him to be saying 
that activities in accordance with these less perfect virtues constitute a 
secondary kind of happiness. That is, a life can be well lived if itis devoted 
to the ultimate end of expressing these practical virtues and is adequately 
supplied with the resources needed to exercise them over a long period of 
time. In this sense, Aristotle holds that the moral virtues are good enough 
to stand on their own: even though they are good partly because they 
promote a higher end (contemplation), they deserve a prominent place in 
our lives whether or not they are used for this further purpose. And we 
can be precise about what that prominent place is: if we do not choose 
contemplation as our ultimate end, then we should take our highest goal 
to be activity in accordance with practical virtue.! Every other good. 
should be pursued to the extent that it promotes such excellences as jus- 
tice, courage, and generosity. So, Aristotle would say that if someone 
equates happiness with contemplation, but thinks that no other kind of 
activity is good enough to serve as the ultimate end of a well-lived life, 
then he has a serious misunderstanding of what happiness is: he secs what 
the best human life is, but fails to recognize how it can be approximated 
by engaging in moral activity. We must try to understand what kind of 
case the NE makes for this part of its theory. 





6.3. THE DEFENSE or THE PRACTICAL VIRTUES 


Not a word is said in the function argument about the particular virtues 
that occupy so much of Aristotle's attention in later portions of the NE. 
He concludes that happiness consists in activity in accordance with vir- 
tue, but does not tell us what the virtues are. And this may strike us as an 


"5 It would be a mistake simply to say that ethically virtuous activity is good in itself, and 
leave it at that. For Aristotle takes many different kinds of goods (such as honor, pleasure, 
and life) to be desirable in themselves. Putting virtuous activity in this category says nothing 
about whether its value is greater than theirs. And Aristotle does want to say that, with the 
exception of theoretical activity, activity in accordance with the practical virtues is more 
desirable than any other kind of good. 
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enormous defect. For even if we were to concede, at least for the sake of 
argument, that the human good consists in excellent activity of the part 
of the soul that has reason, we have not yet been given any grounds for 
thinking that such virtues as temperance, courage, and generosity are 
precisely the excellences that we need." lt looks as though Aristotle is 
doing too little work: he apparently thinks that he can get a defense of 
these particular qualities simply by advancing an abstract point about the. 
conceptual connection between doing something well and doing it in ac- 
cordance with virtue. But that point by itself will not get him very far, for 
it could be accepted even by a lover of physical pleasure (that is, someone 
who proposes this as our ultimate end). Such a hedonist could say, with 
Aristotle, that living well is living in accordance with virtue; he would 
differ from Aristotle by regarding the ability to maximize pleasure as a 
virtue, 

Tagree that the function argument does not by itself show that temper- 
ance (for example), as Aristotle conceives of it, is a virtue. But we would 
bbe impatient students of the NE if we expected it to present the whole of 
its argument at once. Instead of regarding the function argument as a 
complete but defective argument on behalf of the ethical virtues, we 
should treat it as the foundation for a defense that Aristotle continues to 
develop throughout the rest of his work. Obviously, the function argu- 
ment cannot by itself show why temperance and other particular virtues 
are important; to do that, one must first have a proper understanding of 
these virtues. What we can legitimately demand of Aristotle is this: once 
he has finished his treatment of the practical virtues, he should be able to 
connect them with the conception of happiness put forward in the func- 
tion argument, and in light of that connection, we should be able to see 
why happiness consists in exercising precisely those skills. To put the 
point more precisely, we should understand why the secondary form of 
happiness consists in these excellent activities. 

In the remainder of this section | present a rough account of Aristotle's 
whole argument. In later sections I will add more detail and try to defend 
this way of reading him. The leading idea is that the NE treats the good 
person—that is, someone who has such virtues as justice, temperance, 
and courage—as an intellectual of sorts. The paradigm of an outstanding 





P. 30k the conclusion of the funcion argument “hanno moni conet? and ю "Тыну- 
machus could cheerfully accep it." See too Cooper, RHGA, p. 146: "What is disappointing 
about this argument... is that it is too abstract to be informative... And even if one 
accepts, as Aristotle seems to do without argument, that justice, temperance, and so on. a 
conventionally conceived. plus theoretical wisdom and practical intelligence as he analyzes 
them, are the excellence in question, we still cannot derive from this argument any signif- 
icant information as to how it is that these qualities contribute to a flourishing life " 
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person, in the practical realm, is the excellent political leader, and the 
most important qualities of such an individual are his skills as a thinker. 
To understand what Aristotle is talking about, we might think of the 
abilities that make someone an excellent judge: such individuals have a 
deep understanding of the law and of the diverse needs of the community, 
and use their considerable powers of intellect to reach wise decisions. 
about particular cases. Aristotle's paradigm of a good person has all of 
these qualities, and in addition has the skills of an excellent legislator; such 
individuals excel not only in applying the law, but in making it as well. 
Now, Aristotle thinks that to be outstanding in these areas, one needs 
both intellectual and emotional resources. One must have a general un- 
derstanding of the good and the ability to see what must be done in par~ 
ticular cases; and furthermore, one's emotions must be fully integrated 
with these judgments, so that anger, fear, appetite, and so on are made to 
serve reason. The chief virtue of the good person is an intellectual skill— 
practical wisdom—and the other, nonintellectual skills of such a person 
are those that best enable him to exercise that highest practical virtue. 
‘Temperance, courage, justice, and so on are precisely the features of the 
arational soul that we need in order to perfect ourselves as outstanding. 
political leaders. And exercising such leadership over a considerable pe- 
tiod of time is as close as one can come to perfect happiness, when one 
confines oneself to practical activity. 

When we look at Aristotle in this way, we can understand why he 
thinks that the function argument provides a common foundation for the 
philosophical life and the life that exercises ethical virtues. For that argu- 
ment attempts to show that happiness consists in “a certain active life of 
the [part] having reason” (109834), "activity in accordance with reason 
ог not without reason" (37-8), or "activity and actions with reason" (213 
14). In other words, the ultimate end of a well-lived human life must Бе 
some activity that actualizes our capacity to reason, and since we can rea- 
son about cither theoretical or practical matters, there are two models of 
how one's ends should be organized: one’s highest end can be to engage 
in theoretical reasoning, and to exercise the skills of an outstanding phi- 
losopher, or one's highest end can be to engage in practical reasoning, 
and to exercise the skills of the political deliberator (including the reason- 
supporting skills of the arational part of the soul). The function argument 
does not itself tell us which of these two is the better model. Nor does it 
say everything Aristotle needs to say in order to show that either of these 
two ends can by itself adequately fulfill the role of an ultimate end, by 
being the goal for the sake of which all lower ends are desired. The func- 
tion argument is just one element in Aristotle's defense of the philosoph- 
ical and political lives, and should not be expected to carry the entire bur- 
den of that defense. We will of course want to know how well the NE, 
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taken as a whole, presents its case, but we should not expect to find Ar- 
istotle’s complete argument within the confines of 1.7. 

When we read the function argument as part of Aristotle's defense of a 
life devoted to reasoning well (whether philosophically or practically), we 
can use it to explain several other passages discussed carlier. In 1.14, we 
noticed that in Aristotle’s "argument from divinity,” the gods are held up 
as paradigms of happiness, and that the well-being of all creatures is as- 
sessed in terms of their approximation to this divine model (see especially 
X.8 1178622-8). Philosophers are the closest approximation, since they 
intermittently engage in the very same activity that the gods enjoy con- 
tinuously; and lower animals are not happy at all, since they have no share 
in this intellectual activity. Now, since Aristotle thinks that those who 
lead a political life can be happy even though they are not theoreticians, 
һе must see some similarity between their favored activities and the sole 
activity of the gods. And when we realize that the function argument 
presents a common defense of the philosophical and practical lives, we 
see what that similarity is: both philosophers and statesmen have the ul- 
timate end of reasoning in an excellent way. A similarity between philos- 
ophers and statesmen also became apparent when we considered (3.9) 
several remarks Aristotle makes in his treatment of friendship: when the 
ethically virtuous person acts for his own good, he acts for the sake of the 
thinking part of his soul (IX.4 1166a16-17), and this part (nous) is the one 
he loves most of all (IX.8 1168634-1169a3). When he joins together with 
his friends to participate in the activities they love most of all (IX.12 
1172a1-3), they "share in discussion and thought” (IX.9 1170b11-12). 
The ethically virtuous person is here made to sound like a philosopher of 
sorts, and that is because he is a philosopher of sorts, according to Aris- 
totle. He devotes himself to the activity of practical reasoning, just as a 
theoretician devotes himself to contemplation. 

At the beginning of this section, I considered the suggestion that the 
function argument is so abstract that it could be endorsed even by some- 
опе who takes our ultimate end to be physical pleasure. In my opinion, 
that suggestion would be acceptable only if we were to misinterpret Ar- 
istotle's assertion that happiness consists in “activity in accordance with 
reason or not without reason” (10987-8). If that phrase simply means 
that the good consists either in activities that have been decided upon by 
reason or in activities that have not been rejected by reason, then Aristotle 
is indeed giving little or no content to his conception of happiness," For 


"7 I take this to be the view of Hutchinson. See note 11 above. A similar view can be 
found in McDowell, "The Role of Exdaimonia in Aristotle's Ethics." He holds that the func- 
tion argument is not meant to identify happiness with Aristotle's own candidate for that 
role, but merely eliminates a “brutish life” devoted to the “unreflective gratification of ap- 
petite" (р. 366, emphasis added). If this were so, then Aristotle would have said nothing in 
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he would have said nothing about why reason should not choose physical 
pleasure as the ultimate end. Or, if this seems too simple a goal, then 
reason could choose some complex mixture consisting of physical plea- 
sure, military victory, athletic prowess, and so on. So long as we decided, 
upon reflection, to engage in these activities, and performed them with 
excellence, we would be leading a happy life. But take Aristotle to be 
saying something quite different. When he speaks in the function argu- 
ment of “a certain active life of the [part] having reason" (3-4), "activity 
in accordance with reason or not without reason” (17-8), and "activity 
and actions with reason" (213-14), he is saying that our ultimate end con- 
sists solely in activities of thought (theoretical or practical) or in activities 
in which our emotions reflect the mastery of reason. All of the goods 
rejected in 1.5 (physical pleasure, honor, virtue, wealth) are to play a sub- 
ordinate role in our lives, and so too are the others (friends, political 
power, and so on: 1.8 1099b1-6) mentioned later. Since these subordinate 
‘goods are not what happiness consists in, they should be pursued only to 
the extent that they promote that further end. 

So read, the function argument is doing a good deal of work for Aris- 
хобе. It does not leave the door open to many different types of life, but 
narrows down our options to those devoted to thinking and the mastery 
of thought over all other elements of human life. A life lived for the sake 
of physical virtues (health, strength) or external goods (power, honor) or 
any combination of them is ruled out. And so is any conception of the 
virtues which overemphasizes the importance of these goods and under- 
‘emphasizes the value of excellent reasoning. Though Aristotle has not yet 
said, in Book I, what the perfect virtues of the soul are, he has committed 
himself to an intellectualist way of understanding Фет. It cannot be a 
virtue, for example, to act out of untutored and unthinking compassion 
for others. Instead, the virtues must be skills of thought and emotion that 
enable one to live a life devoted to excellent reasoning as one’s highest 
end. If we read Aristotle differently and take the function argument to 
admit all plans of life and all conceptions of the virtues, then we will not 
see why he proceeds as he does in the remainder of the NE. We will not 
understand why he takes the philosophical and political lives to be best, 
ог why he analyzes the virtues as intermediate states. 

Aristotle's theory of the good, as I interpret it, could not succeed if 





17 to support either a politcal or a philosophical life, as opposed to one devoted to the 
reflective maximization of physical pleasure over the long run. But clearly be thinks, in 1.13, 
that his conclusion in the function argument points to such virtues as temperance and gen- 
повну as the excellences whose exercise constitutes haman happiness. He takes the function. 
sument to have shown that a good human life cannot be one in which reason is used to. 
promote the ultimate end of physical pleasure. 

Note the contrast with Cooper's reading, cited in note 16 above. 
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practical reasoning were by its nature confined to the question of how 
other types of goods can be attained. It might be said that when we reason 
about what to do, we always take some other type of good (theoretical 
reasoning, health, victory, the satisfaction of desire) as our goal, and use 
our reason to discover the best means to these ends, or to their harmoni- 
ous coordination. If that were truc, then all practical reasoning would be 
for the sake of something other than practical reasoning itself. But I see 
no merit in this suggestion. It is true that every act of deliberation is di- 
rected at some end other than the process of deliberation that is currently 
going on. That does not mean, however, that deliberation cannot be de- 
voted to the question of how deliberative skills (one’s own and those of 
others) are to be developed and sustained in the future. The excellent po- 
litical leader, according to Aristotle's theory, takes excellent practical rea- 
soning to be his highest activity, and the topic about which he reasons is 
the perpetuation of these skills in himself and others.” Of course, if good 
reasoning is to flourish in the political community, then many other ге- 
sources must be present as well, and the politician must devote his atten- 
tion to them. But when he deliberates about the community's health, 
defense, finances, and so on, his ultimate end is to foster the conditions 
in which his fellow citizens will continue to excel as practical reasoners, 
His practical reasoning ultimately concerns practical reasoning, and any 
paradox here is only apparent. 








6.4. THE MEAN AND THE HOROS 


To understand Aristotle's defense of the virtues of character—the skills 
that enable us to listen to reason (1.13 1102b25-110313)—we need to sce 
how they are connected to the preeminent practical virtue, namely, phro- 
nésis (practical wisdom). And to understand the proper place of this virtue 
of thought, we must see how Book VI of the NE saves Aristotle's earlier 
statements about the mean from emptiness. 

He tells us in I.2 that his present project is undertaken for a practical 


© The political leader may also deliberate about how to promote philosophical thinking 
But find no evidence in Anseote that politicians mast devote themselves to this end hey 
эге to do thee job well. A wellgovemed polis, guided by outstanding men of practical 
wisdom, may contain no citizens who have philosophical interests or abilities, and in this 
сме these leaders will devote themselves entirely о the promotion of practical wisdom in 
the community. Even when some of the citizens are philosophers, they may not need the 
special attention of political leaders in order to flourish. The ideal polis, described in Politi 
VII-VIIL is not devoted to the promotion of philosophy. 1 take Aristotle to be assuming 
that in most circumstances cerinly in ideal arcumstances—some people will develop 
interest in theoretical matters, and there is no need for political leaders to devote special 
attention to this. In Ма. 1.1-2, he treats the rise of philosophical interests as a natural out- 
growth of the delight we take in learning. 
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purpose: we do not want to contemplate truths about what virtue is, but 
to become good people (110326-8). And although precision in this sub- 
ject is impossible, we must try to say whatever will be helpful (1103b34- 
1104211). In this spirit, Aristotle then introduces the notion of a mean: 
such bodily virtues as strength and health are destroyed by deficiency and 
excess (too much or too little exercise, too much or too little eating), and 
the same holds truc of such virtues of the soul as temperance and courage. 
(1104a11-19). For example, to be courageous, we must not fear every- 
thing and avoid every danger, nor must we be without fear and accept 
every risk; to be temperate, we must not pursue every pleasure, nor must 
we go to the opposite extreme of pursuing none (220-25). Aristotle re- 
turns to this theme in 1.6, where he points out that the mean for one 
person in one situation will differ from the mean for someone else in a 
different situation (110622657). The idea is that there is not some one 
right amount of anger (for example)—à halfway point between the great- 
est possible anger and none. Rather, when we aim at the mean, we must 
aim at something that is for us neither too great nor too little: it must be 
the appropriate amount of anger, fear, or appetite at this time, in relation 
to this person, and so on (1106b18-24). 

So, we are told that to be virtuous, we must aim in our actions and 
feelings at a mean between deficiency and excess. Just as a good craftsman 
tries to produce something from which nothing should be taken away, 
and to which nothing need be added, so we should strive for something 
‘equally appropriate to the situations in which we find ourselves (1106b8- 
16). Finding this intermediate point is difficult, because there are so many 
different ways to under- or overshoot one's target (b28-35). Hitting the 
mean in one's actions and feelings is a task that requires practical reason, 
and so, when Aristotle defines ethical virtue, he calls it a “state concerned 
with choice, being in a mean that is relative to us, as determined by rea- 
son—the reason by which the practically wise person would determine 
it” (1106b36-110722). We hear echoes of this formulation throughout Ar- 
istotle's discussion of the virtues—to exercise the virtues is to follow 
reason®—and his doctrine of the mean is the guiding idea behind his clas- 
sification of virtues and vices. To possess an ethical virtue is to know how 
to hit the mean, and so there are two kinds of character defects: one may 
regularly do and feel either too much or too little. Every such virtue is 
therefore to be understood by comparing it with its corresponding vices. 

‘Two questions should be raised about what Aristotle has said. First, 
whether or not his claims are тие, we can ask whether they are at all 
helpful. As we saw, he prefaces his remarks about the mean with a re- 





® See 11.7 1115612, ШЕЛ 1119420, IL12 1119b10-15, 1V.5 1125635. “The right reason" 
is first brought into play at I.2 11036313. 
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minder about the practical nature of his undertaking (1103b26-1104a11): 
though we cannot expect precision, we do want to say something of prac- 
tical value. But itis not clear how the doctrine of the mean contributes to 
this project. How can it serve as a substantive guide to proper action and 
feeling? We are told to aim at what is intermediate between too much and 
too little (1106628, 1107a5-6). But are we any better off with this piece 
of advice than we would be if we had simply been told to do what is right, 
ог what is best, or what is virtuous? And if the doctrine of the mean does 
not help us to make decisions and to mold our feelings, then why has 
Aristotle introduced it? He is not asking us to contemplate this thesis sim- 
ply because it is true (1.2 1103Ь26-9). 

‘A second question concerns what the doctrine of the mean actually 
says. When Aristotle first introduces it, he does so by way of analogy and 
example: just as deficiency and excess are destructive of bodily virtues, so 
too they undermine the virtues of the soul; to be courageous or temper- 
ate, we must avoid the excesses of too much fear and too great an арре- 
tite, and the deficiencies of too little fear and too little appetite. But how 
are we to generalize from these examples? Surely Aristotle is not saying 
that we should have every feeling and undertake every sort of activity to 
some extent (but neither too much nor too little)? Consider horseback 
riding, for example. Is Aristotle saying that we exhibit a vice if we never 
‘engage in this activity, and have too little feeling for it? Would he say the 
same about hunting, playing dice, writing plays, and so on? Obviously, 
he needs some nonarbitrary way of saying which emotions should be felt 
and which actions undertaken.” Does he have the resources for doing 
this? 

Let us set aside this second question for the moment and concentrate 
оп the first, for by focusing on the apparent emptiness of the doctrine of 
the mean, we will be led to recognize the central role played by practical 
wisdom in Aristotle's defense of the ethical life. Once we have an answer 
to our first question—how does the doctrine of the mean help?—an an- 
swer to the second will easily follow. 

‘The most important point to recognize, when we try to answer the first 
question, is that Aristotle himself complains about the unhelpfulness of 
the doctrine of the mean as it has been presented in Books I-V. At the 
beginning of VI.1 he says: 


In all the states mentioned, as well as others, there is a certain target to which 
the person who has reason looks as he tightens or relaxes; and there is a certain 
horos [limit, standard, boundary, definition] of the mean states. . . . To say this 
is true, but not precise. . . . Ifone had only this, one would be none the wiser. 





э The problem is recognized in the notes to Irwin's translation. See p. 314, notes to 
11079-27. 
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For example, [one would be none the wiser about] what sorts of things must 
be applied to the body if someone were to say: whatever medical science pre- 
scribes, and as the one who has this [science applies them]. Therefore, this also 
holds for the states of the soul: one must not only say this thing truly, but one. 
must also determine what the right reason is and what is its horos. (113821 
з) 


Any satisfactory interpretation of this passage, and of Book VI in general, 
must say how that book strengthens the doctrine of the mean, so that it 
escapes the criticism Aristotle makes here. He knows that he has said 
nothing helpful in advising us to aim at what is intermediate, and to nei- 
ther over- nor undershoot our target. And Book VI is supposed to rem- 
еду this defect. But how docs it do so? What does the doctrine of the 
mean amount to when it is supplemented by the claims made in this 
book? Unfortunately, Aristotle docs not spell out any answer to these 
questions. He goes on to discuss the various virtues of the reasoning part 
of the soul, but never returns to the doctrine of the mean, and so he never. 
tells us how his discussion of those virtues solves the problem stated at 
the beginning of Book VI. Nor is it easy to find any statement in this 
book that would give us a more concrete standard for making decisions 
and for shaping our feelings. For example, Aristotle says that those who 
have practical wisdom are good at deliberating about living well in gen- 
eral (114025-8); they know both universals and particulars (1141bl4- 
15); and they possess both the ethical virtues and cleverness (1144423 
b17). None of this helps us find the mean. 

1 suggest that Book VI strengthens the doctrine of the mean and 
thereby provides a workable standard for decision making in the follow- 
ing way: Nearly the whole of this book (V1.3, VI.5-13) is devoted to the 





® According to Ackrill, “Aristotle on Eudsimenis, the NE is not trying to answer the 
question raised in VII by appealing to theirs, and yet "no alternative answer... seems to 
present itself” (p. 31). 1 take him to be saying that the NE simply gives no answer to the 
question of VII. This is also the view of Cooper, RHGA, pp. 101-115. Allan, The Philon- 
‘phy of Arinatie, p. 136, says, “This part of the treatise, as t stands, does not bear the great 
falls upon it in che argument.” According to Rowe, The Eudemian and Nico- 
рр. 109-113, Aristotle does give an answer о the question raised in VII, but 
{tis an imprecise one: we need experience, and this will enable us to see what must be done 
in each case (VLI1 1143613-14, VLI2 1144430). Rowe agrees that Aristotle fails to meet the 
expectations he raises in VII, but is more forgiving than other scholars. The connection 
between NE VI.1 and EE VIIL is discussed by Kenny, The Ariststelian Бш, pp. 181-3 
For Sidgwick's complaint about the mean, see Outlines ofthe Histor of Ethics, p. 64. Perhaps 
his disappointment partly explains bis later statement that ор the whole, there is probably 
mo treatise so masterly as Aristotle's Ethics, and containing so much dose and valid thought, 
that yet leaves on the reader's mind so strong an impression of dispersive and incomplete 
work” (p. 70). Uhave learned a great deal about the mean from Peterson, “Horos (Limit) in 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ei" 
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study of two kinds of virtues: practical wisdom and theoretical wisdom. 
And Aristotle is saying that either of these should be the “target to which 
the person who has reason looks as he tightens or relaxes” (V1.1 1138b22- 
Э). Once we supplement the account given in I-V of the ethical virtues 
with an understanding of these two virtues of thought, we will have a 
more precise idea of how much physical pleasure to pursue, how much 
money to give away, how much anger is appropriate on particular occa- 
sions, and so on. For activity in accordance with either of these two vir- 
tues is the ultimate end of any well-lived life. The right amount, in our 
actions and feelings, will be whatever amount best contributes to the full- 
est expression of these two rational skills 

So, no single statement or group of statements in Book VI gives us a 
workable standard for making decisions. Instead, we are to bring to this 
book the notion, spelled out in NE I, that virtuous activity of some sort 
is to serve as our ultimate end; and we are to take the material in Vl as a 
farther specification of what that ultimate end is. We have already been 
told, in 1.2, that a conception of happiness will give us a target by means 
of which we can decide the extent to which subordinate pursuits should 
be undertaken (1094222-b2). And in Book VI, Aristotle is coming to the 
most important part of that target: the skills he has discussed in II-V are 
the qualities of the arational part of the soul that we need because they 
serve the superior capacities of the part of the soul that actually thinks. If 
we know only as much as we are told in these earlier books, then we will 
be none the wiser. But we will see why we need these lower virtues, and 
be in a better position to hit the mean, once we study the reasoning skills 
that constitute the ultimate end of our lives. Once we make a choice be- 
tween the two ultimate ends—excellent theoretical reasoning and excel- 
lent practical reasoning—our task will be complete, for we will have as 
much of a standard for decision making as philosophy can provide for us. 

Why should we read Aristotle in this way? To begin with, it fits with 
and makes sense of everything he says, both within Book VI and beyond 
it. After complaining about the emptiness of the mean, he turns imme- 
diately to a discussion of the virtues housed in the thinking part of the 
soul (1138b35-113933). He divides this part into two subcomponents, 
опе of which engages in scientific reasoning about necessary truths, the 
other of which deliberates (113923-15); and he says that we must deter- 
‘mine what the best state of each part is, for that determines the virtue and 
proper function of each (15-17). Evidently, he thinks that the study of 
these two highest virtues will strengthen the doctrine of the mean, and 
our interpretation of Books I and X enables us to see why this is so. He 
is looking for an ultimate end, and in 1.7 he locates it in the part of the 
soul that has reason or is not without reason. In Book VI he carries for- 
ward his search by narrowing down his target to two kinds of activities: 
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one in accordance with practical wisdom (the highest state of the delib- 
erating soul) and the other in accordance with theoretical wisdom (the 
highest state of the theorizing soul). When we read Book VI in this way, 
everything he says in it is relevant to the solution of the problem with 
which it begins. For his entire discussion contributes in one way or an- 
other to an understanding of the two highest virtues: when he is not dis- 
cussing these states directly, he is contributing to our understanding of 
them by contrasting them with other excellences of thought (such as the 
crafts, discussed in VI.4, and cleverness, briefly considered at У1.12-13 
1144223-9). 

Furthermore, if Aristotle is read in the way I suggest, then he really has 
strengthened the doctrine of the mean, so that it loses its emptiness and 
becomes a workable standard for decision making. To see this, consider. 
a sample virtue, temperance: how does Book VI contribute to our under- 
standing of what we must do in order to exercise this virtue? In I 
12, temperance is described by way of a contrast with two corresponding. 
vices: at one extreme, there is a type of person whose enjoyment of phys- 
ical pleasures is less than it should be (11195-11); at the other, there is a 
type who gocs to excess by sceking and enjoying physical pleasures more 
than is appropriate (11815-11195). The temperate person lies between 
these two types: he takes pleasure in only certain activities that involve 
food, drink, or sex; his appetite is moderate; and if any pleasure would 
undermine his health or is beyond his means, he does not pursue it 
(111931118). 

In saying that we should avoid the two extremes, Aristotle docs not 
mean that any point falling between these limits is as good as any other. 
‘And of course he rejects the notion that the arithmetic mean (whatever 
that would be) is the appropriate target (11.6 1106a26-b7). If he were say- 
ing that we should pursue every physical pleasure that does not under- 
mine our health or deplete our resources, then he would hardly say in 
V1.1 that a more precise standard is needed. How then does Book VI help 
us decide how to hit the mean when it comes to the pleasures of eating, 
drinking, and sex? Consider someone who is deliberating about whether 
to buy a sizable quantity of expensive wine. He asks: is the pleasure he 
and others would get worth the financial cost and the amount of time it 
would take to purchase the wine and drink it in the appropriate setting? 
Aristotle is saying that one of the two correct ways to approach this issue 
is to look at the consequences various alternatives would have for one's 
activity as an excellent practical reasoner. (The other way to approach 

э Contrast Greenwood, Aristotle Niemachea Eli Book Six, pp. 82-3: “Actions are 
good, according to Aristote, in proportion as hey lead to the [theoretical ШЕ] as the end. 
For the man who does not consider this to be the end, and does not in any way aim at it as 
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the issue is to take contemplation as one's ultimate end.) To consider 
those consequences, one must have some conception of what good prac- 
tical reasoning is, and so one of the tasks of Book VI is to propose such a 
conception. Once we have an idea of what is involved in reasoning well, 
we can go on to ask: would buying this wine contribute to my ultimate 
end, namely, to engage in the greatest possible amount of activity that 
exercises practical wisdom? Of course, this question cannot be answered 
unless one knows more details. If there is some special festival to which I 
am contributing, and if it facilitates good relations with others who reg- 
ularly help me in my deliberations, then the expense may be justified. But 
if I, as a person who enjoys excellent deliberating most of all, have no 
need to spend that much money and to engage in those festivities, then 1 
should decide to forgo this particular pleasure. To seck pleasure chat 
makes no contribution to excellent reasoning is to want it more than it is 
worth. 

It should be evident that even when the doctrine of the mean is com- 
bined in this way with a definite conception of one's ultimate end, prac- 
tical reasoning still retains a certain imprecision. In many cases, it will be 
unclear whether a certain physical pleasure (or any other subordinate 
good) will be worth pursuing. So we can well understand why Aristotle 
emphasizes the imprecision inherent in his subject,2* even though he in- 
troduces the doctrine of the mean as something that will help us lead our 
lives, But we can now understand why he finds that doctrine helpful once 
it is supplemented by the material in Book VI. We are far better able to 
make decisions and mold our emotional responses when we take some 
form of excellent reasoning to be our highest goal than we would be if 
we were merely told to avoid deficiency and excess. And Aristotle adds 
still more content to his theory when he tries to show that one of these 
forms of reasoning is a more fitting ultimate end than the other. 

One further advantage of reading Aristotle in this way is that it pro- 
vides him with a principled answer to the second question raised earlier 
in this section. Recall that, aside from the unhelpfulness of the mean, we 
were concerned about how the doctrine is even to be stated. It tells us to 
aim in our actions and emotions at the mean between deficiency and ex- 
cess. And this proposal is conveyed by way of analogies and examples: 
fear and anger can be too great or too little; we can give away too much 
money or too little; honor can be loved too much or not enough; and so 
Bat how can the doctrine of the mean be stated in a way that does not 
raise obvious objections? Aristotle is not saying that everyone should 








‘the end, what standard remains to make any action better or worse than any other? Aristotle 
evidently cannot make out that there is any standard." 
* For references, see Chapter 1, note 16. 
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write an intermediate number of plays, or have a moderate love of horse- 
back riding. Which actions and feelings should be in a mean, and on what 
basis does Aristotle make this decision? 

He cannot say that the doctrine applies only to those actions and feel- 
ings that no human being can possibly avoid. For there are people who 
lack the emotions that Aristotle thinks we should experience to some de- 
gree: some are totally without fear (Ш.7 11524-8), some derive no 
pleasure from their association with other people (IV.6 1126Ь11-16), and 
some fail to enjoy humor and other forms of relaxation (IV.8 1127633- 
1128a9). All of these emotions are avoidable, but even so, Aristotle holds 
that they should be experienced to a moderate degree. So the doctrine of 
the mean obviously does not apply only to feelings that it is impossible 
to escape. And once we recognize the way his conception of happiness is 
connected with that doctrine, we can see why it applies to certain emo- 
tions and actions and not others. For example, it tells us to hit the mean 
when wealth and honor are at issue, because, in Aristotle's opinion, the 
successful pursuit of either ultimate end (contemplation or excellent prac- 
tical reasoning) requires the right amount of these goods and a moderate 
desire for them. (What the right amount is will vary depending on which 
ultimate end one chooses.) Similarly, he thinks that we will be in a better 
position to lead a life of perfect or secondary happiness if we train our 
emotions so that we feel some anger, some fear, and some desire for 
physical pleasure—so long as the occasion is appropriate, and our emo- 
tion is not too strong. By contrast, he thinks that we need not write a 
certain number of plays (neither too few nor too many) or have а mod- 
erate love of horseback riding in order to live a good life—that is, a life 
devoted to the ultimate end of excellent reasoning. So the doctrine of the 
mean can be stated in a general way as follows: we should aim at the mean 
when we undertake those actions and experience those emotions that any 
human being needs in order to engage in excellent reasoning over the 
course of a lifetime. 

T claimed in the previous section that Aristotle thinks of the good per- 
son as an intellectual of sorts, and I have tried, in the present section, to 
explain why I read him in this way. To have the ethical virtues—that is, 
such virtues as courage, temperance, and generosity—one must aim at a 
mean between excess and deficiency, and in order to do this, one must 
look to either of two intellectual standards. By showing, in the function 
argument, why the ultimate end of one’s life should be excellence of the 
reasoning part of the soul, Aristotle is at once defending the philosophical 
and the political life. Both are devoted to excellent reasoning as an ulti- 
mate end, and so there is a strong similarity between them. If onc of them. 
is worth living, so is the other. 
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А number of important questions about the doctrine of the mean, and 
about Aristotle's defense of the two lives, still remain. To begin with, let 
us see how the interpretation I have proposed helps us understand his 
many remarks about “the right reason.” We are told in II.2 that one must 
act "in accordance with the right reason” (1103b31-2), and are promised 
a fuller account of what this is (b32-3). Virtue involves aiming at a mean, 
and the mean is “determined by reason—the reason by which the practi- 
cally wise person would determine it" (11.6 1107а1-2). All of this is too 
vague, as Aristotle realizes, for as we have seen, he complains that the 
doctrine of ће mean is empty unless it is supplemented by a specification 
of what the right reason is: 


Since we were saying earlier that one must choose the mean, and not excess or 
deficiency, and the mean is what the right reason says, let us define this. In all 
the states mentioned, as well as others, there is a certain target to which the 
person who has reason looks as he tightens or relaxes; and there is a certain 
horos [limit, standard, boundary, definition] of the mean states, which we say 
lie between excess and deficiency, being in accordance with the right reason. 
То say this is true, but not precise. (13818-26) 


And the task of Book VI is to “determine what the right reason is and 
what is its horos” (33-4). 

1 take Aristotle to be saying in Books I-V that a virtuous person must 
be able to give an account of why he undertakes virtuous activities. He 
cannot just happen to like temperance, justice, and so on for no particular 
reason, and the reason he gives to back up his actions must be of the right 
sort. But what is the right reason for having and actualizing these virtues? 
How does having the right reason help us find the mean? And what is the 
horos of this right reason? 

1 believe that all of these questions receive intelligible answers in Book 
VI. The right reason for acting in accordance with any of the ethical vir- 
tues is that such actions enable us to cultivate, sustain, and exercise either 
of the two master virtues, namely, theoretical and practical wisdom. 
‘Once we sce the connection between having the ethical virtues and these 
two virtues of thought, we have a horos—a definition—of the right rea- 
son; in other words, we can say in all cases what the right reason for 
action is, and we can understand why it is the right reason. And having 
this general account, we can make more precise estimations of where the 
mean lies, for we can adjust our actions and emotions in such a way that 
we are more able to engage in excellent reasoning over a long period of 
time. 

To see more clearly what Aristotle is getting at in Book VI, let us ex- 
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amine several of the ethical virtues discussed in Books II-IV, and see how 
that later book helps us understand the right reason lying behind each of 
them. Consider temperance. Those who have this virtue choose certain 
pleasures of taste and touch, but reject others (11.11). But what is the 
right reason for choosing one pleasure and rejecting another? That is a 
question best answered by someone who has practical wisdom (1.6 
1107a1-2), but as Aristotle indicates in VI.1, this does not mean that 
nothing further can be said about what the right reason is. The proper 
reason for choosing certain pleasures and rejecting others is that the for- 
mer facilitate and the latter impede our efforts to lead a life whose ulti- 
mate end is excellent reasoning. Only the person who uses this standard 
chooses in the right way. For example, if someone thought that the ulti- 
mate end of human life is health, or some aggregate of health, longevity, 
and physical fitness, he might make precisely the same choices among 
pleasures as the person who has the right intellectual standard. Even so, 
he would not count as a temperate person, according to Aristotle, since 
real temperance cannot exist in the absence of practical wisdom (VI.13 
1144b16-17), and this person's faulty conception of the ultimate end 
shows that he lacks this intellectual virtue. He acts as the temperate рег- 
son would, but not for the right reason, and so he is not a temperate 
person. 

‘A courageous person is not totally without fear (Ш.7 1115b7=13), but 
he is not afraid of everything (11622-3). Following reason, he stands 
firm in battle when this is what he must do, and he acts for the sake of an 
appropriate goal (1115b17-20). But what is the right reason for unde 
ing courageous actions in defense of one’s political community? Nothing, 
is said about this issue in Books II and III, but we know from what Aris- 
totle says elsewhere that not any rationale for military action is accept- 
able. We make war in order to bring about peace (X.7 1177Ь5-6), and so 
if someone thinks that the highest human activity is simply to express 
valor in the face of death, then even if he controls his fear and acts as the 
courageous person does, he does not have genuine courage. But Aristotle 
would add that peace is not the ultimate end at which courageous people 
should aim; surely we value peace because it allows us to undertake cer- 
tain peacetime activities. And not just any such activity will serve as an 
adequate justification for war. For example, if one fights so that one can 
live a life of amusement and physical pleasure, then one fights for the 
wrong reason, and one's battlefield valor is not real courage. What Aris- 
totle is telling us, in Book VI, is chat the right reason for defending the 
polis must appeal to the intellectual activities (whether practical or theo- 
retical) that are protected by that community. The truly courageous per- 
son is someone who wants to lead a political or a philosophical life, since 
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his ultimate end is to use reason well, and this is the right reason for mas- 
tering one’s fear and withstanding enemies on the battlefield. 

Though generosity and magnificence differ in scale, they both concern 
the proper use of wealth, and for our purposes they can be treated to- 
gether. In either case, one must take the right amount of money from the 
right sources, and give the right amount to appropriate beneficiaries; and 
опе must give and take for the sake of the right goal (IV.1 1120223-6, 
27-30). Aristotle's discussion of these virtues cries out for a criterion: 
How much is the appropriate amount of money to seek for oneself? When 
does one have more than one needs? To whom should one give? How 
much? For what reason? Significant help with these questions is provided 
by his discussion of the virtues of thought in Book VI. One has enough 
money for oneself when one has all one needs in order to lead either a 
political life (hat is, one devoted to practical reasoning) or a philosophical 
life, And the best use one can make of one’s money when one gives to 
others is to help them lead either of these two lives. Of course, this does 
not make financial decisions easy, for it is often difficult to decide how 
much one needs, even when one is clear about one’s ends; and when one 
owes others good treatment because of the benefits one has received from 
them, it is hard to know how much financial hardship to endure for their 
sake, Even so, Book VI puts us in a better position to think about such 
problems, for it gives us a clearer picture of the two kinds of virtuous 
activities for whose sake wealth exists. It enables us to see what the right 
reason is for safeguarding our wealth and helping others, 

Magnanimity and the virtue concerned with small honors can also be 
discussed together, for both are excellences possessed by those who desire 
honor neither more nor less than they should, and who seck honor in 
appropriate ways from proper sources (IV.4 1125b1-8). The magnani- 
mous person, for example, thinks that the great honors he receives are 
deserved, but even so he is only moderately pleased by them (IV. 
1124a5-9). In Book VI, we have a more complete picture of what this 
virtue involves, for we are given a description of the two kinds of virtues 
that deserve the greatest honor. It is from people who have theoretical or 
practical wisdom that we should seek honor, and we should take such 
honors to be deserved only if we agree that we possess these virtues, If 
one is pleased by and strives for honors that do not reflect one's excellence 
reasoner, or if one is eager to receive honor from those who are in no 
position to recognize such excellence, then one is treating that external 
good more seriously than it deserves. On the other hand, one should not 
become totally indifferent to the prospect of receiving honors from those 
who possess the virtues of thought, for such indifference will weaken 
one's desire to excel as a practical or theoretical reasoner. In order to de- 
velop the virtues that govern honor, one must discover what one is ca- 
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pable of accomplishing in the way of practical or theoretical reasoning, 
and one must undertake no more and no less than one is likely to achieve 
in either the political or the theoretical realm. Obviously, to attain such 
self-knowledge, and to choose appropriate sources of honor, one must 
have some idea of what practical and theoretical wisdom are, and Book 
VI provides some help by giving a general description of these virtues. 
And this book also clarifies the right reason for secking honor: we should 
want certain honors because having such a desire spurs us on to practical 
ог intellectual accomplishments. Those who seek honor simply because 
they like to shine in the eyes of others are seeking it for the wrong reason. 

When one has the virtue of mildness, one has the amount of anger that 
is appropriate for one's circumstances (IV.5 1125b31-3); one is not led Бу 
one's feelings, but instead one reacts in a way prescribed by reason (b34— 
5). But what is the right reason for being angry, and how does Book VI 
help answer this question? Anger is a response to perceived injustice (V.8 
1135b28-9), and one’s conception of what counts as an injustice will be 
affected by one’s notion of what one deserves (V.3 1131а24-9). If one is 
not angered by, and puts up with, the insulting treatment commonly 
meted out to slaves (IV.5 1126a6-8), then that reflects a belief that one 
deserves no better. And why is it that we do not deserve such treatment? 
What is it about us that sets us apart from slaves, and entitles us to the 
respectful treatment owed any free citizen? Aristotle's answer is that free 
citizens are able to engage in reasoning about political matters, and in 
some cases about theoretical matters as well. And so, although Book VI 
gives us no precise answers about how much anger we should show on 
particular occasions, it gives us a deeper understanding of the underlying. 
reason that sometimes makes anger an appropriate response. And some- 
опе who does not understand the virtues described in Book УІ, or who 
does not aim at their expression as an ultimate end, does not really have 
the virtue that governs anger. For example, if someone takes physical 
pleasure to be his ultimate end, then he does not have a good argument 
to back up the anger he displays at insults: since he chooses to lead a life 
that has an end no better than one other animals can achieve, why should 
he not be treated in ways that are more appropriate to animals than to free 
persons? The virtue of mildness, like any other Aristotelian virtue, must 
be backed up by an understanding of our ultimate end, and it is not 
enough if one’s emotional reactions have a variation in strength that mim- 
ics the emotional range displayed by the genuinely virtuous person. Mild- 
ness is not simply a matter of matching the strength of one’s anger to the 
‘magnitude of the insult perceived; it must be deepened by an understand- 
ing of why insults are inappropriate, just as genuine courage is deepened 
by an understanding of why one should go to war. And we can see why 
Aristotle thinks Book VI gives us this larger understanding. 
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The doctrine of the mean tells us that our actions and feelings should lie 
between two extremes: we can feel too much anger, fear, appetite, and so 
оп, or too little; and we can pursue wealth (for example) either more or 
less than we should (11.6 1106616-24). I have tried to show how Book VI 
saves this doctrine from emptiness, bur it still contains an important am- 
biguity. Consider anger, for example: when Aristotle says that we can feel 
this emotion too much (b18-20), does he mean that on every occasion we 
should avoid the greatest point of intensity that this emotion can reach? 
Is there an extreme of anger that is always wrong, no matter what the 
provocation? Or is he instead merely saying that over a period of time one 
can feel this emotion too often? In that case, the greatest possible anger 
might sometimes be appropriate, and his point about avoiding excessive 
anger would be that this emotion should never be greater than suits the 
‘occasion. The same sort of ambiguity applies to other cases: for example, 
is Aristotle merely saying that we should not pursue physical pleasure too 
often, or does he also mean to say that there is an intensity of appetite that 
must always be avoided, regardless of circumstances? 

On one reading, the doctrine of the mean is merely a doctrine of ap- 
Propriateness: it tells us that the intensity of our feeling should be what- 
ever the circumstances call for. On the other reading, the doctrine of the 
mean includes as well a call for moderation: when the occasion is appro- 
priate, we should exhibit some degree of anger, fear, appetite, and so on, 
but we should never let these feelings be as intense as possible. (Similarly, 
we should have some desire for wealth and honor, but not as intense a 
desire as possible.) If Aristotle is calling for moderation, he can of course 
still insist that there is no one right amount of emotion that should be 
exhibited on all occasions that call for anger, fear, and so on. He can say 
that sometimes we should be very angry, and at other times only slightly 
angry. His claim would be that although the appropriate amount of anger 
varies, and is sometimes quite high, itis in a sense always a moderate (that 
is, intermediate) amount: whenever anger is called for, the appropriate 
amount is always greater than zero but less than the greatest amount that 
is possible. 

‘When several passages are considered together, they make it clear that 
the doctrine of the mean is a call for moderation in this sense. To begin 


з Verbally, this brings me into conflict with Urmson, “Aristotle's Doctrine of the 
Mean." since he says that “the doctrine of moderation is no рап of the doctrine of the mean” 
p. 162). И might seem that the disagreement is only verbal, since he is taking the doctrine 
of moderation to be the view that usually when people say "none of that at any price,” ог 
“as much of that as possible.” they are wrong, and a moderate amount is best (pp. 161-2). 
But there is real disagreement after all, since | do not attribute this doctrine of moderation. 
to Aristote. The vagueness of Urmson's formulation makes it difficult to determine 
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with, let us look at the way Aristotle characterizes the intemperate person 
in Ш.11. After distinguishing between appetites that are common to all 
people and those that are peculiar (idion), that is, not widely shared 
(1118b8-15), he says: “With regard to the peculiar pleasures, many go 
wrong, and in many ways. For when people are called lovers of such 
things, it is because they enjoy things they should not, or more than most, 
ог not as they should; those who are intemperate go to excess in all these 
ways” (b21-5). By contrast, those who are temperate are repelled by the 
activities loved by intemperate people, and the pleasure they do take in 
certain other physical activities is not intense (sphodra: 1119212-14); in- 
stead, they have a moderate (metri) desire for pleasures that are condu- 
cive to health, good condition, and so on (a16-18). So, even when it is 
appropriate for a virtuous person to enjoy physical activities, the strength 
of his desire for them, and the pleasure derived from them, is not as 
strong as it could be. 

Similarly, the courageous person, even in the face of death, is as unper- 
тигей (anekpléktos: Ш.7 1115b10-11) as a human being can be. Though 
he feels fear when this is unavoidable (b11-12), he is never in a panic, as 
people often are in life-threatening situations. So, although the amount 
of fear one should feel varies with circumstances (b9-10), there is a pitch 
of fright that should always be avoided. In the same way, when Aristotle 
says of the mild person—that is, the person whose anger lies in a mean 
that he is “undisturbed” (atarachos: ТУ.5 1125b33-5), he does not mean 
that he is never angry, but rather that his feeling is not so intense that it 
undermines his ability to carry out a reasoned decision, In this sense, 
when anger is felt, it should—like physical pleasure and fear—always be 
moderate in strength. And Aristotle finds some place for moderation in 
his discussion of all che other virtues treated in Book IV. For example, he 
says that when we have the appropriate attitude towards honor, we will 
be only moderately pleased even when we receive great honors from ex- 
cellent people (IV.3 112425-7). To get as excited as some people do about 
honor is as much of a mistake as total indifference. 

ОГ course, Aristotle is hardly saying that all of our feelings should be 
moderate in strength. Though one can have too much anger, fear, or ap- 
petite for one’s own good, one can hardly have too strong a desire for 
happiness for one’s own good. And the same holds true of virtuous activ- 
ity, since that is what happiness is. Aristotle's distinction between feelings 
that should be intense and those that should be moderate can be under- 
stood only in light of his hierarchy of ends. There cannot be too much of 


‘whether Aristotle would assent to it or not. (What are people “usually” talking about when 
they say “none of that at any price?) But my main complaint about Urmson з interpreta 
tion is that he has overlooked а counsel of moderation which can definitely be found in 
Aristotle, and which is part of the doctrine of he mean 
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what lies at the top, and all other features of human life should be valued 
to the extent that they contribute to this highest activity. 

It might be asked why Aristotle thinks our enjoyment of physical plea- 
sures should be kept within a certain limit. So long as one is eating, ог 
drinking, or having sex, why not get as much pleasure as one can? How 
can it possibly be a virtue to enjoy these activities less than one might? I 
think that his call for moderation, in this case as in all others, rests upon 
certain empirical assumptions. When fear and anger reach a certain level 
of intensity, they threaten and sometimes undermine our ability to carry 
out our reasoned decisions (sce, for example, IV.5 1125b33-5); similarly, 
when our love of honor or desire for wealth is too strong, we may not do 
as well as we might in making decisions about how much to pursue these. 
goods. It is clear that a similar assumption lies behind Aristotle's call for 
moderation in our enjoyment of physical pleasure. If one greatly enjoys 
a certain activity, one’s desire for it will grow (11.12 1119b3-18), and it 
will eventually become difficult to make reasonable decisions about how 
often such physical pleasures should be pursued. Because the question of 
how much pleasure one needs has no precise answer, there is plenty of 
room for overestimating the extent to which such activities promote 
one's ultimate end. To guard against such distortions, it is best to keep 
one's desire for physical pleasures at a moderate level, and the conse- 
quence will be that when one does pursue them, one will not enjoy them 
as much as is humanly possible. The loss of pleasure, Aristotle thinks, is 
well worth the gain, 





6.7. THE ETHICAL VIRTUES AGAIN 


We can now return to the problem we raised in 6.3: why does Aristotle 
think that such qualities as temperance, courage, and mildness are vir- 
tues? Book I by itself does not explain why it is to the good of any human 
being to cultivate precisely these dispositions, but now that we have a 
fuller idea of what they involve, it should be clear how Aristotle's defense 
proceeds. 

The function argument attempts to show that our ultimate end should 


% For a different way of interpreting Aristotle's defense of the ethical virtues, see Irwin, 
“Aristotle's Methods of Ethics,” secs. 7-9. He takes Aristotle to be saying that the good 
consists in the full exercise of all our capacities, and so the vices are to be rejected because 
they severely limit the development of desires we could have. “Aristotle assumes that a 
virtuous man enjoys and values more activities rather than fewer” (p. 220). Irwin relies 
heavily on the principle that more goods are better than fewer (p. 212), and his discussion 
of the virtues makes no appeal to Aristotle's hierarchical arrangement of goods. If the inter- 
pretation given in Chapters 4 and 5 is correct, this misrepresents the weight Aristotle at- 
taches to these two notions. The more-is-better principle plays a minor role in his thinking; 
the hierarchy of ends and virtues is central. 
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be an excellent activity of the part of the soul that has reason. Since it is 
an ultimate end, excellent reasoning should not serve any other type of 
end, but should instead be that for the sake of which all other goods 
(honor, wealth, pleasure, and so on) are pursued. Now, once we under- 
stand what temperance, courage, mildness, and so on are, and see the 
empirical assumptions chat lie behind Aristotle's call for moderation, it 
becomes obvious why he thinks we need precisely these dispositions. 
Suppose one's ultimate end is excellent practical reasoning, and one seeks 
to exercise this virtue on a grand scale, in the political arena. It will suit 
one's purposes best if one has a temperate person's moderate desire for 
physical pleasure. Too little appetite endangers one’s health, whereas too 
much disrupts one's reasoning. Similarly, one will need courage: the po- 
litical community that safeguards one’s activities must be defended 
against enemies, and if one can remain steady in one’s post on the battle- 
field, one's chances of contributing to a successful defense are increased; 
оп the other hand, some degree of fear is needed, since it alerts one to. 
danger and quickens one's reactions. Moderation in anger, and in one's 
attitude toward wealth, honor, and other external goods that must be 
distributed in a just fashion, can be recommended by similar arguments. 
Once we see the pattern Aristotle's thought is following, it becomes eas- 
ier to understand why he himself does not bother with the details. And 
his implicit defense of the ethical virtues does not alter if one takes excel- 
lent theoretical reasoning to be one's end (see 3.8). Moderation in one's 
emotions and in one’s attitude toward external goods is desirable whether 
‘one aims at a political or a philosophical life.” 


7 On my reading Aristotle в not merely trying to defend the virtues on the grounds that 
they represent “the Common Sense Morality of Greece, reduced to consistency by careful 
comparison.” The phrase is from Sidgwick, The Methods of Eihia, p. xix. Sidgwick also 
complains that defects in Aristotle's treatment of the ethical virtues “illustrate the fragmen- 
tariness and superficiality of treatment to which mere analysis of the common usage of 
ethical terms is always liable to lead” (Outlines ofthe History of Ethics, p. 64). But Aristotle 
must be doing more than analyzing common usage, otherwise he could not recognize the 
existence of virtues for which there are no names (вес, for example, IV.4 1125617, 1V.6 
112747, 1V.7 1127414). He is trying to show why temperance, courage, and so on deserve a 
prominent place in any human life. Excellent theoretical and practical thinking are the 
proper ultimate ends of human hfe, just as reproduction is the proper end of plants, See, for 
‘example, Pol. VILIS 134615: "For us, reason and understanding are the end of nature." 
This commits him to the view that any society that impedes the fll development of this 
end is defective, even if “the Common Sense Morality” of that society makes rational ex- 
sellence subordinate to certain other "virtues." For example, if a political community makes 
ficrceness in battle the ultimate "virtue" Aristotle will criticize it, because excellent reason- 
ing, not martial valor, should play that role. See Pl. УП. 2 13244113257. If such a society 
has no notion of practical or theoretical wisdom, and no terms for these virtues of thought, 
that will not excuse it: Aristotle takes his theory ofthe human good to be valid for all human 
beings, and not just those who have words or practices close to those of fourth-century 
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According to the interpretation I have been presenting, the various vir- 
tues of the soul are hierarchically organized, whichever of the two lives. 
one leads. In the philosophical life, one’s ultimate aim is the exercise of 
theoretical wisdom, and one is best off if onc exercises other virtues to 
the extent that they contribute to this highest goal. Similarly, the political 
life is devoted to the fullest possible expression of practical wisdom, and 
the ethical virtues are desirable because they facilitate this intellectual ac- 
tivity. Performing well on the battlefield—steadily facing the enemy, as 
reason dictates—is a means to a higher goal, since we go to war in order 
to lead our lives in peace. And this suggests that Aristotle should draw 
the following conclusion: secondary happiness does пог consist in coura- 
geous activity, or in any other exercise of virtue (such as the moderate 
enjoyment of sexual activity) in which one is not actually engaged in 
practical reasoning. After all, happiness is nota composite of all he goods 
contained in a flourishing life, but consists only in the highest end for 
which it is lived. And so Aristotle should apparently conclude that, just 
perfect happiness consists in contemplation, secondary happiness con- 
sists solely in the exercise of practical wisdom. Of course, this virtue of 
thought can sometimes be exercised simultaneously with other practical 
excellences: if one’s anger really is moderate and responsive to reason, 
then one should be able to think just as well when one is angry as when 
‘one is not experiencing this emotion. But there are times when exercising 
an ethical virtue—such as courage—is incompatible with carrying on a 
deliberative inquiry. And so Aristotle should say that these activities in 
accordance with virtue are not among the activities in which happiness 
consists, 

1 do not think he ever draws this conclusion. On the contrary, he says 
that happiness consists in activity in accordance with perfect virtue, and I 
take the ethical virtues to be among the excellences he has in mind (4.17). 
But I think we can understand why he includes ethical virtues, as well as 
the virtues of thought, in his account of what happiness is. Even though 
the press of action may prevent one from deliberating while exercising 
the ethical virtues, one is still acting out of a conception of the good that. 
опе has arrived at through excellent reasoning. Practical reasoning is part 











Greece. Contrast Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness, pp. 245-250. She takes Aristote to 
be confining himself to the question of what we should think, where "we" is restricted to 
those whose linguistic practices and way of life resemble those of fourth-century Greeks. | 
am in agreement with Irwin. who holds that although in some passages “Aristotle simply 
reports and organizes the common beliefs and prejudices of his contemporaries,” this char- 
acterization "does not expres a just view of his account as a whole" (“Aristotle's Methods 
of Ethics" p. 219). In defending the political and the philosophical lives, Aristotle is not 
simply recording "Common Sense Morality,” for both lives were objects of criticism (V1.8 
114241-9, X.7 1177631-3), and Aristotle's response to these criticisms is not merely an 
appeal to what most people think 
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of a process that is designed to eventuate in action, and so when one fi- 
nally acts, in light of that reasoning, one's ethically virtuous behavior can 
be understood only if it is seen as the issue of prior deliberation. Further- 
more, if the arational part of the soul is not properly trained to follow 
one's reasoning, then the action at which one is aiming may easily mis- 
fire. So the actions that reflect our nature as creatures who have reason 
are guided not solely by the part of the soul that takes thought, but also. 
by the part that listens to reason. When we trace ethical actions from their. 
origin in excellent reasoning about the human good to their conclusion. 
in successful action, we recognize that we are studying a single organized 
process. Different parts of the soul, rational and arational, contribute to 
that process, but they work together as a single unit, and this is why 
Aristotle equates secondary happiness not just with the exercise of pra 
tical wisdom bur with the whole activity that runs from excellent reason- 
ing through moderate feeling to successful action. But the fact that prac- 
tical wisdom and ethical virtue form a single unit should not prevent us 
from seeing that there is a hicrarchical structure within this unit: the eth- 
ical virtues are obedient to reason, and the latter provides the standard by 
which the ethical mean is found. 

We should also recall that Aristotle's argument in defense of the ethical 
virtues does not rest on a commitment to any maximizing form of ego- 
ism. He wants to show why a good life for any human being must be one 
in which we possess and exercise the ethical virtues, but this does not 
mean that we should always seek to maximize our own good. There are 
many reasons for acting courageously, temperately, and so on, and some 
of them concern one's own well-being. But obviously ethical activity 
benefits others as well, and Aristotle is not saying that the self-regarding 
reasons for engaging in these activities have greater weight than the other- 
regarding reasons.? In fact, he must say that altruistic considerations 
sometimes take priority, for when the pursuit of one's highest end— 





зи See NE V.1 1129625-1130413: every ethical virtue is capable of being exercised in ways 
that benefit others as well as oneself. In the Politics, Aristotle emphasizes the need to incul- 
cate habits that will be of value to the other citizens living in a particular kind of political 
system. See Pol. 1.13 1260613-18, V.9 1310412-36, УШ 1337411-30. He is of course not 
denying that the ethical virtues will benefit the person who possesses them. His chim, 
rather, is that it would be pointless to train people in habits that would make them good 
citizens of a democratic regime if m fact they are growing up in an oligarchy. (1 take him to 
be assuming that these constitutions are equally reasonable approximations of the ideal, 
when they are not extreme democracies or extreme oligarchies.) Skill in the use of an ex- 
pensive weapon may be required for the exercise of courage in an oligarchy, but in democ- 
facies courage may be shown through the use of other, less expensive weapons. In general, 
the training a person receives should look not only о his good but to that of others as well 
‘And this point holds for ideal political communities as well as those that approximate the 
ideal: Aristotle emphasizes it in VIL no less than in V.9. 
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whether it consists in theoretical or practical reasoning—would interfere 
with the like pursuit of others, the appropriate course of action may be to 
choose less happiness for oneself so that others may have their fair share, 


6.8. THE POLITICAL LIFE 


Even if we see why Aristotle thinks that the best ultimate end (aside from 
philosophy) is activity in accordance with such practical virtues as justice, 
courage, and temperance, we may still ask how this leads to the conclu- 
sion that those who adopt this end should choose a political life. To lead 
such a life is to take an active part in the governance of one’s community, 
but surely it is possible to possess and exercise the virtues of courage, 
temperance, generosity, justice, mildness, and so on even if one stays 
away from politics. Why does Aristotle think that the political life is bet- 
ter than a private life in which one exercises the virtues by devoting onc- 
self to the well-being of a small circle of friends and family? Of course, 
he thinks that withdrawal from politics is the best course of action; the 
philosophical life is better than the political life, because the former has a 
better ultimate end. But why should those who adopt practical activity 
as an ultimate end be involved in politics? 

We know from NE V1.8 that a life of withdrawal appealed to some of 
Aristotle's contemporaries. To them, concern with matters beyond one's 
‘own immediate circle is a form of hyperactivity, and political leaders are 
mere busybodies (1142a1-9), But Aristotle is disappointingly brief in his 
criticism of this attitude. He simply says: “And yet presumably one's own 
well-being does not exist without household management and a political 
system" (49-10). The idea seems to be that the private person is depen- 
dent on the political leader, and so those who advocate widespread with- 
drawal from politics are subverting their own lives. But this argument 
will not take Aristotle very far, for he himself believes that the philosoph- 
is superior to the political life, and he cannot concede that this 

is is undermined by the observation that one cannot lead a philosoph- 
ical life “without household management and a political system.” The 
fact that we all need politicians is compatible with the possibility that their 
work is very disagrecable, and that we should avoid it if we can, 

1 suggest that Aristotle's high regard for the political life rests on the 
assumption that ruling the state takes more practical wisdom than docs 
exercising the practical virtues in the private sphere. Providing for the 
well-being of a whole community is a more difficult task than any other 
worthwhile practical undertaking, and to do it well requires a great deal 
of thought and experience. When sciences and crafts can be arranged hi- 
erarchically, so that superior disciplines have governance over those that 
are inferior, the higher-order disciplines require a greater degree of wis- 
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dom than the lower-order disciplines (Mer. 1.2 982210-19). And the 
greater degree of wisdom one exercises, the more desirable one's activity. 
Accordingly, since politics is the practical discipline that has jurisdiction. 
over all others, it most fully exercises our skills as practical reasoners. 
Once we accept Aristotle’s claim that our highest end (philosophy aside) 
is the excellent exercise of practical reason, and his further claim that po- 
litical problems provide the greatest opportunity for the use of these 
skills, we should see why a private life devoted to ethical virtue is inferior 
to an outstanding public life. Though it is possible to be just, generous, 
temperate, and so on without taking an active part in political matters, 
one's efforts will not call forth a high degree of practical wisdom, which, 
as we have seen, is the principal virtue of the nonphilosophical life. Those 
who cannot lead a life devoted to theoretical wisdom therefore do best by 
devoting themselves to the well-being of others—not merely for the sake 
of others, but because this will allow for the fullest possible development 
and use of the second-best virtue. 

This attitude is evident in NE 1.2, where Aristotle takes politics to be 
the discipline that understands the human good, and rules all others in 
light of that understanding. Even at this early point in his discussion, he 
asserts the superiority of public over private life: “For even if [the good] 
is the same for one [person] and for the city, it seems greater and more 
perfect to attain and preserve that of the city. For although one must be 
content {to do this] even for one [person] alone, it is finer and more divine 
to do so for a people and for cities" (1094b7-10). 1 take him to be saying 
that it is finer to lead a political life because political success is a more 
difficult and therefore greater achievement. Those who promote well 
being “for a people and for cities” exercise a greater degree of skill than 
those who are concerned with just one person. And it is more godlike to 
do this: just as gods are at the pinnacle of the cosmic order, so political 
leaders occupy the topmost position in the hierarchy of causal forces that 
affect the well-being of all other citizens. The point is not simply that 
statesmen have great power, but that the exercise of that power for the 
well-being of large numbers requires considerable wisdom. 

Superficially, there seems to be а conflict between what Aristotle says 
in this passage and what he later says in defense of the philosophical life. 
For philosophers do not promote the good of a whole city; at most, 
through their teaching, they benefit a small circle of intellectuals. And yet 
we are told in X.8 that they are more godlike than any other human 
beings. I suggest that we resolve this apparent contradiction in the follow- 
ing way: Aristotle is not claiming, at this early point in Book I, that the 
political life is superior to the philosophical life. He does not even raise 
that issue until 1.5, and there he postpones it to X.7-8. Accordingly, we 
should also take 1.2 to be setting aside the philosophical life for later treat- 
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ment, and assuming, for the sake of simplicity, that the good "is the same 
for one [person] and for the city" (10947-8). Proceeding on that as- 
sumption, Aristotle asserts that it is better to promote that good among 
a large group than to promote it for just one person. This is not the con- 
troversial claim that attaining good A for few is worse than attaining an 
inferior good B for many. Were Aristotle making that claim, he could be 
asked why differences in quality are never enough to outweigh differ- 
ences in quantity. Instead, he is simply saying that whatever the good 
turns out to be, it will be a greater accomplishment if we can secure it not. 
only for ourselves, but for a whole city as well. As it turns out, however, 
the highest human good is not one that whole cities will ever pursue; 
Aristotle's claim requires refinement, and turns into the point that it is 
better to exercise practical wisdom and the ethical virtues in ways that 
benefit the whole community than to exercise these same skills on a far 
smaller scale. The political life is more divine than a private life when the 
later is devoted to the exercise of the same excellences on a smaller scale. 
This point is entirely compatible with the thesis that a different kind of 
virtuous activity—one that is theoretical rather than practical—is even 
more godlike. 








6.9. THE PHILOSOPHICAL Lire 


1 have tried to show (6.1-2) how the function argument of 1.7 defends 
excellent reasoning as an ultimate end, and (6.3-8) how moral virtue and 
political activity are connected with that argument. It should be clear that 
Aristotle does not use the function argument by itself as a way of estab- 
lishing the superiority of the philosophical over the political life. In 1.7, 
he merely wants to support the more general point that our ultimate end. 
should be to use reason well. He alludes to theoretical wisdom when he 
speaks of the "best and most perfect" virtue (1098317-18), but that is be- 
cause he is anticipating the arguments he will give later, in X.7-8, not 
because he thinks the function argument itself establishes the supremacy 
of theoretical reasoning. For all 1.7 shows, it could turn out that the best 
life is devoted to excellent practical reasoning, or that our ultimate end 
should be a composite of political and philosophical activity. It is not until 
Х.7-8 that we are given any reasons for taking contemplation by itself to 
be our ultimate end 

But just as it would be a mistake to take 1.7 as a complete argument on 
behalf of the theoretical life, so too it would be wrong to read the argu- 
ments of X.7 as though they constituted a self-sufficient argument for the 
supremacy of contemplation.” Instead, 1.7 and X.7 must be read together 


2» Although the arguments of X.7 are not independent of the function argument, 1 think 
that the argument (rom divinity in X.8 does stand on its own. 
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if we are to understand Aristotle's case for philosophy. For example, one 
of the points he makes in favor of contemplation is that it requires fewer 
external goods than political activity (1177227-b1). It would be wrong- 
headed to isolate this argument from all the others, and take him to Бе 
saying that the best choice for an ultimate end is the activity that requires. 
the fewest external goods. On such a reading, he would be vulnerable to 
the criticism that perception is a higher activity than philosophical 
thought: to be perceivers, we need no help at all from others, whereas co- 
workers do facilitate our intellectual activities, as Aristotle himself rec- 
‘ognizes (1177434). He is not open to this objection, because in 1.7 percep- 
Чоп is eliminated as a candidate for the ultimate end, and so it does not 
matter whether it requires less external equipment than philosophy. Book 
I taken as a whole has established that reasoning well should be our ulti- 
mate end, and the only question that remains, in X.7-8, is this: on the 
assumption that the two best types of reasoning activity are those that 
express theoretical and practical wisdom, are there any grounds for 
thinking that one of these activities is a better ultimate end than the other? 
And Aristotle clearly indicates that X.7-8 is to be connected in this way 
with 1.7. For in X.6, he summarizes some of the main results of Book I, 
and insists that happiness consists not in amusement but in activity in 
accordance with virtue (117741-2, 9-11)— conclusion reached in the 
function argument, and confirmed by further material in 1.8-11. And the 
opening lines of X.7 ("if happiness is activity in accordance with virtue, 
it is reasonable that it is in accordance with the best," 1177a12-13) indicate 
that the points to be made on behalf of contemplation are dependent on 
the function argument. 

A number of those points have already been discussed. In 3.6 and 5.11 
we considered Aristotle's claim that theoretical activity has more self- 
ficiency than practical activity (1177227-8), and in 3.11-12 we examin 
his statement that philosophy "alone scems to be loved for itself" 
(177612). And of course, the argument from divinity (1178b7-32) re- 
ceived a good deal of attention in 1.13-16. But several of the arguments 
of X.7 have not been mentioned, and I would now like to say something 
about them. 

First, Aristotle says that nous (understanding) is the best thing in us, 
and that the objects of knowledge with which it is concerned are the best 
objects of knowledge (1177219-21). 1 take him to mean that the knowl- 
edge to be had by the philosopher is ofa higher order than that to be had 
by the excellent practical reasoner. Theoretical wisdom gives us an un- 
derstanding of necessary truths about eternal objects (V1.3 1139b19-24), 
and the sciences that study these objects admit of a precision that cannot 
be matched by practical studies.” 


> For Aristote, the better objects of knowledge are those about which a higher degree of 
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Second, he says that theoretical activity is more continuous than any 
other (11773212). I take this to mean that it is possible to think uninter- 
ruptedly about theoretical matters for longer periods than one can do 
anything else uninterruptedly. Presumably Aristotle says this because he 
and his colleagues could go on thinking about a problem for a large part 
of the day without needing a break, whereas he observed that those in- 
volved in the discussion of political issues, athletes, craftsmen, and so on 
would need a change after just a few hours of work. No doubt his powers 
of concentration were formidable, but his point is vulnerable to empirical 
disconfirmation. Aside from this problem, we may wonder how greater 
continuity can provide a reason for preferring an activity. Continuity may 
affect how much we can engage in an activity, but what does this point 
about quantity have to do with quality? Aristotle needs to show that theo- 
rizing is better than practical activity, not that more of it is available to 
us. 

But the question of duration is not irrelevant to the choice between 
lives. For suppose that good A is better than good B, but that one can 
engage in A for only short periods of time, which must be followed by 
Jong periods of rest and inactivity, whereas one can engage in B far more 
continuously. In such a case, the intrinsic superiority of A to B might be 
outweighed by the fact that one can have much more of B. It would be 
reasonable to avoid A entirely because so little of one's time can actually 
be devoted to it, and so much of one’s time must be spent recovering 
from it. What Aristotle is saying is that no such criticism can be made of 
contemplation; on the contrary, we can spend more time on this activity 
than on any other. So even if greater continuity is not in itself evidence of 
superiority, it is a consideration that cannot be neglected. 

Furthermore, greater continuity can be construed as a sign that we аге 
better adapted to pursue one activity than another. If someone can think 
about theoretical problems all day long, but physical labor exhausts him 
after a few minutes, then the former activities are more suited to his na- 
ture; they are the activities he should choose, because he can excel at them 





precision is possible. See Mer 1.2 982419-28. Given the imprecision of practical reasoning 
бее the text cited in Chapter 1, note 16), i is understandable chat he takes И to be a les 
satisfactory expresion of reason than theoteial activity. Our own views have this degree 
of similarity to Aristotle's: since deliberation, unlike nonpracical theorizing (in mathemat- 
ies, history, or physical science, for example), is necessarily directed at the future, and 
knowledge of the future is often scarce and imprecise, reason normally has lest material to 
work with when it deiberates than it does when it studies theoretical matters. According 
to Wilkes, "The Good Man." p. 348, Aristotle is saying that since philosophy studies divine 
objects, and practical reasoning concerns human азиз, the former has a higher object than 
the latter. But if that were his argument, he would be committed to the view that politics is 
э better pursuit than the study of animals. And that is not what he thinks. As we saw in 
1.19, his defense of philosophy also constitutes a defense of the study of animals, mathe- 
matics, and any other source of necessary truths 
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more than he can excel as a physical worker. Similarly, Aristotle may be 
saying that since the best theoreticians can keep at their activity longer 
than the best politicians, craftsmen, or athletes can continue with theirs, 
contemplation is the activity at which human nature can most excel. The 
best activity is the one that comes to us most naturally, once we have 
trained for it, and what human beings can do most continuously, without 
being interrupted by physical or mental fatigue, is that for which they 
have the most talent. 

Third, Aristotle says, “it is agreed that the most pleasant of activities in 
accordance with virtue is that in accordance with wisdom” (1177a23-5). 
The superiority of contemplation to practical activity is established пог 
simply by means of argument, but by experience as well. I take him to be 
saying that those who have enjoyed the pleasures of the philosophical life 
have also experienced the pleasure of exercising the practical virtues, and 
are generally agreed that the former are greater as pleasures. For a com- 
parison can be made only by those who have felt both. We should be 
careful not to dismiss Aristotle's observation too quickly: he is not saying 
that all those who have tried intellectual work have immediately reported 
that they find it more pleasant than exercising practical excellence. It must 
have been as obvious to him as itis to us that some people do not enjoy 
intellectual activity. Rather, his claim is that those few who have acquired 
theoretical wisdom have found its associated activity more pleasurable 
than any other virtuous activity. If Aristotle has included in his sample a 
large enough number of those who have acquired both kinds of virtues 
(theoretical and practical), then he is right to be impressed by this una- 
nimity of experience. And we should remember that the greater pleasure 
provided by contemplation is not by itself put forward as a reason to pur- 
sue it as an ultimate end. The mere fact that one activity is more pleasur- 
able than another would at most show that, other things being equal, we 
should spend more time on it. It would not by itself show that all other 
ends should be pursued for the sake of the greater pleasure, And there is 
no reason for thinking that Aristotle is making this mistake 

After X.7 considers the pleasantness of contemplation, it moves on to 
two points we have already considered, namely, that this activity is most 
self-sufficient, and is alone loved for itself. And it then comes to a fourth 
point that has not been mentioned so far: happiness depends on scholé 
(*leisure,” 117764), but practical activities are deficient in this respect, 
whereas contemplation is not (64-15). The term "leisure" has the unfor- 
tunate suggestion of relaxation, but Aristotle is not saying that intellec- 








? This does not commit Aristotle to the view that one should strive to lead а philosoph- 
life whether or not one has a talent for theoretical pursuits. He can say that if someone 
nds such subjects laborious, and cannot think about them for long periods of time without 
needing to relax, then the philosophical if is not for him. 
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tual activity is what we should do in order to relax: that role is played by 
amusement rather than by virtuous activity (X.6 1176b33-5). His point 
emerges more clearly when he goes on (1177b4-5) to use the verb (scho- 
lazein) corresponding to schol, and contrasts it with ascholazein: the latter 
is a matter of engaging in an activity that is to some degree troubled, 
wearying, or painful. The sentence in question might best be translated: 
“we take on trouble (ascholoumetha) in order to do something untroubled 
(scholazómen)."? So when he says that happiness depends on scholé, his 
point is that it consists in some untroubled activity, and the lines that 
follow point out that practical activities are troublesome in varying de- 
grees: 


We take on trouble in order to do something untroubled, and we make war in 
order to bring about peace. Now, in the case of the practical virtues, there is 
activity in political and military matters, but the actions that concern these mat- 
ters seem to be troublesome (ascholoi), and are completely so in military ma 
ters. For no one chooses to make war, or prepares for war, for the sake of 
making war. For someone would seem completely defiled by blood if he made 
war upon friends so that there would be battles and gore. But the activity of 
the politician is also troublesome, and obtains, beyond political action, posi- 
tions of power and honors, or at any rate happiness for himself and for the 
citizens, which is different from the activity of politics, and which we ob- 
viously seek as something different. (1177b4-15) 





Though courageous acts on the battlefield are outstanding in virtue, and 
mastery of fear guided by practical wisdom is good in itself, whether or 
not it eventuates in victory, everyone but a bloodthirsty person hopes that 
something better than war will emerge from it. So the soldier cannot be 
unconcerned with the way his present action is connected with the future, 
and since the future is uncertain, this concern must take its toll. War is 
wearying, and not just because of the physical efforts it requires. But Ar- 
istotle says here that some of these same features appear even in the peace- 
time activities of the politician. For he says that military actions are com- 
pletely troublesome; that is, political and military activities are both 
troublesome, but the latter are more so than the former. 

Why the difference? Aristotle does not explain, but merely asserts that 
political action aims at something beyond itself. I take his point to be as 
follows: The soldier undertakes military activity for the sake of a different 
type of activity: he makes war not for the sake of war, but for the sake of 
something better than war. And so he has to be concerned about whether 
his actions will have the effect he wants them to have. Now, the politi- 
cian's attitude toward his activity shares one of these features but not the 


9 Irwin translates: "we accept trouble so that we can be at leisure.” 
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other. His activity is wearying and troubled to some extent because he 
too has to be concerned about the future: though he enjoys the activity of 
making decisions (it is, after all, something at which he excels), he is not 
making this particular decision just for its own sake, but is aiming at 
something in the future— "positions of power and honors, or at any rate 
happiness for himself and for the citizens." True, he is not necessarily 
aiming at an end other than political activity: if his aim is to make the 
citizens (himself and others) active in accordance with practical virtue, 
then he is trying to promote the conditions in which future political ac- 
tivity will flourish. His present deliberations are for the sake of future 
excellence in deliberation.? But even though his present activity is di- 
rected at activity of the same type (and so he is not like the soldier, who 
makes war for the sake of something else), it is still future-directed, and 
is for this reason troubled and wearying to some degree. 

When we look at our passage in this way, we can sce why Aristotle 
thinks that contemplation is "as untroublesome (scholastikon) and un- 
wearying” as human activity can get (117722). For one's present con- 
templation is something that can be enjoyed entirely for itself; onc is sim- 
ply bringing to mind certain truths, and one enjoys reflecting on these. 
matters, giving no thought to the future. By contrast, however much the 
political thinker enjoys deliberating, his present pleasure is accompanied 
by the somewhat troubling thought that the success of what he is now 
doing depends partly on what the future will bring. This wearisome as- 
pect of practical thought perhaps accounts for the fact that it is less con- 
tinuous and pleasant than contemplation. 

This completes my account of Aristotle's argument on behalf of the 
‘contemplative life.” That argument begins in 1.7 but remains incomplete 








P See note 19 above, and contrast the way our passage is interpreted by Korsgaard, “Ar= 
istotle and Kant on the Source of Value,” pp. 493-4. She says, p. 494: "The satesperson. 
makes laws and establishes conditions in which the citizens can have a good life: a Ме that 
will not consist of making laws and establishing conditions but, rather, of something else." 
She takes that "something else” to be contemplation. In effect, on her interpretation Aris- 
(ode is saying that political activiy has value only on condition that it promotes contempla- 
tion. Such a reading would be credible only if 1.7 had placed ethically virtuous activity in 
the same category as craft activity: in that case, both would be ends worth pursuing only 
‘on condition that they lead to some other type of good. But 1 take Aristotle to be saying in 
17 thatthe ethical virtues are unlike the craft virtues in precisely this respect. See the dis- 
cussion of the distinction between perfect and imperfect virtues in 4.17 

> Aristotle says at 11782-7 that now is most of all what a human being is, but take this 
to be a consequence of the six points he has been making in favor of contemplation, rather 
than a seventh advantage of the philosophical Ме. He says, “each [person] would seem to 
be this [nous], if [this] is what is controlling and better” (12-3). The antecedent of this con- 
ditional is supported by the previous arguments, and the identity of a person with theoret- 
ical reason is the consequent. (For the sense in which this is our controlling part, se 4,23.) 
We should not be surprised to find Aristotle saying this: when he equates the Function of a 
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until these four additional points (and the two discussed earlier) are made. 
And it is then supplemented, in X.8, by the argument from divinity, 
which stands on its own. It should also be remembered that, according 
to Aristotle, any argument on behalf of an ultimate end must be con- 
firmed: if it really is the good for the sake of which all others are pursued, 
then the many goods we took for granted at the beginning of our inquiry 
must be included in a life devoted to that ultimate end. Aristotle is atten- 
tive to this point in 1.8-11, where he shows that a life devoted to the 
exercise of practical virtues will require the support of external goods. 
And although he does not remind us in X.7-8 that such confirmation is 
also needed for his defense of contemplation, we have seen (3.12) chat he 
gives some attention to the subordinate goods that promote a philosoph- 
ical life. A life devoted to theorizing will not abandon these other goods, 
but will include them all. It is “choiceworthy and in need of nothing" 
(1097b15), and contemplation is what makes it so, by being the ultimate 
end around which all other goods are organized. 


6.10. FINAL THOUGHTS 


I have now done all I can to support my reading of the NE. My main aim 
has been to show how Aristotle's discussions of happiness in Books I and 
X fit together as a unity. Proceeding on the assumption that Aristotle 
intends these portions of his theory to complement each other, 1 have 
argued that the apparent contradictions between them are merely appar- 
ent. But even if my interpretation is not in the end accepted by the reader, 





human being with activity of the rational soul in accordance with the most perfect virtue, 
he is telling us what a human being is. Human beings are, by definition, philosophical ani- 
mals, because their function consists in contemplating, and living things are defined in 
terms of their function. (See Meter. LV.12 390410-13, De An. I.1 4126922, De Gen. An. 
1.2 716223, Ма. УП. 103516-18, РЫ. 1.2 1253423.) Of course, this definition is not 
something we are in а position to know at the beginning of our inquiry; rather, it 

we achieve once we have discovered what the ultimate end of a human being is. Though 
few human beings satisfy the definition of the species, the lives of those who do not are 
defective approximations of the ideal. So any human being can be understood by means of 
the definition. My interpretation is the reverse of one that is sometimes proposed: according. 
to this view, Aristotle thinks that we should Аи define what a human being is, and then, on 
the basis of that definition, we will know what the human good is. My thesis is that we 
discover what we are only after we have run through al ofthe arguments concerning what 
‘our ultimate end should be. For the contrary view, se Irwin, "The Metaphysical and Psy- 
chological Basis of Aristotle's Ethics”; Wilkes, "The Good Man." р. 343; Nussbaum, 
‘Motu Animalium, p. 105; Clark, Aristotle's Man, p. 17: Cooper, RHGA, p. 157. (Unlike. 
Cooper, 1 do not take Aristotle to be saying at 117726-7 that the contemplative life is “too 
exalted to suit a human being." Instead, 1 would translate: "Such а Ме would be better 
(ere) than one that is human.” C. Irwin's translation: "Such a life would be superior to 
the human level") 
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1 hope I have at least shown that many of the topics treated in the NE 
must be considered together if we are to make progress in our under- 
standing of the whole work. For example, the question of how to read 
Book VI, with its complaint about the mean, cannot be separated from 
the question of how to interpret Aristotle's conception of happiness. This 
in turn cannot be understood unless we decide whether his thought can 
be fit into an egoistic mold, and to resolve this question we must of course 
turn to Books УШ and IX. And since his views about the individual's 
relationship to the larger community are more fully revealed in the Poli- 
ties, that work must also be included in any thorough investigation, Fur- 
thermore, as we have seen, the question of how to understand the func- 
tion argument, and its connection with the ethical virtues, cannot be 
isolated from a study of X.6-8 and its relationship to preceding material, 
‘The value of pressing questions about contemplation should be apparent. 
once we see how much depends on the relation between that peculiar 
good and the other topics treated by the NE. 

Though I have been reluctant to believe that Aristotle commits obvious 
errors, I have said nothing in defense of his conception of the human 
good. My task has simply been the historical one of interpretation. But it 
is obvious that at least some of what he says about human well-being 
cannot be true. The chief example of this is his argument from divinity, 
for although it deserves study because of the light it sheds on X.7-8, no 
опе can now believe that there is an eternal unmoved mover who does 
nothing but think. So one of the arguments he uses to support his con- 
ception of happiness must be abandoned. Similarly, we cannot accept his 
belief that many men (natural slaves) and women have reasoning abilities 
so restricted that they cannot share in political activity or an intellectual 
life, But fortunately for Aristotle, his conception of the human good, and 
his defense of that conception, do not fall apart once these erroneous be- 
liefs are abandoned. 

In this final section, I would like to discuss a further problem in his 
theory. As we have seen, he thinks that there should be one good—rea- 
soning in accordance with perfect virtue—for the sake of which all others 
are pursued. And his argument for that thesis depends in part on the as- 
sumption that human beings can lead lives that are superior to those of 
other animals and plants. Is this merely an expression of human arrogance 
and parochialism?* Can anything be said in its defense? 





See Gould, Ever since Darwin, р. 25, quoting one of Darwin's notebooks: "Why is 
thought, being a secretion of brain, more wonderful than gravity, a property of matter? It 
is our arrogance, our admiration of ourselves” (commas added). On p. 36, Gould says, 
"Darwin reminded himself never to say ‘higher’ or ‘lower’ in describing the structure of 
organisms—for if an amoeba is as well adapted to its environment as we are to ours, who is 
To say that we are higher creatures?” See too p. 50 on "our cosmic arrogance.” 
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1 don't think Aristotle’s assumption is easy to dismiss, for it scems to 
be embedded in common practices that we take to be justified. Living 
things—plants, viruses, and so on—are intentionally killed every day for 
the sake of human survival, health, and well-being. If we did not cat, or 
combat diseases, we would die; if we did not cut down trees, we would 
have no books. What, if anything, justifies us in taking the lives of other 
creatures on such a massive scale? We do not think it right for one person 
to take many human lives merely because he needs to in order to survive; 
but it would be crazy to challenge the morality of someone who pulled. 
mushrooms from the ground in order to stay alive. And of course there 
is a great deal of destruction of nonhuman life that is not needed for mere 
survival: even if there are some books so worthless that we regret the loss. 
of the trees from which they were produced, it would again be crazy to 
say that since we can live without printed matter, we have no justification 
for cutting down trees. And our belief that we can justifiably take the lives 
of trees, mushrooms, and so on is not adequately explained by the point 
that, after all, they feel no pain when we kill them. We can kill other 
human beings painlessly, and would still be wrong in doing so. There- 
fore, the painlessness of taking plant life cannot by itself make this prac- 
tice unobjectionable. When we take the lives of plants, we are doing 
something that we ourselves believe is bad for them; we think that a dis- 
ease harms a tree, and that its death is even worse. And when we injure 
other living beings, we should have some justification. If we have nonc, 
we should stop interfering with their lives. 

Once we are puzzled by this question, as I think we should be, it is 
natural to consider the possibility that human beings have some property 
that other creatures lack, and that this is what justifies our destructive 
practices. The idea is that human life is more valuable than the lives of 
certain other living beings, and so we can kill them when this is necessary 
for human survival or flourishing. And we might also say that other liv- 
ing beings can be placed somewhere in a hierarchy: some are so close to 
us that we can justifiably take their lives only in the most extreme circum- 
stances (if ever); others are so distant that we can kill them so long as we 
do so for nonfrivolous purposes. But if we think along these lines, then 
we must also ask what it is about human beings that makes our lives 
superior. It must be some morally relevant property that all or nearly all 
members of the human community have, and that other living beings 
either lack or possess to a lesser degree. Surely one plausible candidate for 
such a property is our ability to reason and to be guided by standards of 
reasoning. This is something we value; it is widely shared among hu- 
mans; and other creatures either lack it entirely or possess it at only an 
elementary level. 

It may not be easy, then, to justify our practices unless we accept Ar- 
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istotle's assumption that our lives are more valuable than those of other 
living beings. We might also be willing to accept a further step, and say 
that it is reason that makes the moral difference between us and other 
creatures. But even if we grant these points, we are still a long way from 
the conclusion he draws. He does not merely want to say that reasoning, 
ог excellent reasoning, should be one of the goods included in our lives. 
That is a weak point we might be prepared to concede; for if a life leaves 
по room for reasoning well, then how can it be a better life than that of 
nonhuman creatures? But Aristotle is trying to convince us to make good 
reasoning the ultimate end of our lives. His claim is that if we make excel- 
lent thinking merely one of our activities, and subordinate it to the 
achievement of some further goal, then we are not living as well as we 
could be. And he would support this claim by asking us to consider the 
lives of those whose reasoning skills are directed at the achievement of 
some other type of good. Consider craftsmen, for example. He concedes 
that good craftsmen use reason well, since they employ thinking skills in 
producing the ends of their crafts. But, according to Aristotle, craft-rea- 
soning cannot be the best type of thinking that humans are capable of, 
since it is undertaken for the sake of some other type of end—a bridle, or 
health, or victory. And when B is pursued for the sake of A, B is less 
choiceworthy than A. So craft-reasoning must be inferior to such ends as 
bridles, health, and victory. And these ends are in turn desired for the 
sake of further goals. Only ends that are not pursued for the sake of some 
other type of end deserve a place in the top row of the hierarchy, and only 
lives organized around such ends deserve to be models of human flourish- 
ing. Excellent reasoning pursued for the sake of excellent reasoning is the 
only goal that passes this test. 

It should be clear, from what I have just said and from the interpreta- 
tion I proposed in Chapter 4, that a great deal of work in Aristotle's the- 
ory is done by his conception of a hierarchy of ends linked together by 
the for-the-sake-of relation. He thinks we can see from many examples 
that when B is for the sake of A, B is less choiceworthy than A; and so 
our ultimate end must consist solely in ends that are not pursued for the 
sake of anything further. That—rather than the assumption of human su- 
periority—is the central building block of his theory that we must resist. 
For it is plausible to say in many cases that when B-ing is directed at a 
certain goal, A or A-ing, the former is more worthwhile than the latter. 
For example, many people find intellectual inquiry more enjoyable than 
contemplating the truths reached through such inquiry; their search is 
undertaken for the sake of knowing the truth, but the process of inquiry 
is more attractive to them than the activity of bringing to mind the truths 
they uncover. In the same way, engineers may find the process of design- 
ing equipment far more desirable than possessing the product at which 
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they are aiming. And Aristotle gives no reason for thinking that these 
evaluations are misguided. Now, once we reject his conception of the for- 
the-sake-of relation, we are free to challenge his assumption that philo- 
sophical and political lives are the two paradigms of human well-being. 
We can grant that excellence in reasoning must play some role in any 
good human life, but deny that lives in which this activity is undertaken 
for its own sake are better than those in which reasoning skills are put to 
use for some purpose other than reasoning. 

Aristotle must settle for the thesis that lives devoted to philosophy and 
to the expression of ethical virtue are among the good lives human beings 
can have, He cannot reach the stronger conclusion that they are best. But 
the claim that a life devoted to ethical activity is a good life, when it is 
properly sustained by other goods, should itself be of great interest to us. 
And Aristotle has provided some of the materials needed for the defense 
of this thesis. Ethical virtue of the highest order cannot be divorced from 
such skills as judgment, insight, rational planning, and the other qualities 
of mind that comprise practical wisdom. We think that ideally one should 
have the ability to reflect on one's goals, to adjust or abandon them in 
light of experience and reasoned criticism, and to apply them in particular 
circumstances. To develop these qualities, and to integrate them properly 
with one's feelings, is a difficult achievement, and it is in part an intellec- 
tual achievement. So Aristotle is not too distant from the truth when he 
sees a kinship between the philosophical and the moral lives, and gives a 
common defense of both. 
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Aristotle on the Human Good 
Richard Kraut 


Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, which equates the ultimate end 
of human life with happiness (eudaimonia), is thought by 
many readers to argue that this highest goal consists in the. 
largest possible aggregate of intrinsic goods. Richard Kraut 
proposes instead that Aristotle identifies happiness with only 
one type of good: excellent activity of the rational soul. In 
defense of this reading, Kraut discusses Aristotle's attempt to 
organize all human goods into a single structure, so that each 
subordinate end is desirable for the sake of some higher goal. 


“Aristotle on the Human Good will be the starting-point of all 
subsequent discussion of the subject, especially because of the 
fullness and detail of its arguments.” 

—Christopher Rowe, The Times Literary Supplement 


"The importance of this book lies not only with Kraut's sen- 
sitive exegesis of Aristotle but also with the implications of 
his interpretation for the contemporary tensions between 
neo-Aristotelian political conceptions . . . and liberal political 
views." —Roger J. Sullivan, Summaries and Comments 


“,. . Kraut's work will now be indispensable for serious stu- 
dents of the Nicomachean Ethics." — Choice. 


Richard Kraut is Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Illinois, Chicago, and author of Socrates and the State 
(Princeton). 
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